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Hoc fer? accepimus, ut Regum afflict fortune facilé multorum opes 
alliciant ad mifericordiam, maXximeque eorum, qui aut Reges funt, aut vivunt 
inregno; quod Regale tis nomen magnum et fanclum cfle videatur. 

Cicero. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


a 


An Hiftorical Review of the State of Ireland, from the Invafien of 
that Country by Henry IU. to the Union with Great Britain on 
the ifi of fanuary1801. By Fr. Plowden, Efq. in 2 Vols. gto. 
T. Egerton, London, 1803. 


4 Poftliminicus Prefece tothe Hiflerical Review of the State of Ireland, 
by Fr. Plowden, Eq. containing a Statement of the Author's Com- 
munications with the Right Honourable Henry Addington, and 
fome of bis Colleagues, upon the fubject of that Work; fome ffric- 
tures on the falfities of the Britifp Critic; and other anonymous 
Traducers of the Irifh Nation, and alfo fome obfervations on Lord 
Redefdile’s Letters ta the Earl of Fingal. gto. Carpenter, Lon- 
don, 1804. 


HE volumes now before us exhibit the moft ftriking example we 
ever met with of an inceffant and laborious endeavour to defeat 

the avewed objeCt of their publication. ‘The writer pretends to nave 
compiled them with the view of foftening every exiftine: national 
afperity, of giving the moft falutary effect to the umon of Great 
Britain and Ireland: while, in faét, he labours with indefatiyable: 
induftry to retard that conciliation and mutual advantage which an 
union of the Kingdom, and a famene(fs of intereft muft in ume pro- 
duce. .Every thing which can excite the irafcible paffions of a high 
{pirited people, whatever can folter the prejudices of a nation, which 
has many prejudices, is called forth by an induftry moft perfevering 
and. unwearied. A determined partifan of Ireland, the writer brings 
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forward every thing which can flatter and keep alive the animofity of 
tat country, and lead the [rifh to confider their union with Britain 
as a mortifying degradation. The Milefian Legends are produced as 
undoubted hiftory, we are told that ‘‘no nation now in fact upon the 
tace of the globe can boalt of fuch certain and remote antiquity,” and 
that the [rith ** have more family pride than any other nation.” 
What is the confequerce which Mr, P. or at leaft every fenfible 
man ‘thinks muft neceifarily follow from 4s exhibition of this un- 
deubted hiftory, and from his partial emblagonment of this — family 
pride? What are the natural feelings of an [rifhman who believes in 
Mr. P. and who has this family pride? He muft, for the glory of his 
nation, and for his own individual honour, do every thing in his 

ower, exert every nerve to prevent the defcendants of Milefius, 
Heber, Eremon, and Ith from finking into one people with the upftart 
and mongrel race of Britons, Saxons, Danes, Norwegians, Nor- 
mans, Xc. 

If we add to this another fingular recipé for conciliation of this 
very fingular writer, viz. his as almoft every act of the 
Englifh refpeling Lreland and lrifhmen as treacherous or tyrannical, 
and his pourtraying the frifh almoft always as good and loyal fubjects, 
more finned againit than finning, the reader will have reached the very 
pith and marrow of this conciliating Hiftorical Review of ——we have 
fot time to count how many thoufand pages! 

To gratify the Irifh pride of anceftry, and their claims to a high 
ftate o civilisation, and importance as an enlightened people when a 
great part of Europe was funk in barbarifm, Mr. P. in the toth cen- 
tury very gravely retails the legend of Milefius and his Phoenicians ; 
which he tells us with equal gravity, is an hiftorical fact beyond ‘all 
doubt.” In proof of this a paflayes in Plautus, fpoken by 
Hanno, a Carthaginian, are produced, which paflages General Val- 
lancey, with no fmall turning and twifting; has converted into modern 
Irith, But, fuppofing that, without the fmallcft change of words or 
fyllables, thefe were found to be good Irifh, what proof can it be of 
the Phcenician colonization of Ireland? The extenfive range of the 
Celtic language is well known ; and it is not improbable that the Car- 
thaginians may have fpoken a diale& of that language; but does it 
follow that they, or the ftock from whence they were derived, the 
Pheenicians, muft have therefore colonized Ireland? We know for 
certain from Czefar, that he found a Celtic nation in poffeffion of 

eat part of Gaul, and, without faying more, have no {cruple te 
eave it to the good fenfe of our readers which is moft likely to be true, 
that both Great Britain and Ireland were originally peopled, and the 
Celtic language introduced from that quarter, or that Ireland fhould 
have had the peculiar privilege about 500 or 1009 years before the 
Chriftian zra, (for the AZi/efanites,ate far from agreed about the time 
of his arrival) to receive its language from the apocryphal Phoenician 
adventurer. We fhould have pafled by this part of the work with- 
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out animadverfion, were it not obvious that it is for other purpofes 
than the mere pleafure of the ride that the writer mounts this national 
hobby-horfe. Willan Irifhman be contented that his country fhould 
have become a part of the mufhroom kingdom of Britain, when he 
beholds all this {plendid difplay of remote antiquity, and national 
importance? Will he not rather be induced to exclaim with 
O'Flagherty ‘* my country” ‘‘engendered of her own bowels 171 
monarchs for above 2000 years, to the year 1498, all of the fame 
houfe and lineage,’ ‘and fhall*I, can I {ubmit to fuch an indignity, I 
he will very likely add) who have the honour to {pring from that 
venerable ftock ?”” If we add to this other fimilar conciiatory ftimu- 
lants, which are far from thinly ftrewed over this publication. —That 
“the embafladors from England at the Council of Conftance were 
refufed the rank and precedency, were not even allowed to rank or 
take any place as the embaffadors of a nation,” for this notable rea- 
fon, that ** Europe was divided into four empires, the Roman, the 
Conftantinopolitan, the /rifh! and the Spanifh” that they fubmitted, 
‘© and claimed their precedency and rank from Henry’s being monarch 
of Ireland only.” P. 22.—** That, fince Ireland has become connected 
with, or rather fubjected to England, it has ceafed to perform the 
pait of a nation on the political theatre of the univerfe, we bring our 
iniads with difficulty to believe the accounts of her leading eminence 
on that theatre, before fuch connexion or fubje€tion took place.” 
Pp. 20-21. That ‘the ftate of pre-eminence which Ireland fo 
long enjoyed amidft the nations of Lurope, fhews to what a degree of 
confequence fhe is capable of rifing when her native powers are not 
cramped by internal divifiona, or damped by foreign (Englifh) power, 
oppreflion and rigour.” P_.22. When we read thefe, and numberlefs 
other paflages, equally conciliatory, can we confider them in any other 
view than as ftimulants to the Irifh ‘*to emulate their priftine 
glory,” p. 22, to roule Ireland from her long infelicity fince fhe has 
been dependent on or connected with this country,”’ p. 10, and to 
refume her leading independent eminence on the theatre of the Uni- 
verfe, betore fuch connection, or fubjecétion took place’? No, fays 
Mr. P. dol not recommend an union as the fovereign remedy for the 
cure of all thefe political matadies? Have I not faid ** What bue 
union with Great Britain could fo effectually withdraw the checks 
and obftacles too long thrown in the way of I[rifh greatnefs?” P 22. 
True you have faid fo, but you mutt pardon us for thinking ysur 
conciliatory procefs -a molt extraordinary means for producing a Cur- 
dial union: and weare much miftaken if the world be not of the 
fame opinion. When you with to promote a thorough reconciliation 
between two individuals who had Jong been at variance, do you fay 
to the one ‘ you have for many years fuffered every fpecies of in- 
pe and indignity, you have been opprefled, robbed, and beaten: 
put you in mind of thele things to quiet every angry paffion, and 
that you fhou!d be henceforth this man’s friend.” Do you fay to the 
other ** you have been uniformly — and cruel to this perfon, 
2 you 
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you have treated him like a dog, though he is, and I have told him fo, 
a defcendant of the moft ancient family in Europe, and you but a 
man of yefterday: he was a gentleman when you was a peafant, and 
befides taught you to read and write gratis.*” If youdo we will ven. 
ture to predict that no one acquainted with your conetliating nofrum 
will ever employ you as a make-pecce. 

But Mr. P. juttifies his very objectionable work by faying that he 
writes hiftory, and, as an hiftorian, muft fpeak thetruth; and * he 
avers that it contains no wilful hiftorical mifreprefentation.”” Sup- 
pofing this to be the cafe, that his hiftory is a paragon of verity, does 
he not know that truth, when unfeafonably told, may be, and is 
often productive of the moft fatal confequences? Or, can he, or any 
man of common fenfe for a moment believe that, /uch as it is, this 
publication can ftrengthen the bands of conciliation? Had he been 
compelled at this critical period to write his Hiftorical Review, and 
had he been impartial, whatever bad confequences might have fol- 
lowed could not have been laid to his charge: but he was a volun- 
teer, an eager volunteer, for what purpofe he beft knows, and is an- 
fwerable for every confequence. Still however, as he pretends to be 
the champion of truth, and that fiat ‘fu/fiitia, ruat Cselum is his go- 
verning maxim, let us examine one or two of his verities. 

What he fays of Tyroue and Tyrconnel, of the rebellion of Sir 
Cahir O’Dogherty, and of the fubfequent confifcations, and diftri- 
bution of the forfeited lands by James I. affords.a ftriking proof of 
his adherence to truth? No, but of the moft grofs hiltorical mifre- 
prefentation. The treafon of Tyrone and Tyrconnel is in effe& 
denied, becaufe no proof ‘‘ of overt acts” (p. 104) appeared againtt 
them. The fact is that, conicious of their guilt, they fled the coun- 
try, and of courfe were not tried ; but they, as well as fome fugitive 
confpirators ‘‘of inferior note were attainted by proce(s of outlawry, 
and fome of the con{pirators, who had been feized, were tried, con- 
demned, and executed.” Leland, Pp. 424-5. Had this been a 
fham plot, as the prefent, and other popifh wiiters contend, why did 
thofe immaculate earls fit down quietly under the heavy and unjuft 
imputation of treafon ? Why not vindicate their character? They 
were more mod+@ than their apalogift, and died without leaving be- 
hind them a fingle exculpatory memorial. 

Mr. P. confeffes that Sir Cahir O*Dogherty did commit overt 
acts, that he was in a@lual rebellion: but he gives him as much of 
his white-wafh as he can, he was in rebellion only about five 
months,” (P."104) What would this writer have? Would he have a 
rebellious Irifhman emulate Ariofto’s hero, who ‘* andava combatands, 
ecra morte?” Sir C*D. did what mortal rebel could, he quitted re- 





* Such of our anceftors as went over to Ircland for education,were 
maintained, taught, and furnifhed with books wijhout fee or reward.”— 
Hitlorical Review, p 21. 
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bellion only with his life, being thot in the field, executing one of 
his overt acts of rebellion. 

By thefe confpiracies and rebellions an extenfive tra@t of country 
in the north of Ireland became forferted, a tra&t 


« Covered with woods, where robbers and rebels found a fecure thelter, 
defolated by war and famive, and deiined to he watie, without the delibe- 
rate and vigorous interpofition of Englih Government. James, who af- 
fected to derive his glory {rom the arts of peace, refolved to dilpofe of 
thefe lands in fuch a manner, as might introduce all the happy confequences 
of peace and cultivation, ‘The experience of time bears the moft honour- 
able tefiimony to the defign: and Ireland muti gratelully acknowledge 
that here were the firft foundations laid of its atiluence and fecurity.” 
(Leland, V. Pp. 429-30.) 


Let us now fee in what colours this tranfaction is painted by our 
very impartial hiftorian. ‘* From that period King James entered 
upon his favourite fcheme of forming a plantation for the avowed 
purpofe of excluding the old inhabitants, and introducing the mew 
religion.”’ (P. 105.) ‘* Inflead of opening her arms to embrace and 
admit Ireland to an equal participation of all her own rights and pri- 
vileges, ihe (England) difpeoples one fourth of the kingdom, and 
doles out a large extent of the moft ancient inheritances in Europe 
(or the univerfe/) to {trangers, adventurers, and opprefiors.” (P. 106.) 
Strong indeed nuit be that tendency to mifreprefentation which can 
thus fly in the face of well-known truth. James did not exclude the 
cld inhabitants, he did net difpeople one.fourth of the kingdom, on 
the contrary, he femt into lreland a race of fober and induftrious men 
who have converted a barren wild into a produétive country, who in- 
troduced the mechanic arts; and the linen manufaMory is the work 
of his hands. This we cannot help thinking was the moft loving em- 
brace that James could give to Ireland at the time. We fhould re- 
gret his having doled out the ancient inheritances of the de‘cendants 
of Milefius, could Mr. P. once prove to us that antiquity of family 
gives a fanétion to rebe!lion,and exempts from legal puniflment for 
that heinous crime; till he can do this, we mult beg leave to think, 
though in the teeth of his opinion, that there is fome degree of com- 
mon fenfe inthe law of the land. 

By placing a few of the regulations laid down for the plantation 
in queftion before our readers, the miireprefentations of this writer 
will appear {till more grofs. We have already faid that the diftri& 
which Mr, P. tells us was difpeopled by James, was, in fact, a wafte 
covered with woods, the retreats of robbers and rebels, By orders 
from the King this diflri€t was furveyed, and the lands affigned to 
fettlers from Great Britain ; or to 


* Servitors, as they were called, that is to men who had fer fome time 
ferved in Ireland, either in military or civil offices; or to old Lrifo chieftains 
and inhabitants. In the lait fort were included even those Jrish whe had en- 
Saged in the rebellion of Tyrone, and still a ta their secret discontents, ‘To gain 
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them, if poflible, by favour and lenity, they were treated with particular 
indulgence. Their under-tenants were allowed to be of their own country 
and religion ; and while ail the other tenants weve obliged to take the oath 
of fupremacy, they were tacitly exempted, The fervitors were allowed 
to take their tenants either from Britain or freland, fo that no recu‘ants 
were admitted: the Britifh fettlers were confined to entertain Koglith or 
Scottith only.” (Leland, Vol. I. Pp. 450-31.) 


The old natives, as well as the other fcttlers, 


“ Had power to erect manours, to hold courts-baron, and to create 
tenures: but they were enjoined to fet their lands at certain rents, and for 
the like terms as the other fettlers, to take no Irith exactions from their in- 
ferior tenants, and to oblige them to forfake their old Scythian cutiom of 
wandering with their cattle from place to place for patture, or creaghting, 
as they called it; to dwellin towns, and contorm to the Englifh manner of 
tillage and hutbandry.” (ib. 453.) 


Such are fome of the wife and falutary regulations of this fettle- 
ment, the good confequences of which are fo apparent at the prefent 
day. Such is the tranfaction which Mr. P. has chofen to reprefent 
as the depopulation of a fourth part of the kingdom of Iseland, as 
an unjuft and tyrannical transfer of the mott ancient inheritances in 
the univerfe into the hands of ftrangers, adventurers, and oppreffors ! 
Had he thus turned afide from hiftorical truth for the purpofe of 
irritation, of exafperating the minds of the Irith againft Britain, 
whatever we might have thought of the hone/ly, we could have found 
no fault with the expediency of the meafure: but Mr. P. tells us he is 
a peace-maker, from fuch a peace-maker we can only fay Good Lord 
deliver us ! 

This conciliating compiler of hiftory, when he comes to {peak of 
the Irith rebellion in 1641, tells us “ Here I with to draw an imper- 
vious veil over every fcene of blood and horrér, which defiled the 
actors, as well as over the imaginary fictions and exaggerations 
which have difgraced moft of ou: hiftorical relations of theie tranfac- 
tions.”’ (Vol. I. p. 137.) But ot what does this impervious veil con- 
fit? of every thing which can be brought in juftitication of the re- 
be'lion, of every fiction and exaggeration of the pop:fh party. The 
Jrifh are every where juftified, the Englifh every where condemned, 
and the rebellion is tranfr. uted under the plaftic hands of this writer 
intoa fyitem of felf-deferce, ‘the whole body of the Catholic nobility and 
gentry was compelled, for felf-prefervation, to unite in a regular 
fyttem of felf-detence ; which to this day is meft unwarrantably and 
unjultly ftiled an odious and unnatural rebellion.”’ (Vol. I. p. 141.) 
The nature of our publication forbids our entering into a refutation 
of all his fi€tions and exaggerations on this fubject; but from the 
mafs we fhail felect one fpecimen. Sir Phelim ©’Nial had attacked 
Lifvurn, a Scottifh fettlement, {let it be remembered that the I[rith 
had promifed to leave the Scotch unmolefted) and was repulfed with 
great lofs; this, and other defeats had excited in the breaft of this 
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favage leader and his nolefs favage followers, the moft barbarous 


frenzy. 

«Onthe repulfe of his forces at the caftle of Aucher, he ordered his 
execrable agent, Mac-Donnel, to maflacre al! the Britifiy Proteftants in three 
adjacent pariihes. “Fhe defeat at Lilburn provoked this favage and his 
barbarous followers to a degree of rage truly diabolical. Lord Caultield, 
who had been conveyed to one of the houfes of O’Nial, was wantonly and 
bafely murdered. Fifty others, in the fame place, (fll by the poniards of 
the Irith, Their miferable prifoners, confined in different quarters, were 
now brought out, under pretence of being conducted to the next Englith 
fettlements. Their guards goaded them forward like beafis, exulting in 
their fulferings, and determined on the deftruction of thofe who had not 
already funk under their tosiures. Sometimes they enclofed them in fome 
houle or cafile, which they fet on fire, with a brutal indifference to their 
cries, and a hel!ith triumph over their expiring agonies. Sometimes the 
captive Envgliih were plunged ito the firft river, to which they had been 
driven by their tormentors. One hundred and ninety were, at once, pre- 
cipitated from the bridge of Portadown. Irith eccletiaftics were {een en- 
couraging the carnage. The women forgot the tenderne's of their lex; 

urfued the Englifh with execrations, and embrued their hands in blood: 
even children, in their feeble malice, lifted the dagger againtt the helplets 
prifoners. 

Exafperated by thefe barbarous murders, fome Scottifh fuldiers of 
the garrifon of Carricfergus, with equal brutality, did in the begin- 
ning of January 1642, maflacre about 30 poor families. in a fmall 
narrow neck of land called [land Magee or Mac:Gee. ‘This atro- 
cious deed, which we are far from juftifying, Mr. P. and other 
Popifh writers have magnified beyond every limit of probability ; 
we are told that ‘* above 3000 men, women and children’’ were maf- 
facred. For this he indeed quotes Lord Clarendén, but how much 
that writer muft have been mifinformed will beft appear by ftating 
that Ifland Magee is a fall flip of land on the fea-coaft of Antrim, 
which even now, when the population of the country muft have 
mae increafed, does not contain 300 inhabitants. This is not all, 
Mr. P. ftill covering himfelf with the thield of Lord C. informs us 
that this aét was perpetrated ‘when none of the Catholics of that 
country were in arms or rebellion.” To this the rebellion and bar- 
barities of Sir Phelim O’Nial, an account of which we have quoted 
from J.eland, and which took place in O@tober 1641, and the fol- 
lowing months, will be confidered as a fatisfastory anfwer. From this 
mifreprefentation Mr. P. draws the conclufion which he wifhes his 
readers to adopt, viz. that the fir/? Irith maflacre was perpetrated by 
Proteftants! Had he here paid the fame attention to Leland, as he 
does when that author’s narrative does not thwart his purp fe, and a 
little attention to truth, he would have found * that the maflacre of 
Ifland Magee, (as appears from feveral unfufpicious evidences, de- 
pofitions of the county of Antrim, MSS. Trin. Col. Dub.) was really 
committed in the beginning of O) (1642), when the ah of 
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O‘N.al had almoft exhaufted their barbarous malice.” (Leland, 
Vol. III. p. 129.) 

The fame fpirit pervades the whole of this cumbrous publiation, 
The Englith are every where repreiented as unjult tyrants, and the 
rebellions and enormities of the [rifh from age to age, are foftened 
down into the exertions cf a noble and high fpirited people in de- 
fence of their rights. From his Milefian dreams to the completion 
of his work we find either continued milrepreientation, or a narrative 
which, infead of conciliating, can only tend to irritate the united 
nation. Even the incorporate union, which, in the conclufion of his 
work, he ju/ily fays, was “*an event dreaded by our enemies, and 
t'e, efore to be cherifhed by every true and loyal fubje@ to his Ma- 
jelly,” he, with his ufual confiftency, tells us was bafely yielded to 
by the Irth, contrary to conviction, from the moft vile motives, and 


carried by government, by bringing forward the military to over awe 
parliament, 


« [Tt muft however in truth be admitted, that the nerves of feveral of the 
members in both houies of parliament were from the thock of the late re- 
bellion fo much weakened, that they unconditionally furrendered the exer- 
cife of any difcretion upon the fubject: many of them too readily gave up 
the prepo! Jeflions and convictions of their whole lives to the moment ary 
lure of advantage holden out to the fupporters of the meafure ; and fome, 


it cannot be denied, bately fold what they fin cerely thought to be the inte- 


reft of their country for their private gain.” 
« Many, it is to be feared, in both houfes facrificed their convictions.” 
* Under pretence of securing the perlons of the members from miuit and 


outrage, a regular guard of cavalry was mounted in Fofier’s Place, near to 
the Parliament Hou.e. 


Tt appears to us a ftrange mode of reconcil'ng the minds of men to 
an union, to tell them that it was brought about on one fide by a cire- 
lition of every principle dear to a brave, honourable, and honeft man, 
and on the other by military intimidation. Nor do we conceive it to 
be the part of an impartial hiftorian, efpecially ef one who would be 
thought the champion of umon, to fay that the proteclion of the per- 
fons of the members was a pretence, when he knows that many of the 
members were grofsly infulted, when he himfelf confefles that they 
were, and when it is notorious that many members went armed to 
parliament, to defend themfelves againft the outrages of the populace. 
The mob of Dublin is certainly not les riotous than the mob of Lon- 
don, and the fatal delay of calling in the aid of the military in 1780, 
is but too well known, and will be long deplored. In the thing 
which Mr. P. with ridiculous affectation terms ** a Poflliminious Pre- 
face,” the fame fpirit is abundantly difplayed. We are there told that 
** He difcovered from enquiries, that, fo far from its (the union) 
uniting and confolidating the affeCtions of the Trith with thofe of the 
Britith, a general difcontent and difguff at the mealure feemed to per- 
vade all ranks of people throughout that country. (P. 16.) And far- 
ther, ** he was aflured by an Irith member of the imperial parliament, 
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that, though he had ever execrated the meafure, he had vated for it uni- 
farmly trom its oropofal to its accomplifhment, and that it was, he 
believed, cordially detefted by gg out of reo of his countrymen.” (Ib.) 
What can we jay of a writer whothus ‘lunders through thick and 
thin; his ailumed conciliatory character jeading one way, his natural 
inclinations forcibly dragging him in a contrary direétion. Here the 
veil is far from ** impervious’—* Naturam expellas furca, tamen ufque 
recurret.” He had told us that the union was fuch a bletiing’ that it 
ought **to be cherifhed by every true and loyal fubject to his Ma- 
jefty.” If he meant any thing by thts fentiment, he mutt now conlefs 
that he has unprefled the brand of d:fyalty on the whole [rifh nation, 
when he tells us that the meafure bas produced general difcontentand 
difgult. How far this may be cenc//ratury we leave the public to judge. 
As to the Irith member of the Impertai Parliament who fo boldly, 
and fo wi/ely informed him that be had unideormly voted for an unten 
which he execrated, and which his countrymen cordially detfled, it is 
well that he has not named him (if fuch a man exiit) as we conceive 
that his fentiments and conduét thus commouicated to the world, 
would be confidered by him as no flattering teitimonials to his cha- 
racter. 

Mr. P. fays that his ‘* work does not contain a fingle fentence of 
religious conuoverly.”” He would have ftepped much out of his way 
if ic had, The prefent queftion between Proteitants and Papilts has 
nothing toda with the doctrines of the latter whick are purely re/r- 
gious: but we maintain that the Romifh Caurch holds political prin- 
ciples, fanctioned by the highelt, and what by Papilts is deemed infal- 
lible authority, which principles are dangerous to every proteftant go- 
vernment; and, moreover, that fhe has aCted upon thefe principles 
whenever it was in her power. ‘his Mr. P. every where denies, and 
in his voluminous Appendix brings forward a mats of what he calls 
evidence in {upport of bis oprnon. “This evidence confilts of the de- 
clarations of the Irifh Papilts, and of the anfwers of fome Papith 
Univerfities to the queries which were laid before them, whea Mr. 
Pitt requefted to be furnifhed with the real political doctrines of the 
Romifth Church, It is not furprifing that the Trith Papitts, circum- 
ftanced as they were, fhould have difavowed the obnoxious principles, 
though in doing fo they ceafed to adhere to the decifions of their ine 
fallible Church ; but it is rather fingular that the Univerfities fhould 
have joined in the difavowal : to this the object in view, (the advan- 
tages to be reaped by their Popifh brethren) no doubt, greatly con- 
tributed. 

The queries fent were the following : 


1. “ Has the po, e, or cardinals, or any body of men, or any individual of 
the church of Rome, any civil authority, power, juriidiction, or pre-eminence 
whatloever, within the realm of England ? 

2. « Can the pope or cardinals, or any body of men, or any individual 
of the church of Rome, abfolve or difpente with his Majeliy’s fubjecis, fronr 
their oath of allegiance, upon any pretext whatloever? 
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3. “ Is there any principle in the tenets of the Catholic faith, by which 
Catholics are ju(tified in not keeping faith with heretics, or other perfons 
differing from them in religious opinions, in ‘any tranfaction, eitheg of a 
public or a private nature?” 


To all thefe queries all the univerfities anfwered decidedly in the 
negative, declaring that no fuch doctrines were held by the Church 
of Rome, and, in effect, faying that they never had been held, as their 
Church cannot err. Nay, the Univerfity of Louvain {peaks out, and 
fays ‘*they never had been held.” 

Before we proceed farther, we muft juft obferve that were the mem- 
bers of the Church of England in fimilar circumftances to the Papifts 
of Ireland, to fend their opponents to the Univerfities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, for an authentic account of the dodrines 
they hold, would it be deemed fatisfaétory ? No, if we fhrunk from 
any of the authenticated dodtrines of our Church, our adverfaries 
would (and with juftice too) appeal from judges fo inadequate to the 
fountain head, to the articles of our religion, fanctioned by legal au- 
thority. We have, therefore, a right to appeal from Univerfities 
who may, or may not have fpoken their own fentiments, but who 
certainly have not avowed the real doctrines of their Church, to the 
fountain head, to what is deemed by every true Papift not only legal, 
but infallible authority, to the teftimony of GENERAL CouxciLs. 

We might accumulate authorities of this kind, but the nature of our 
publication confines us to a few. Innocent 1V. and the General 
Council of Lyons, depofed the Emperor Frederick IL. abjolving his fub- 
jects from their cath of fidelity. The theopnenft fathers of the council, 
no doubt forefeeing that this heavenly doétrine would in after, and 
degenerate times, be denied, put their feals to the fentence of depofi- 
tion, to give notoriety to the fact, and that it might be held in ever- 
Jafting remembrance, ‘* Jn majorem rei confirmationem, et memoriam 
’ Spond. Annal, ann. 1245. This overt act, for Mr. 
P. infilts much on overt acts, was in {trict conformity to a decifion of 
Gregory VII. in a council held at Rome, where it is faid, ‘* We, 
following the ftatutes of our predeceflors, do, by our apoftolic autho- 
rity, abjolve ail thofe from their cath of fidelity who ate bound to ex- 
communicated perfons,* either by duty, or cath.” (Decret. 2da pars 
cauf. 15. que{t. 6.) And Gregory 1X. has laid down the general 
principle with moft fcrupulous sok vonmmbain precifion. ** Be it 
known to all who are under the dominion of heretics, that they are fet 
free trom every tie of fidelity and duty to them, al! caths or folemn agree- 
ment to the contrary notwithftanding.” (Decret. Greg. lib. 1. tit. 7.) 
Urban II. declares, ** That no one is to be deemed a murderer, who, 
burning with zeal for the interefts of Mother Church, fhall kill ex- 
communicated perfons.” (Decret. 2da. pars, cauf. 23. quxft. 5.) 
And the in‘pired ccuncil of Sienna, for every council is infpired, after 
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having promiied iniulgences, and faivetion to the active exterminators 
of the Huilites, ** exhorts, invites, and admonifhes all princes and 
lords, both eccilefiaftical and fecular, by the bowels of God’s mercy, 
to extirpate the above condemned herefy, with all fperd, if they would 
avoid the Givine vengeanor, and the penalties of the lew, (i. e. excom- 
munication, and the abfolving their funjects trom the oath of fide- 
lity.”) (Acta Concil. Senentis, apud Richerit Hift. conc. tom. I. 
p. 278, et ‘equent.) “he 4th council of Lateran gives its fanction 
to the fame humane principle. ‘* Catholics who fhall take up the 
crofs, gird up their loins, and be active in exterminating heretics, fhall 
enjoy the fame indu!zences and privileges with perfons going to the 
relief of the Holy Land.” (Conc. Lat. 4. apud Deeret. Greg. ib. 5. 
tit. 7.) Thefe privileges and indulgences were a full remiffion of their 


jins, if they died in the caule. (Decret. pars 2. cauf. 23, quatt. 5.) 


The temporal jurifdifion of the Church of Rome over kings, empe- 
rors, and potentates of every defcription, is mof unequivocally aflert- 
ed by the fathers of the Council of Conftance in the 14th feffion. It 
is there pronounced, ** That if any perfon fhall prefume to violate 
the ftatutes and ordinances of the Holy Council, he fhall be deprived 
of all dignities, eftates, honours, offices, and benefices, ecclefiaftical or 
fecular, whether he be king, emperor, cardinal, or pope.” Let us 
conclude all by the laft authentic edition of the Popifh religion, the 
council of Trent. Here we find the fame claim to temporal autho- 
rity alerted. ‘* The emperors, kings, princes, dukes, &c, and tem- 
poral Jords of every denomination, who fhall affign a place in their 
territories for fingle combat between Chriftians, are hereby excom- 
municated, and deprived of ail jurifdiftion and authority over the town, 
cattle, or any other place which holds of the Church, where the duel 
fhall be allowed to be fought; and if they be feudal pofleffions, they 
thal] revert to the fupreme Lord.” (Concil. Trid. Seif. 25. cap. 19.) 

We conclude this part of our Review with recommending to the 
fober reflection of the prefent defender of the political principles and 
practice of the Church of Rome the following hiftorica] ta&. When 
the Spaniards had fubjugated the Moors, for the fafety and protection 
of the latter, the following claufe was inferted in the coronation oath 
of the Spanifh monarch. ‘** The king fhall, on no pretext whatfoever, 
expel the Morifcoes, nor force them againtt their wills to be baptifed ; 
and he fhall, neither dire&tly nor indire€tly, ever defire to be difpenfed 
with as to the faid oath: and in cafe a difpenfation fhould be offered 
to him, he fhall not accept of it: and if he do, whatfoever may be 
done by him thereupon, fhall be null and void.” The Church of 
Rome did not relifh this oath, and Clement VII. granted the follow 
ing difpenfation to the Emperor Charles V. ‘* We do releafe your 

ajefty from the obligation of the oath, which we are informed was 
taken by you in the general eftates of the faid kingdoms, never to ex- 
pel the faid infidels ; abjeluing you from al! cenfures and penalties of 
the guilt of perjury, which you might incur thereby; and di/penfing 
With you as to that promife—all ordinances, ftatutes, and privileges 
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«f the faid kingdoms and principalities to the contrary notwithftand. 
ing, thouch confirmed by an oath, or by whatfoever other suthority; 
and notwithftanding it fhould have been provided that a relaxation 
from faid oath fhould not be detired, nor ever be made ufe of, if grant. 
ed,” &e. (Geddes’s Tradts, Pp. 26, 39, 40.) Need we fay after 
this that the Moors were expelled ? Folly, injuflice, and perjury 
united to deprive of their property, and to bandh from their native 
home 70 3,00" ? perfons ; who, according to the teftimony of their in- 
vetera'e enemy, the Archbifhop of Valentia, were /ru, gal, temperate, 
laborious, and indufirious. With an imbecillity equal to his bigotry 
and injuitice, he gives this as one of the reafons for their expuifion. 
‘The Moriicoes, being a laborious and induflrious people, do, by 
werking cheaper than the Spaniards are able to work, eat the bread 
out of the Spaniard’s mouths: and alfo, being very frugal and tem- 
perate, they do contribute very little to the public excifes.” (Letter 
of the Archbithop, apud Geddes’s Traéts, p. 71.) 

Such is the doctrine of the Popith Church, and fuch has been the 
practice of her votaries. We do not maintain that a// Irith Papilts 
hold this doctrine, for we are happy in being able to fay that we know 
fume who do not; yet, in this refpect they are not Papiits indeed; 
for, in oppofition to all the Doctors of all the Univerfities appealed 
to, we aver, with the fulleft proof and conviction that fuch is the doc. 
trine of the Church of Rome, hitherto uncontradicted by what is ac- 
knowledzed by all Papifts to be the infal/rble organ of that Church— 
A GENERAL Councit. Indeed of appealing to foreign Univerfities, 
the Liifh Pa pitts, all Papifs fhould have ufed thcir utmoft endeavours 
to have got the obnoxious tenets expunged from their religious code 
by the fame fupreme power which placed them there fo execrably 
confpicuors. They reccived this advice years ago from a writer whe 
in two D:flertations, in which much learning and ability are difplay- 
ed, has convicted the Church of Rome of fanctioning the principles 
we now lay to her charge. 


“ Tf thele tenets,” fays he, “in any fenfe that can reafonably be given 
them, be not ¢/*nrial to > ry, (and wo to that religion they are effential 
to) why do not Roman Catholics with united voice folemnly reprobate 
them ina General Council of their Church, and contign them to eternal 
oblivion? Why not make that jacrifice to their ewn inte ‘relts, at leaft in 
Protefant countries, and to the peace and harmony of the Chriflian 
world:” * 


The Pefiiminious Preface contains an attempt to anfwer {ome of the 
ftri€iures on the work, and a long detail of the author’s manceuvres 
with Mr. Pitt, as far back as 1792, and afterwards with Mr. Adding- 
ton, to obtain pecuniary affillance from government. The former 
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* « Two Dilertations on Popifh pertecution and breach of faith, by D. 
Grant, D, D. printed for J. Murray, Fleet-itreet, 1779,” 
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feems to have difcerned the temper of this writer, and therefore ne- 
Jecled his repeated applications—‘* he never could obtain an inter. 
view.” With the latter he was moré fuccefsful, and it was not till 
after he had been employed, and had received money to carry on the 
work, that it was difcovered. that he was not the moft pri per perfou 
in the world to write conciliatory hiltories. We have f!¢om per- 
ceived ftronger marks of mortified felf-confequence than thofe which 
Mr. P. exhibits in this detail. Sore at not being, received at the 
Caftle of Dublin as the faviour of Britain and Ireland, there is no end 
of his indignant complaint. One grievance, as curious, and charac- 
teriftic of the complainant, we will notice, It is made acrime, at 
Jealt a high breach of decorum in Mr, Abbot, who was then Trifh 
fecretary, to have received a perfonage of his confequence in dots / 
** Mr. Secretary was on his legs, booted and fpurred.””, Were he now 
to have an interview with the fame perfon, peradventure ke might in- 
fift that the Spcaker’s wig and robes fhould make part of the cere- 
mony. When he head completed his work, and found that it was not 
approved of, his mortified feclings feem to have been worked up to the 
higheft inflammatory ftate ; fo great, indeed, appears to have Leen tue 
degree of irritation, as to have led him, like perpons in a delirium, w 
fee and feel things which did not really exift. e.g. Speakin» of a 
letter be had received from the minifter, he ag ‘© Tnftantly the let- 
ter was fnatched violently out of the author’s hand, from behind, by 
Mr. Hiley Addington, and committed to the flames.” This atiection 
we have authority ‘mott peremptorily to contradict. 

Before we have done with this poffcript preface, we fhall take notice 
of one of Mr. P.’s attempts to repel the ftri€tures on his work, as a 
fufficient fpecimen of his abilities and fuccefs, He had been avcuted 
of interdifting any reference to Clarendon, and other hiftorians, who 
did not-fuit his purpofe, and of acculing the Proteftants with having 
commenced the firft maflacre in 1641, contrary to the taith of hiltory. 
His interdicting the authority of Clarendon is here a general and a true 
charge, and is not brought againft him with refpect to the maflacre of 
ifand Magee, for the authors of the tri€tures knew, and have fai 
that Lord C. was ‘* betrayed into the fame abfurdity.” “his Mr. 
P. knew, but it was not convenient for him to contefs it. Initead 
of which, having inferted the quotation from Clarendon, he tri- 
umphantly exclaims, ‘* Let any man of common honour or honelty 
(I appeal to none other) fay, is this interdi€ting the au thority of Lord 
C.?” No, no one ever faid it was: but, by inferting it in your work 
as truth, it is writing contrary to the faith of hift — This anfwerer 
goes on in the fame triumphant ftrain. ** Is this Mr. P.’s or Lord C.’s 
accufation?” It is the accufation of both—Clarendon is the original 
parent of the — and Mr, Plowden the adopting and cherifhing fa- 
ther, Had the latcer, when at Dublin, given himfelf ‘the trouble of 
examining the MS. depolitions of the county of Antrim, referred ta 
by Leland, we incline to think that he would have been better em- 
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ployed than in gazing on the Milefian ‘¢ vifions of glory,” or in ¢ol. 
je€ting inflammatory pamphlets. 

Our readers we are .!raid will accufe us of having dwelt too lone 
on this publication. Perhaps we have; but, however detpicab': 
may be as a literary production, we thought that the principles ix cone 
tained required, 1 in the prefent {late of things, more attention — han its 
literary merits deferved, Vhe meaneft inte t, with thé frebleit iting, 
may, in certain predifpofinions of the body, produce inflammations, 
and in this refpeét the body politic too much ref&embles the natural 
body. We will not fay a word of the manner in which the matter has 
been conveyed, more than that we think it a heavy, dull, and incor. 

c&t compilation, wire-drawn with every ait of boeok-making beyond 
all bounds. ‘Ihe compiler, as was to be expected, is of a very different 
opinion, and boafts that he has complied with the maxim ot Cicero, 
which he quotes, “ nihil eft in biflorid purd et illuftr Brevitate 
duleius.” We can only fay of his drevity that it is the moft intoler- 
able prolixity which, as Reviewers, we have ever met with. 

As to both the matter and manner of the work, we fancy that fenfi- 
ble and well-informed Roman Catholics will be tempted to difmifs 
their prefent advocate with ** aaverfario da iflum patronum :” 


After we had written this review of Mr. Prowpen’s books, we re 
ceived, fome very able {iri@tures and comments on them, and on the fub- 
ject connected therewith, froma correlponde nt, whole knowledge and in- 
formation re{pecting the Hiflory and actual State of Ireland, quality him, in 
a peculiar degree, tor difcucions of a fimilar nature. Thinking thofe ftric- 
tures too valuable to be loft, we have determined to subjoin them to our 
own remarks, that our readers may have a regular and connected view of 
the fubject, which is certainly one of great importance. 


Important Considerations on the late and present State of Ireland, in cursory Remarks 
on Mr. Francis Plowden’s Miscellaneous Work, and in Strictures on his Post- 
liminious Preface, and on some Writers whon he has quoted. 


R. Francis Plowden, a popith conveyancer of the Middle Temple, 
publithed, in the beginning of the year 1803, a voluminous work in 
three volumes quarto, entitled, “An Hitiorical Review of the State of 
[reland, from the Invafion of that Country, under Henry IL. to the union 
with Great Britain, on the 1{t day of June 1801.” The main object of the 
author is to prove, ‘that popery is as productive of loyalty and tocial har- 
mony, under a protefiant fiate, as the eliablithed religion; “and, for that pur- 
pole, he endeavours to convince the reader, that the various rebellions 
which have difgraced and agitated Ire!and for near three centuries, have 
been occafioned by the tyranny, the impolitic, the cruel and barbarous con- 
duct of the Englith government towards the natives of Ireland, and that re- 
ligious bigotry had hutle or no thare in producing them. Any perfon who 
has had but a fuperficial view of the Irith Annals, mutt perceive, that x 
Plowden, in order to accomplith this object, has been guilty of the groiiel 
rverfions of hiltoric truth, by endeavouring to eftabliith the veracity of 
ih annalitis, whofe well known partiality, arifing from difaflection, bad 
long 
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long fince configned them to oblivion, and by attempting to bring into dif- 
repute a great number of judicious and candid writers, whole credit has 
been long eftablithed by uninterrupted and univerfal approbation. 

I thall not take upon me to criticife that voluminous work, as it has been 
very ably done in “ Strictures upon an Hiltorical Review of the State of 
Ireland, by Francis Plowden, Efq. or a Juftification of the Condudt of the 
Englith Governments in that Country,” printed for Mefirs. Rivington, Lon- 
don, in which the author has completely fucceeded in detecting and expo- 
fing the infidious attempts of Mr. P. to arraign the wildom, the jultice and 
humanity of the Britith government; and in ar this, he has dilplayed {fo 
profound a knowledge of the Englith and Irith hittory, fo tolid a judgment, 
and fuch accuracy of difcrimination, joined to great elegance of ttyle, that 
this very excellent work mutt be confidered as a valuable addition to the 
libraries of perfons of tafte and rational curiofity. 

Many popith writers have had the folly and malignity to palliate, nay to 
juttifv, the rebellions which have afflicted Ireland, for = Ha 200 years, on 
the icore of tyranny and cruelty practiled by government, and in doing fo, 
they have been guilty of the grotlett falhhoods, and the moft monttrous pre- 
varications. Mr. Plowden has not only endeavoured to vindicate the au- 
thenticity of fuch {cribblers, but has followed their example in striving “ te 
make the worse afpear the better reason ;” but the fize and dulne!s ot his work, 
in which it refembles its author, will, in a great meature, defeat his evil 


detigns ; for, like leaden coin, which is vote and ponderous, without any , 


intrinfic value, it will not go much into circulation. 


“ In his great bulk a ton of man is writ, 
Yet he is but a kilderkin of wit.” Dryden. 


It mutt appear fingular to the reader that he thould endeavour to excule 
the crime of treafon by fanctioning the calumnious acculations of the dil- 
affected againti the government of his native country; and at a time, too, 
that popith treafon was fo ftrongly fermenting in Ireland, and in the city of 
Dublin in particular, that a firong yarrifon of the military, and a numeroms 
body of yeomanry, are deemed necellary for its prefervation ; and the fud- 
den infurreétion, and the woeful events which occurred on the 23d of July, 
1803, unqueftionably prove, that the apprehentions of government on this 
point are not imaginary. Thofe who are acquainted with Mr. Plowden’s 
education, and with the {trong indications of nanow popith bigotry which 
he has given in various publications, will not be furprifed at the hoftile dit- 
pofitions which he has manifefied againft the protesiant ftate. 

He was bred at the popith feminary of St. Omers, where many Englifh 
priefts imbibed fuch ane re tenets in Elizabeth’s reign, as led them to en- 
ter into treafonable combinations againft the ftate, and aflaffination plots 
againft the life of that Princefs, becaufe fhe was a Heretick ; of whom the 
reader will find an account in a trial, entitled “ A brief hiftorical Account 
ofthe Behaviour of the fefuits and their Faction, for the firlt twenty-five 
Years of Elizabeth’s Reign,” and in another entitled, “ The Exegution of 
vee in England, not for Religion but for Trea‘on.” The Jali was pub- 
ithed by the defire of Lord Burleigh. At this Univerfity, it is to be pre- 
fumed, that he did not receive any leffons of loyalty to a Protetiant ftate; 
but that, on the contrary, he was dyed in grain in thofe fingular and danger- 
ous doétrines, which I thall hereafter quote in his works; and that there he 
was well 
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@ Supply’d with (piri itual provifion, 

And aya aines of ammunition, 

With crofles, relics, crucifixes, 

Beads, pictures, cotarics and ptxes, 

The tools of working out ialvation, 

By mere mechanic operation.” Hvuprsras. 


In fliort, the reader may infer ‘rom former publications of this popith 
draweanfir, as well as from his Hillorical Review, that his mind is % 
clouded with bigotry, and inflamed by fanaticiim, that he may fay to his 
holy father the Pope, “* The zeal of thy boule hath eaten me up.’ 

Some years fince, he publithed in London, a work entitled “ Jura Ang. 
lorum,” The Rights ot Englithme n,” in which the reader expects to find 
our very excellent con{iitution delineated, defended, and panegyriled; but 
how great mult his furprile be, when he dijcovers, that the prin Aer article 
in it is a defence of the Pope’s fupremacy over the Brittth nation; and that 
the emancipation of our Church from the infatiable avarice and ambition of 
the Roman Pontiffs, which had occalioned unutterable calamities in Eng- 
land, is treated by him as an u‘urpation. 

He fays, “ fo true is it, that they had uninterruptedly acknowledged and 
fubmitted to it, for near a thoufand years, before the 24th of Henry VIII. 
A. D. 1532. Iti is frivolous in tl-e extreme to treat this [piritual (upremacy 
of the Pope as a papal ufurpation.” 

He treats Sir Edward Coke with much feverity, mingled with contempt, 
for having vindicated the independence of the Eng!ith Church, again{t papal 
encroachments, which he has ‘done with great ability in various parts of | his 
Infiitutes; but particularly in a treatife, in his fifth re port, entitled, “ De 
Jure Regis Ecclefiaftico.” “On the King’s Eccletiafical Rights,” 

From the oftentatious difplay which this champion of popery has made, i 
various works, ef his pro! ound knowledge } in ecciehaflical hiftory, and } 
the general councils and canons of the Romith Church, which he defends 
and maintaius, we may conclude that he is— 


In {chool divinity as able, 
As he that hight irrefragable ; 
A fecond Themas, or at once, 
To name them a!l another Duns * 
Profound in all the nominal 
And real ways beyond them all; 
For hea rope of fund could twit, 
As tough as learned Sorbonnift.” 
Mr. Plowden then cannot but know, that papa! fupremacy is a grofs im- 
olture, dictated by the avarice and ambition of the Roman Ponts {Ts : that 
it was founded ina ‘conipiracy againit the reafon and liberty of mankind, du- 
ring an age of midnight ignorance ; and that lome of the moti refpeétable 
Popes condemned and renounced if. 
When the Patriarch of Conitantinople, on the clofe of the fixth Century, 
alfumed the utle of General or fupreme Biliop, Pope G reyory l. ina letter 
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* Johannes Dunfcotus, a learned divine, who lived in the 13th century. 
In fome editions of Hudibras, tt was Dunce, the reader is at liberty to 
adopt which ever he chufes. Utrum horum mavis accipe. 
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tothe Emperor Mauritius, declared, ‘‘ That it was a bla{phemous title ; and 
that none of the Roman Pontifis ever dared to aflume fo fingular a one*,” 
And ina letter to the Patriarch he faid, ** What wilt thou fay to Chrift, the 
head of the Univerfal Church, who thus endeavourefi to fubjeét his members 
to thyfelf, by this title of univerfal? Who, I afk thee, doft thou imitafe in 
this, but the Devil +? In a letter to the Emprels Conftantia, he fays, ** His 

ride in affuming this title, fhewed that the days of Anti-Chrift were at 
hand yg 

What opinion mutt the reader entertain of the heart and underftanding of 
aman, who would fubjeét the Britith Empire to a tyranny, founded m grols 
fupertiition, unfavourable to civil liberty and pure religion, and which long 
proved fatal to the peage and profperity of his native country ; to which his 
religious creed, obvioufly, makes him an alien? ‘ Woe unto them that call 
evil goud, and good evil, that put darknefs for light and light for darknels.” 
—Isatau. 

Is that man worthy to enjoy the rights of Englittmen, who refle€ts on that 
bright zra, the reformation, the real fource of England’s greatnefs and 
glory? 
« Sic Etruria crevit, 

‘« Scilicet et rerum facta efi pulcherrima Roma.” 

What opinion muft we entertain of Mr. P., who endeavours, in his vo- 
luminous work, “ The Hiftorical Review,” to vilify and criminate the loyal 
Proteftants of Ireland, who fought bravely, and bled piofufely in defence of 
the conftitution, in 1798; and to juftity the enormities and the butcheries 
of the Irifi rebels, who united with, and folicited the ailifiance of, the French 
infidels, to fubvert the con(titution, and to deliroy the Empire, by feparating 
their native country from England? What conception mult the reader form 
of a man who defends, in the fame work, the treafonable and fanguinary 
conduct of the Irith Papitts, in the rebellion of 1641, by faying, that “ the 
mot ferious apprehenfions were entertained of an immediate and general 
mailacre or extermination of the Catholics ;” and that “ they united ina 
regular fyftem of self-defence, which, to this day,” he fays, ‘ is molt unwar- 
rantably and unjuftly ftyied an odious and unnatural rebellion.” 





As Mr. Hume’s hiftory is acceflible to every Englith reader, I thall refer’ 


him to his exact and authentic delineation of the profound diffimuiation with 
which the confpiracy which preceded that rebellion was carried on, and how 
fudden, and unexpected by the Proteftants the infurreciion was. 

But Hugh Oge M‘Mahon, one of the leaders, confetied, “ thatall the 
Lords and Gentlemen in the kingdom that were Papilts, were engaged in 
the plot; and that the Irith had prepared men in all parts of the kingdom, 
to deiiroy all the Englith and Proteftants in one night.” Lord M‘Guire, a 
great rebel chieftain, acknowledged “ that the delign was formed fo early 
as (he year 1628, when a negotiation with Cardinal Richelieu for affittance 
had been carried on ; and that application had been made to the Pope, the 
Kings of France and Spain for that purpote. Even M‘Mahon, a popih 
priett, and afterwards titular bithop of Raphoe, declared, that he had been 
employed, in the year 1634, to folicit the allifiance of thele powers, to pro- 


mote that rebellion. 





~~ 


* Gregory, Eplfies, lib. 4. ind. 15. p. 137. 
+ Ibid. Epittle 38, t Ibid. Epift. 34. : 
NO. LXXVII. VOL. XIX. What 
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What opinion muft the reader entertain of the judgment and fagacity of 
Mr. Plowden, as an hiftorian, when he tells usin Volume I. and page 9, of 
his ponderous work, “ That fuity of blood (among the Irifh) became a na. 
tional object, and carried with it more real confequence, than it did in ayy 
other nation in Europe;” and yet, in page 13, of the fame volume, he 
fays, “ when any one died, all the potileflions, real and perfonai, of the whole 
family were put together (or in hotch pot), and divided anew; and that 
hastard sons were admitited into this diftribution.” He farther fays, « the 
divition extended to the whole fept or race, by which means many vetled 
freeholds came upon {uch new partitions to be divefted, during the lives of 
the tenants.” 

Mr. Plowden admits, that “ this law or cuftom of gavelkind was pro- 
ductive of one of the muft pernicious prejudices, thatcan pervade the ufe- 
ful part of a community,” ashe fays that * it prevented whole fepts or fa- 
milics, howfoover numerous, from learning any trade, or turning mecha- 
nics, becaufe they would be thus degraded, and the caufinny* would in 
any future divifion exclude fuch as had dedased themselves by such abdication of 
their family dignity.” 

Mr. Plowden may annex fome fecret meaning to the word dignity, which 
] am ata lo!s to know; but |] am fure the reader will agree with me, that 
laws encouraging floth and idlenels, and a total rejection of uleful indufiry, 
mutt inevitably tend, intiead of dignifying, torender the human {pecies ex- 
tremely barbarous. 

Sir John Davis, whofe accuracy and veracity Mr. Plowden appreciates in 
a high degree, and quotes often, {peaks thus of it in his hiftorical relations. 

‘© That cuftom of gavelkind, did breed another mifchief; for thereby 
every man being bern to land, as well dastard as legitimate, they all held 
themielves to be gentlemen ; and though their portions were never fo {mall, 
and themlelves never fo poor (tor gavelkind muft make a poor gentility), 
they did {corn to defcend to hutbandry or merchandiz>, or to learn any me- 
chanic art or {cience; and this is the true caufe why there never were any 
corporate towns erected in the Irith countries.” : 

Headds, “ thefe poor gentlemen were fo affected to their fmall portions 
of land, as they chofe rather to live at home by ¢/cft +, extortion, or cofher- 
ing, than to feek any better fortune abroad.” 

Thus much will be (ufficient to thew the reader the flate of property 
among the middling and lower clafles of the people ; and Sir olin Davis thus 
explains tanifiry, which regulated, and operated upon the property of the 
chiettains. 

« But by the Irith cufiom of taniftry, the chiefiains of every country, and 
the chief of every fept, had no longer any eftate than for /ife in their chief- 
ries, the inheritance whereof, did reft in no man. And thefe chielries, 
though they had fome portions of land alloted unto them, did confift chiefly 
in cuttings and cosherings, and other Trish exactions, whereby they did spoil and im- 
poverish the people at Aleasure. Aud when their chieftains were dead, their 





* Sir John Davis tells us, that he as the head of the fept, divided the 
lands according to his difcretion on the death ofany one of them. 

+ We learn from Mr. Plowden that they did not lofe their dignity by 
thiewing, though they did fo by ulciul indufiry, 
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fons, or next heirs, did not fucceed them, but their tanifts, who were elec- 
tive, and purchafed their eftates 4y strong hand,” 

Sir John Davis, after flating ‘© the caufes of the common mifery of the 
kingdom,” adds, * / omit the common » ehudtation of their wives, thetr fromiscuous 
generation of children, their neglect of lawful matrimony, their uncleanness in apparel, 
diet, and lolging, and their scorn of all things necessary fur the civil life of man.” 

Thus it appears, that the Brehon laws of the Lith, which were immemo- 
rially eflabluihed amongft thein, mult have kept them in a flate of the utinoft 
barbari m; and that they were totally ignorant of thofe fimple inftitutions, 
which the earlieft civilizers of mankind coniidered as the firti and incipient 
fteps towards civilization, viz. the fecurity of property, and its transier or 
tranimiilion in a regular line of fucceilion, a re{pect for religion, a preven- 
tion of promifcuous generation, building towns, forming communities, and 
the eftablifhment of fixed laws 

Fuit hae fapientta quondam, 
Publica privatis fecernere, {acra profanis ; 
Concubitu prohibere vago, dare jura maritis, 
Oppida moliri, leges incidere ligno. Horace. 


In thort, we are told by Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and every an- 
cient and modern writer, re{pected for his veracity, that there appeared no- 
thing in the Irifh character, but traits of barbari{m and invincible ferocity, 
which every perfon, verled in the {cience of civil polity, will perceive mutt 
have been a necetfary confequence of the operation of their Brehon laws ; 
and the reader will find a clear and comprehenfive view of thefe laws, in the 
antiquities of Ireland, recently publiflied in Dublin. 

After thefe unequivocal proofs of the barbarous {tate of the Irith, which 
Mr. Plowden in a great meafure admits, he is guilty of fuch grois incon- 
filiency, as to give the following exaggerated detcription of their civiliza- 
tion and refinement, in page 12. 

‘ The pretentions to the royal ftock of fovereignty in Ireland, were not 
the only grounds of this fyftem of family pride and con{equent prefumption. 
Kach King or Sovereign had his order of Chivalry, of which himtelf was the 
chiet, his High Prieft to fupezintend Religion, his Brehon, or Chicf Juliice 
to expound the law, his phyticians, antiquarians, chief treafurer, marilal, 
fiandard bearer, generals of horle and foot, &c. &c.” “ All thefe were he- 
reditary honours, in certain families, out of which the moft ditinguifhed and 
beli qualified were elected to the particular appointment.” 

From page 15 to 23, he gives an account of the Convention of the States 
in Parliameat, in which he tells us, the Druids and other learned men re- 
prefented the people; of the fumptuoufnefs of their featis, which latied fix 
days fucceflively, of, their heraldry, of their thields or targets, diftin- 
guiibed by their coats of arms, emblazoned on them; and heintorms us, that 
large and ample revenues were alligucd to their public heralds, phylicians, 
harpers and bards, 

Mr. P. well knowing that no records whatloever exift, to authenticate his 
fabulous defeription of the ancient {plendour and proiperity of the Irith, he 
tells us, in page 16, that the Danes in their frequent ravages and invations 
of Ireland, burnt all theic books and monuments of antiquity that fell in 
their way. 

In a note in page 15, he informs us, that this highly polifhed ftate of the 
Iri{h nation, “ their regular {vilem of heraldry, and their literary inititutions, 
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exifted nine hundred and fifty years before the ara alluded to by Czfar, of 
the rude barbariim of the Britains,” and confequently one thoufand years be. 
fore the birth of our Saviour. 

In fhort, we find through the whole of his work, a difpofition to exall the 

Irith, becaufe a numerous portion of them are the moft bigotied Papiiis in 
Europe; and to difparage the Englith nation, becaufe the mott of them are 
attached to the reformed religion ; and that the fiate is founded in it, and 
his inconfiftency is fuch, that though he has declared, that the main obje& 
of his Hiftorical Review is to allay religious acrimony, to reconcile the Irih 
people to an incorporate union, and to attach them to England, he tre. 
quently reminds them, that this degradation from their vifionary greatnels, 
arofe a a connection with Great Britain: thus, in page 20, he fays, 
“ this ftate of pre-eminence, whicb Ireland fo long enjoyed, amidfi the na- 
tions of Europe, fhews to what a degree of confequence fhe is capable of 
rifing, when bee native energies and powers are not cramped by internal 
divifions, or damped by foreign oppression or rigour.” In page 205, he tells 
them, ‘ that it has been the fate of their country, to experience more harshness 
from the English government than any other part of the Empire.” In page 263, 
after flating various irritating topics, he laments that ‘* Englifh interefi” had 
great influence in the government of Ireland, and he repeatedly complains 
of “ Englith interefi and alcendancy.” This was conftantly the cant of the 
United Irithmen. On their firft meeting in Dublin, for on the 9th of No- 
vember 1791, they fiate in their declaration, “ we are ruled by Englifhmen, 
and the fervants of Englithmen, whole obje@ is the intereft of another coun- 
try, whofe intereft is corruption whole ftrength is the weaknels of Ireland.” 
“ Refolved, that the weight of Englifh influence in the government of this 
country is fo great, as to require a cordial union among the people of 
Ireland.” 

When Theobald Wolfe Tone, agent to the Catholic Committee, fent cer- 
tain refolutions to Belfaft, to be adopted by the Republicans and Anarchilis 
who affembled there, on the 19th of July 1792, from all parts of the king- 
dom, to celebrate the French Revolution, he faid in his letter, the main ob- 
jet of the refolutions is, ‘a complete internal union of all the people in Ire- 
land, and to refift the weight of Englith influence.” “ My unalterable opi- 
nion is, that the bane of Irifh profperity, is in the influence of England. | 
believe that influence will be soe tee while the connection between the 
two countries continues.”” “IT have not faid one word that looks like a with 
for feparation*; though I give it to yoa as my decided opinion, that fuch 
an event would be regeneration to this country +.” 

Richard Talbot, created Earl, and afterwards Duke of Tirconnel, and ap- 
pointed Viceroy of Ireland by Janes II. in confideration of his intemperate 
zeal to promote popery on the ruins of the eftablithed religion, was employ- 
ed as a {py by that monarch, on the condu@ of Lord Clarendon, while Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and we (hall find, in various parts of the latter’s State 
Letters, that Tirconvel uled frequently to inveigh againft the act of feitle- 





* This proves that the Proteflant or Englith intereft, which are one and 
the fame, are the only bond of union between the two iflands. 


t Report of the Secret Committee of the Houfe of Commons, prefented 
in 179°, Appendix I. 
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ment, and what he called English interest ant influence, by which he meant 
(as his conduct afterwards proved) a feparation frem Great Britain. Ina 
letter of June the 8th, 1686, the reader will find that he faid to the Vice- 
roy, in that vulgar ftrain in which he ulua‘ly expreiled himfelf « By G—d, 
my Lord, thefe acts of fettlements, and this new intereli (meaning the Eng- 
liin), are damned things.” Ina leticr of Augult the 5d. 1686, tirong fears 
are expretied, that Tirconnel and his party, had a detign of undomg the 
English interest. This furious fanatic, who had full as much bigotry as Mr. 
Plowden, was, with his brother, the titular Archbifhop of Dublin, deeply 
involved in a popith plot againft the fiate, in 1677, which was connected 
with one in England, for the purpole of extirpating the Protefiant Religion, 
with the afliftance of a French army, to be {upplied by Louis XIV *. to whom 
Tirconnel was agent. For this, he, his brother, and {ome of the Papift no- 
bility and gentry were imprifoned, and others fled f. 

It is well known that the Englith and Protetiant interelts are infeparably 
conneéied ; that they are the only bond of union betweey the two king- 
doms ; and there cannot be a ftronger indication of deep rooted difafleétion 
to the con{titutton, than an attempt to condemn or depreciate it. 

Talbot or Tirconnel, a member of James the Second’s popith parliament, 
ih 1686, was an active initrument in forwarding bills for repealing the act 
of fettlement, for attainting all the proteftant landholders of Ireland, and 
making Ireland independent of England. While commander in chief, du- 
ring the viceroythip of Lord Clarendon, he difmilled ail Proteflants from 
the army, and recruited it with Papitis, exclufively. 

The main object of Mr. Plowden’s voluminous review, is to prove that the 
Englith government firove inceflantly, from the reign of Henry II, to keep 
the Irith in a fiate of degradation, and to prevent them from attaining any 
degree of civilization, by the moft wanton cruelty and oppreiiion, An ex- 
traurdinary method of reconciling them to an incorporate union ; and yet he 


profetles that it is the fole defign of his work; for, in page 22, Vol. I. of his 


Review, he fays, “ what but union with Great Britain could fo effectually — 


withdraw the checks and obfiacles thrown in the way of Irith greatnels, and 
effectually -ttimulate that people to emulate their priltine glory.” 

Now this priliine glory, according to Mr. Plowden, the enjoyed while an 
independent monarchy, and feparated from England, and now it is to be re- 
ftored by her becoming a member of the Britith empire. 

I fhall now contrait the opinion and principles of an Irith Protestant, on 
this fubjeét, with that of an Englith Papiit. 

Sir Richard Mulgrave, incondemning the “ Prefs,”.and “ The Union Star,” 
publifhed in 1797, and 1798, to pfomote the rebellion, expreifes himielf 
thus; 

«« One of the main defigns of thefe infamous prints was, to paint England 
in the blackeft colours; to vilify her conttitution, as founded on defpotifm, 
and to reprefent her people as knavith, artful, and tyrannical; an exiraor- 
dinary return to that glorious nation, for having given to the lavages of Ire-. 





a 


*In the fame manner the Irith Papifts have in our time invited the 


French Infidels to affift them with an army againft England. 
+ Secret confults, 8zc, in State Traths, Vol. II. page 626. Coleman the 
Jefuit, who went from England to Ireland to foment the confpiracy, was 
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land. her conflitution, as far as a kingdom, in her fuberdinate flate, could 
participate of it, for having attempted to reclaim her from downright {ava 
gery, and for having introduced among them every art that can adorn and 
miprove civil life. Their invectives againtt England were uttered to en- 
courage a feparation from her.” 

The reader may form fome idea of Mr. Plowden’s principles, and how 
much his mind is imbued with popiih bigotry, from the following pailage 
contained in his cafe Rated, publifhed by him in London, in the year 1791, 
«© That the Roman Catholics admit the decrees of a general council in mat. 
ters of faith and morality, when approved of by the Pope, and received by 
the church, to de absolutely infallible, and not liable to deceit or error.” ; 

Now, by various General Councils, and by the Canons framed under 
them, but particularly by the 4th of Lateran, which is fan@lioned and cun- 
firmed by the Council of Trent, the fectaries of the Romith Church are re- 
quited to depofe and murder heretical princes, and to extirpate heretics of 
every kind, tor which they are promifed eternal falvation. They are told 
that no faith is to be kept with heretics; that a true Roman Catholic can- 
not bear fidelity to a fovereign of that defeription, nora wife to a hufband, 
nor a fervant toa matier. Thus the bonds of fociety are diilolved by thee 
execrable doétrines, which this impudent popith bigot tells us, are infallish 
in Aoint of faith and morality, and not liable to deceit or error. 

The loval fubjeés of Ireland have long experienced the fata! efecis of 
thefe abominable tenets, in treaionable combinations, infurrections and mal- 
facres, perpetrated by the Romanifts, which laid every Protefiant fate in 
Europe (not excepting the republic of Holland) under a neceflity of exclu- 
ding them from every thare of potitical power. We find that the deleteri- 
ous principles of the Romifh Church, whieh long agitated Europe, and 
which for: many years difturbed and dilgraced Ive'and, have kindled the 
flames of combuftion in Botany Bay, whither fome of the Irith rebels * have 
been tran{ported ; and in America, where the United [rifhmen have formed 
treafonable plots, which have been minutely and accurately delineated by 
Mr. William Cobbett, in a tract entitled, “ Detection of a Con{piracy, forin- 
ed by the United Irifhmen, with the evident intention of aiding the Tyrants 
of France, in fubverting the Government of the United States of America.” 

What opinion then mutt we have of Mr. Plowden’s intcHe: is. when he 
gravely lays, in page 42 of his cafe ftated, “ As T have undettaken to hhew, 
that the Roman Catholic religion teaches no one point of docirine, that does 
not greatly tend to render its followers loyal, dutiful, and peaceable tubjects, 
I thall be guilty of a very capital and material omillion, if I did not allo 
thew, that it ‘eaches no one point of dotirine, which difcourages, daimps, 
or itifles that principle of love and charity, which is the bond of union, and 
foul of focial life.” . 

Though mn this traét, which F have quoted, his main and profetled object 
was to obtain a repeal of the penal laws againit the Eng'ifh Papilts, by ex- 
tolling their religious and moval principles, he fays, in paye i7, “« If anv 
one fay s, OF prete nds to infinuate, thatthe modern Roman Catholics (who 
are the objects of the late bounty of Parliament) differ in one iota from their 
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* Father Harold, parith prie of Rathcoole was the moft aRive promoter 
efit; he was a leader of revellon in 1798, and was tran{ported to Botany 
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sredeceflors, he is either deceived himniel!, or he withes to deceive ethers. 
“ Semper eadem” Is more emphatically deicriptive of our religion, than of 
our puri pruuence, 

Could he injure the interefis of his fellow religionifls more materially, 
than by declaring that they profe’s at this time thofe abominable principles 
which often incited them to rebel agaiutt Uic Proteftant fate, in the 16th 
and 17th centuries? Does he not virtually by this pronounce a moft fevere 
fatire upon the wiidom, jutuice, and humanity of the Britith legiflature, for 
having wantonly and unnecefiarily, as he mtinuates, endtted penal laws 
againit them, 

From fuch fpecimens of Mr, Plowden’s fagacity, candour, and confitt- 
ency, the reader may at once judge how far he will be edihed and entertain- 
cd by his vap.d and ponderous “ Review of the State of lreland.” 


« All argumeuts in hts dall work. perfuade, 

That for anointed dulnels he was made; 

With whate’er gall he (ets bimielt to write, 

His moflentfive lbels never bite ; 

ln his fanatic heart tho’ venom lies, 

It touches but his popith peu and dies.” DrvypDen. 


In refutation of the grofs calumny which Mc. Plowden utters, “ that Ire- 
land has experienced more harfhnels than any other part of the empire, from 
the Britith Government,” it will be fuflicient to fiate, that as the deleterious 
principles of popery, and that degree of treafon which is ever infeparable 
from it, endangered in England the very exiflence of the con{iitution, in the 
16th and 17th centuries, fevere penal laws were enacted for its preferva- 
tion, fo early as the reign of Elizabeth, againit whoie life many ailaflination 
plots were formed by popilh priclis and their fanatical feciaries, 

But the penal /aws againft the Irith Papilis were not enacted till after the 
Revolution, and only a few of them till the reigns of Ann and George I. ; 
though they had manifetied the moti decided and virulent hotiility to the 
Protefiant ijtale, for 150 years before, by forming treafonablée combinations, 
cemented by oaths, by infurrections and rebellions, and by repeated invi- 
lations, in every reign during that period, to joreign nations, to invade and 
to aflift them in feparating their native country from England *, 

Thus, inflead of harthne:s, it appears that Ire'and experienced fingular 
mildnets and lenity from the Britifh Government. The rettrictive laws in 
England almost extinguifhed the popith religion ; and had they not been re- 
pealed in Ireland, they would ere now have produced the fame effect. The 
Britith Cabinet were led to believe, that the enlargement of the human 
mind, by the advancement of fcience, and the improvement of reafon, had 
done away the baneful effects of popery among the Irifh, but the treaion- 
able fermentations which have difgraced and afflicted Ireland, ever fince the 
repeal of the penal laws, and which are exactly fimilar to thote which agi- 
tated it before their enaétment, in the 16th and 17th centuries, evince, that 
they have been led into a fatal error; and prove what Mr. Plowden fays, 
‘© that the modern Roman Catholics do not differ in one iota from their predecessors ; 





* The penal laws pailed in Ireland were by no means as fevere as thofe 


acted in England. 
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and that semper eadem is more emphatically descriptive of their religton than of their 


jurisprudence.” 


In page 19 and 20 of his Hiftorical Review, Mr. Plowden fays, “ But it 
is material to know, that the faith which was preached by St. Patrick to, 
and received by the Lrith, was that which is now denominated the Roman 
Catholic faith. It could have been, in fact, no other, for St. Patrick re- 
ceived his Chriftian education, as well as bis firname Patricius, at Rome, 
nor is it to be preftumed, that Pope Cele{uine tent St. Patrick to preach other 
doéirines than what he himfelf maintained.” 

The fuppofed arrival of St. Patirek in Ireland is univervally agreed to be 
about the beginning of the 5th century, long before the popith fuperititions 
were invented, fuch as the invocation of faints, ufing the Seripture and 
prayers in an unknown tongue, the infailibility of General Councils, the 
worfhip paid to reliques and images, purgatory, indulgences, adoration of 
the holt, tranfubiiantuation, auricular conietlion, the adoration of the mals, 
fupererogation, celibacy of the clergy, and the papal jupren.acy. 

None of theie abfuid tenets were entertained, or even thouglit of, by the 
four firft Generai Councils, viz. Nice, anno domini 325, Contiantinople, 
A.D. 381, Ephelus, A.D. 431, Chalcedon, A.D. 451; and by the 2sth 
canon of the latter, it was re/olved, that the fame rights and honours which 
had been couserred on the Bilops of Rome, were due to the Bifhop of 
Conflantinop e, on account of the equal dignity and !uftre of the two cities, 
in which thefe pre ates exercifed their authority, which does away the {u- 
premacy > and the Leiters of Gregory I. which [ quoted, arraips ing ihe ar- 
rogance of the patriareh of Confiaotinople, for daring to aliume it, one hun- 
died and fifty years after the (effion of that council, muff convince the rea- 
der, that.it had no ext‘ience at ihat period. The members of the reformed 
churches admit and recognize all the tenets maintained by the four firii Ge- 
neal Councils, and the lait of them was held fome years fubfequent to the 
fuppofed arrival of St. Patrick in Ireland *. 

The illaftrious Archbithop Ufher, in his learned Treatife on the Reli- 

ion of the Ancient Irihh, clearly proves, that the doétrines taught by the 
fiit Chriftian miflionaries in Ireland, were tree from the erroneous novel- 
ties of the Romiih Church ; and how could it be otherwiie, when they were 
fabricated at a much later period ? 

What opinion mutt the reader entertain then of this popith bigot, when 
he tel)s us, ‘ that the faith which was preached by St. Patrick to, and re- 
ceived by the Irith, was that which is now denominated the Roman Ca- 
tholic faiuth.” 

In the fame manner, he endeavours to miflead the reader, when he tells 
him in his Jura Anglorum, page 85, “ that St. Augufline converted the 
Englith Saxons to chrittianity, about the year 600, having been (ent by 
Pope Gregory 1. on that milhon, which is univerfally admitted; but with 
his ufual duingenuoufnels he adds, “ from this time then, until! the refor- 
mation, the majority of this community adopted the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, and made it the eltablithed religion of the country.” 

Through the whole of*this bejutted bigot’s works, there appears an in- 
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*In the Origines Britannice of Stillingfleet, the reader will find it incon- 
trovertibly proved, that moti of what is faid of St. Patrick is fabulous. 
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temperate zeal to prove the fuperiority of the popith fuperftition over the 
ure and evangelical creed of the efiablithed church, and that the inhabi- 
tants of England had for a thoutand years quietly tubmitted to, and recog- 
nized the tupremacy ot the Roman Pontifls; though ut thould be a matter 
of pride and glo. y ta every loyal fubjeet, that the Saxons and Romans made 
a moft {pirtted retiftance to the arrogant and infolent claims of the Romano 
ontiffs; but the prieits, by their irrejjitible powers of laicination on the 
minds of the multitude, inlifted them under the papal banners, and made 
them rebels to their liege fovercign, in coniequence of which King John 
was obliged io refign bis.crown to the pope, and to become his feudatory *. 

We cannot be turprized that the fame caules produce the tame effects in 
our times, and thet an attempt has been made in Ireland, to deprive out 

racious monarch of his throne, with the afliitance o! the French; when 
Dr. Troy, the prefent titular archbuhop of Dublin, in his Paftoral Letter, and 
Lord Fingal, in his Letter to Lord Redetdale, tell us, that the principles of 
Roman Catholics ave the same at all times and in all places. 

Mr. Lock, whe firit cleared hywan reafon from the mitts of errors, fays, 
in his excellent Treatile on Toleration, . 

“ Again that cherch can have vo right to be tolerated by the magilirate, 
which is conitituted upon juch @ bottom, that thofe who eater it do thereby, 
ipso facto, deliver themielves up to the protection and fervice of another 
prince ; for by this means the magi'trate would give way to the fettling of 
a foreign juri:diction in his own country, and Jufler his own people to be 
lifted, as it were, for foldiers again{i his own government.” 

The reader will be enabled to form a competent opinion of Mr, Plow- 
den’s religious and political principles, from thele curlory remarks on his 
works. 

I {hall conclude, then, by informing him, that his pofiliminious preface was 
written to defend his voluminous review from the exce!lent Strictures made 
on it; and as he has had the audacity to treat with indecent lcurrility fome 
diftinguithed members of both Houies of Parliament, I hope the reader will 
approve of the cafligation which | have given him, and which he fo well 
deierves, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Godwin's Life and Age of Chaucer. 
(Concluded from p. 167.) 
Bamenies while in exile, was involved in pecuniary embarraff- 
ments,and our author feelingly laments his diftrefs, The perfons 
to whom he trufted the management of his affairs proved treacherous ; 
detained his income, and even let his apartments, without accounting 
for the rent. His refources failed, and his friends not only deferted, but 


robbed him. With regard to money matters, indeed, he feems never 
to have been remarkable for prudence; and he probably, therefore, 





* For this reafon the Proteflant ftates fhould be on their guard, as popery 
is advancing with rapid and alarming (trides, both ip England and Ireland, 
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detived no affiftance from former favings. - In 1326 he ventured to 
return, heping, we may fuppofe, that he fhould be fuffered to remain 
unmelefted and obfcure, in the bofom of his country. la this, how- 
ever, he was difappointed. He was, for whatever reafon, arrefied by 
an erder from the court, and committed piilsnery molt probably to 
the Tower. 

It was againft the adminiftration of the King that Chaucer had 
flruggled; and it was by them that he was committed to prifon, 
But in Odiober of this year 1 bhomas of Woodftock iucceeded in fub- 
verting the royal authority ; and in December following, Chaucer 
was deprived of his offices of comptroller of tne cuitoms, and of the 
{mall cuftoms in the port of London. The King’s minifters had 
treated him with tendernefs and lenity. ‘* It was referved,” fays 
our author, * for Themas of Woodftock, the patron of Gower, and 
[dele and] who had fo lately fhewn himfcif the vehement and intem- 
peiate partifan of John of Gaunt, but in whom amb.tion finally 
iwallwed up every other fentiment, while he continued Chaucer’s 
confinement in the Tower, to deprive him of his principal means of 
competence and fubfiftence.” (P. 469.) There is here fome incom- 
prehenfible myflery, which we wifh to fee explained. How is it re- 
concileable with Woodttock’s zeal for his brother’s caufe that he 
fhould thus unmercifully perfecute, to ruin, the man who was his 
brother’s firmett adherent and friend ? 

The treafon, infoleace, and cruelty of Woodftock were carried to 
the moft incredible excefs, by the inftrumental ty of that profl:gate 
aflem'ly which obtained the name of the ** Wonder-working Par- 
liament.” Cheucer’s fituation was now fufficient!ly forlorn; it was 
doubt/ul whether he had moft to fear fiom the continuance of the 
ufurpation, or from the rcefloration of the royal authority. In this 
feafon of adverfity it is pleating to find him deriving employment and 
confolation from the refourecs of his own mind, Chaucer, in his 
youth, had tranflated Boethius; and, as Boethius, in prifon, had 
written the * Confolation of Philofophy,” fo Chaucer, in a fimilar 
condition, wrote, but in a ftyle much more myttical and obicure, the 
** Teftament of Love.” 

In this production, which Mr. G. appreciates with his ufual accu- 
racy and corre€inefs of tafte, Chaucer complains tvo much ; and, of 
courfe, weakens the commiferation of his readers. One paflage, 
which Mr. G. has quoted, (p. 483.) contains a very curious difplay 
of Chaucer’s hich eftimation of bis own merits asa poet. But the 
time of his deliverance was now approaching. ‘On the 3d ot May, 
1389, Richard defeated the faction ot W oodttock ; and, on the rath 
of July following, Chaucer was appointed to the honourable and lu- 
crative office of clerk of the warks. It would feem, however, that 
he did not obtain his enlargement unconditionally, and that the terms 
of it were an ample confeflion of his former ieakre&ons, in the con- 
tceit with the c'ty, and an information againft his affociates. For our 
knowledge of ihis incident in the poet’s life we are indcbted to the 
poet 
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hinfelf alone. He has mentioned it, in his * Teftament of 

Love;” but has neither named the :erfons whom he impeached, nor 
his motives for impeaching them. He feems to refer to perfons of 
higher rank than the niagiltrates of London: for ** of the confedera- 
cies,” he fays, **m. ked by my foverains, | mas [ne was, was not] but 

afervaunt.” Who the: e foverains were is not known; Mr. G. thinks 
hae Chaucer couid not mean Woodftock and the other ulurpers, be- 
caufe the King behaved to them on this occafton with the greateft 
clemency. Leatt of ali could he me: in, in our author's opinion, John 
of Gaunt, becaufe Richard con! dered him ever after as loyal, and re- 
foited to him, in all trying circumftances, as his firmeftfriend, Of 
the reafons here afligned by our author, particularly of that which re- 
Jates to Wooditock and his faction, our readers cannot fail to perceive 
the weakne(s. If the King was naturally mercitul, as we are con- 
vinced was the cafe, he would net incline to punith thofe traitors to 
the extent of their crimes. But, fuppofimg that he had fo inclined, we 
can eafily conceive him to have been reitrained by prudence or by 
fear. With regard to Gaunt, although Mr. G. labours hard to make 
him a characler nearly perfect, he had undoubtedly fplendid faults 
as well as virtu:s. We do not, indeed, believe that he was difloyal ; 
but his darling idol was popularity: and the practice of every fa&ious 
éemagogue fhews that nothing is confidered fo fure a means of propi- 
tiating this idol, as to clamour and buftle for the privile ‘ges of the 
people in oppolition to the crown, = The conduct of Ciaucer, on this 

occafion, is regard. d dy our aushor as the molt difhonourable actio n of 
nis life. But this is an inference totally unwarraated. It might 
be either difhonourable or Jaudable in a high decree; but before we 
can determine which epithet it deferves, a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the circumftances of it is requifite than we are ever likely 
to attain. 

In 1386, John of Gaunt, with an army of a men, failed on an 
expedition into Spain, from which he returned in 1280. Though, 
by this attempt, he failed to acquire pofleffion of Caftilte, he enriched 
himfelf, and fueceeded in entailing, by the marriage of his dau zhters, 
the crowns of both Caftille and Portuzal on the heads of his defcen- 
dants. On his return he was created Juke of Aquitaine, without the 
tights of feudal fovereignty, as it had been held by his. brother, the 
Black Prince. And here our author examines an abfurd ftory of his 
having, in full parliament, demanded that his fon, Henry of Boling- 
broke,  thould be publicly acknowleged prefumptive heir to the crown, 
The Bory bears forgery on the very face of it. The true heir, in 
failure of royal iffue, was Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, cldeft fon 
of Philippa, only daughter of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and he had 
accordingly been recognized as fuch. But this fable was afte: wards 
induftrioufly propigated by the crafty cold-hearted Henry IV. asa 
kind of fupport to his villainous ufurpation. 

In 1391, Chaucer loft an income equivalent to 6571. in modern 
Money, being the amount of his falary as clerk of the works. Whe. 
ther 
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ther he refigned, or was fuperfeded, does not appear. ‘There is a 
tradition which reprefents him as pafling fome of his lalt years at 
Woodftock, where he planned and executed his greateft work, the 
Canterbury Tales. 

Our author here again refumes the breach which took place be- 
tween Chaucer and Gower. ‘The caufe of it, he fays, it is difficult to 
difcover. Gower vitited Chaucer in prifon; and Mr. G. conjectures 
that the original ground of the mifunderftanding might be a {uf- 
picion entertained by Chaucer of his fricnd’s not having been fuiii- 
ciently zealous in foliciting, trom !homas of Woodftock, his releafe, 
The fentiment of averfion produced by this fufpicion, our author allo 
conjectures, may have bee increafed by the publicatiou of Gower’s 
** De Confeflione Amantis.” At any other time Chaucer, he thiaks, 
would have looked on this capital publication with pleafure. ‘* But 
poifoned, as his feel:ngs were towards Gower, he viewed it as a new 
act of animotity. Gower, who had hitherto written only in Latin 
aod French, appeared, in his eyes, not contented with treacheroully 
betraying the man that loved him, as now taking up the pen in Eng. 
lifh, with the bafe purpofe of annihilating his literary fame. It feeins 
therefore to have been refentment and indignation that firft infpired 
Chaucer, at an advanced age, with the admirable project of his Canter- 
bury Tales.” (P. 509.) All this, however, is mere conjeflure, with- 
out fo much as even the appearance of pruvof. The real caufe of the 
final breach between Chaucer and Gower, we are perfuaded, was that 
which we before aflizned, the abhorrence excited in the mind of the 
former by the fubitequent difloyalty and meannefs of the latter. In 
1394, Chaucer obtained a penfion of 20]. in modern money, 360. for 
the remainder of his life. 

In the beginning of 1396, John of Gaunt, having been, by the 
death of his Spaniih confort, a widower, for nearly eighteen months, 
publicly married Catharine, Lady Swinford, the fitter of Chaucer’s 
wile. She had lived with him in a {tate of criminal intimacy for 
twenty years, and had borne him three fons, ‘who were afterwards 
known as Ea:l of Somer et, Cardinal Beaufort, and Duke of Exeter, 
and who, in 1397, were, by act of Pariament, Jegitimated by name. 
Our author fuppoies this marriage connected with the poct’s refidence 
at Donnington Cattle, in the county of Berks. That he did refide 
there feems fudiciently certain; but we cannot believe him to have 
been opulent enough to purchaie an eflate. Mr, Godwin, thereforé, 
th nks that he owed it to the munificence of Johnof Gaunt, who, having 
matiied a woman inferior to himfelf, refolved to ennoble, according to 
the ideas of the feudal times, the hufband of her fifter. In 1398 we 
find Chaucer obtaining a patent of protection, the fpecification of 
which is oot Known ; and likewife the grant of a tun of wine yearly, 
which is fcarcely more than half as much as was granted him in 
374 : 

“In his fifty-third chapter Mr. Godwin treats of the king’s fecdnd 


marnage with Habella of Fiance; of the fecond confpiracy, and of the 


death, 
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death, or as our author chufes to call it, the affaflination of Wood- 
ftotk ; of the quarrel between Bolingbroke and Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, on which there refts an impenrtrable myftery, as well as on 
the conduét of the king in that caufe ; of the death and character of 
Jobn of Gaunt; of the depoafition of Richard II. ; of Chaucer's be- 
haviour on that event; a behaviour deferving of every praife; of the 
favours conferred on him by the new fovereign; and of his removal 
to London, where he died. 

‘The Duke of Lancatter died Feb. 3, 1399, in the 59th year of his 
age. Concerning the immediate cauie of his death there remains ou 
record a curious document, which has engaged a confiderable portion 
of attention. It is contained in a manufcript work of a Dr. Thomas 
Galcoigne, intitled, “* Ditionarium Theologicum,” which is pre- 
ferved in Lincoln College, in Oxford. Dr. Galcoigne was a diltin- 
guifhed member of the Univerfity, having twice difcharged the office 
of Chancellor, and died in 1457. We fhall give his ftory in his own 
words. 


«“ Novi ego, magifier Thomas Gafcoigne, licet indignus, Sacra Theolo- 
gix Doétor, qui hee feripfi et collegi, diverfos viros, qui mortut fuerunt ex 
putrefactione membrorum fuorum genitalium et corporis fui; qua corruplie 
et putrefaciio, ut ipfi dixcrant, caufata fuit per exercitium copale carnalis 
cum mulieribus. Magnus enim Dax in Anglia, {cilicet J. de Gaunt, mortuus 
eii ex tali putrefactione membrorum genitalium et corporis fui, caufata per 
frequentationem inulicrum. Magnus enim fornicator fuit, ut in toto regao 
Anglia divulgabatur: et ante mortem fuam, jacens fic infimus in lecto, 
eandem putrefactionem regi Angliz, Ricardo Secundo, ofiendit, cum idem 
rex eundem Ducem in {ua infirmitate vifitavit; et dixit miht qui ifia novit, 
unus fidelis Sacrze Theologie Baccalaureus,” 


Of the charge here exhibited againft his favourite charaCler our au- 
thor has attempted a refutation, which, we are forry to fay, is little 
creditable to his candour, to his information, or to his fagacity. Ie 
difcovers, indeed, a degree of prejudice, and even of ignorance, which 
we were not, by any means, prepared to expect. The ftory he attri- 
butesto “the fpleen of the church.” The Duke of Lancafter was a 
favourer of Wicklific, and confequently a heretic. And ‘ it is well 
known,” fays our author, ‘* that the circumftances attending the latt 
moments of heretics and infidels have ever formed a favourite topic 
to their more fortunate and immaculate oppofers.”’ In confirmation 
of this faét he alleges the aflertion of Walfingham, that Wickliffe died 
by the judgment of God; and on fuch affertions be gives us the com- 
m:nt of honeft Anthony Wood, who was certainly, as he obferves, no 
friend to innovation, and whole words we deem it neceflary to quote. 


« The fame perfons further affirm John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter, 
becanle he was a patron of Wickliffe, Audendis suis miserum in modum ulceri- 
bus exesis occubuisse, and add that, being devoted to lewd women, he contraét- 
ed a venereal contagion. Whether thefe thing: are true or feigned, for 
the gratification of hatred, I fhall not dijpute. Certainly moft authors aflert 
that this difeafe was firft known in the world long atter ais period; and it 
was 
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was held, even iathe reign of Hen. VILL. fo infetious, as for it to have maile 
one of the articles of trea'onable acculalion againtt Cardinal Wolley, that he 
approached the roval perion at a time when he knew himielf to be afflicted 
with this diforder.” 


In order to difcredit Gale oigne’s teftimony, our author ftates a fad 
which, whether true or talic, is nothing to the purpofe. In 1406, a 
Lefblencnial was iflued, in far. ur of Wickliffe, in the name of the 
Univerfity , and to this teftimonial the common feal of the Univerfity 
was affixed. But Ga: coigne affiims thet the feal was clend ftirely 
obtained, for the purpofe, by a heretic of the name of Peter Payne, 
Our iagenious author, taking it for granted that this affirmation is 
‘falfe, concludes that Gatcorgne | is unworthy of belief, and eve: fays 
that his tale about John of Gaunt has ‘* certainly every inherent 
token of a premeditated calumny. His ¢ boneft Bachelor of Divinity’ 
is introduced in a mannerin which no witnefs was ever brought to an 
honeff tale.” [Extraordinary phratcology furely.} Mr, Godwin thea 
urges the improbability that John of Gaunt was a common fornica- 
tor. ‘*He was indeed,” fays our author, ‘* in the theological fenfe, a 
fornicator; for he was for twenty years in familiar connection with 
Catharine Swinford without being her hufband.” By this it would 
appear that our able biozrapher has yet to learn the difference between 
fornication and adultery. He infilts, however, that Gaunt’s attach- 
ment to that lady isa prefumption that he was not fuch a general li- 
bertine as seg Te would make him. 

Ths ftory, which Mr. Godwin exprefsly calls ‘* malicious,” has 
© Jately been revived,” he fays, “by the fniffer and ill-omened in- 
du(try of ceitain naturalifts and antiquarians.” Why the induftry 
of thefe naturalifts and antiquarians is thus defcribed, we cannot con- 
ceive, unlefs Mr. Godwin would have every document deftroyed, or, 
at Jeaft kept out of fight, which, in any degree, refleéts on the charac- 
ter of John of Gaunt. But this would be fuch a difhoneft with as we 
cannot fuppole our author capable of forming, much lefs of avowing. 
Of malice, however, in the relator, Gafco'gne, we can fee no traces. 
There is no appearance of his confidering the difeafe of Gaunt as a 
judgment from God, or as inflicted on account of his patronizing 
Wickliffe. The cafe is.very unaftectedly deferibed as a fimple fa@ ; 
and Gafcoigne accounts for it, not by a miraculous, but by a natural 

caufe. It is not even reprefented as extraordinary ; for it is given 
only as an inftance of what had frequent/y happened, and the frequency 
of it is exprefsly attefted on the authority of Galcoigne’s perfonal 
knowledge. ‘ Novi ego diverfos vires, &c.” and all the difference 
between thefe perfons and John of Gaunt confifts in this, that the cafe 
ef the former is recorded trom Gatcoigrte’s own knowledge, while that 
of the latter depends on information communicated by ; ‘nother. Sup- 

ofing the information to have been really given, which Mr. Godwin 
will not furely fay is an impofible or abfurd fuppofition, we = to 
know how he would have had the ‘* honeft bachelor of divinity” 
weduced, and what proofs of traud he dilcovers on the face of his 
teltimony ? 
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tetimony ? Our author fays, indeed, that if the circumftances [which] 
he (the bachclor) relates had made a fubje& of converfation between 
Richard II. and his dying uncle, this Chancellor of the Univerfity 
might have found witnefles of a very diiterent fafhion to atteft his 
narrative. ‘Uhisis furely moft extraordinary: where was he to find 
them? [oes Mr. G. imigine that the utmoft care would be 
taken to atteft and render public, the difyrace of the firft prince of 
the blood? that a particular account of it, drawn up by a notary, 
and figned by witneiles, would be lodged among the records of the em- 
pire? The fymptoms of the cafe might, indeed, be whifpered in con- 
verfation, and become generally known; but no other information 
with regard to it was to be expected. 

And as in the teftimony of Dr, Gafcoigne there is nothing which 
has the appearance of fraud or of malice againit Gaunt, fo in the 
cafe itfelf there is nothing which carries an air of improbability. Our 
author, indeed, as well as Anthony Wood, feems to think that the 
diftemper of J. of G. muft neceflarily have been what is now denomi- 
nated the venereal difeafe. ‘* The ftory,” he fays, ‘* hes been inge- 
nioufly employed to vindicate the ditcoverers of America from the 
charge of introducing into Europe the moft veaomous of difeafes.” 
The fact is as Mr. Godwin has ftated it; for, though the greater 
number of phyficians, we believe, as well as of hiftorians and anti- 
quarians, are agreed that this difeafe was imported fiom America, 
yet Dr. Sanchez and others have contended, with much learning and 
ability, that it was known in Europe long before. The firft voyage 
of Columbus, when he difcovered Cuba and St. Domingo, was in 
1492, ninety-three years after the death of Gaunt, and thirty-five 
atter that of Gafcoigne. If, therefore, the fymptoms defcribed by 
Gafcoigne be certainly thofe of the venereal dileafe, it moft unquef- 
tionably, unlefs the document be a forgery altogether, was known in 
his time ; for he could not, without the {pirit of prophecy, have, in 
order to calumniate the memory of Gaunt, invented the accurate de- 
feription of a difeafe which did not make its appearance till near 40 
years after his death. But our author feems not to have known that 
even thofe phyficians who maintain, that the fyphilitic virus firit 
came from America, admit, and indeed contend, that, long before, 
a difeafe was known which, in all its chief fymptoms, exactly re- 
fembled the venercal, from which it differed only in not being de- 
rived from a fpecific contagion. This difeafe, which our old authors 
often exprefs by the appellation of ** THe BrenninG,” that is, the 
burning, was contracted ex humoribus acribus et putridis, in vagina 
mufiebri colle@is ; and, alihough it was not communicated, like the 
venereal, per copulam carnalem, from him wh» had contracted it, yet 
it frequently terminated fataily in the patients, ‘* gus morfui fuerunt,” 
to ufe Gafcoigne’s words, ‘‘ex putrefaclione membrorum Juorum geni- 
taltum et corporis fut. Of this diftemper, its caufe, fymptoms, and 
virulence, our readers may find an account in the firit volume of 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Freind’s Hiftory of Phyfic, wherc the cafe of John of Gaunt is parti. 
cularly mentioned, and his death afcribed to it. 

Our author, however, is greatly offended that fo immaculate g 
chara@er as John of Gaunt fliould be thought to have died trom fo 
difgraceful a caufe ; but his zeal fees here to have blinded bis judg. 
ment. It was hardly, wé really think, worth our author’s while to 
attempt the vindication, from a charge of fornieation, of the man 
who, by our author’s own acknowledgment, lived fo many years in 
a {tate of adultery. Nor can Mr. Godwin be ignorant that the 
length of Gaunt’s attachment to’ Catherine Swintord affords no pre. 
fumption againft the truth of the charge. Gaunt, it is evident, 
though a biave, magnificent, and high minded prince, was far from 
being a faint. On the contrary, his iite feems to have bern as free 
as his principles were latitudinarian ; and, confequently, he was as 
likely to have owed his death to the caufe aligned by Dr. Gafcoigne 
as any man of his times. We cannot quit this fubjeét without re- 
marking the ftrange and very cenfurable partiality of cur ingenious 
author. The character and conduct of Richard iI. have come down 
to us loaded with infamy and vice by the mercenary hiftorians of the 
Houte of Lancafter. Yet in the reprefeniation’s of thefe venal hifto- 
rians, who had every mctive to difguife, and even to falfify the 
truth, Mr. Godwin acquieices without feeming to entertain a fingle 
doubt. But when Dr. Gaicoigne, in a document which difcovers 
not one fign of bad iaith or of malicious intentions, refiets on the 
chara@ter of John.of Gaunt, our author’s refentment is roufed to fuch 
a pitch, that he has equally left fight of the laws of evidence and of 
the duties of an impartial writer. 

Chaucer died in London, OSober 25, 1400, and was buried, as 
already obferved, in Weflminiter Abbey, which was furely honoured 
by receiving his remains. ‘It is Jikely,” feys our author, *¢ that 
Thomas Chaucer ftood by, and faw the remains of his father quietly 
depofited in the grave. It is likely that his funcral was attended by 
his nephew, Beaufort, bifhop of Lincoln, and the brother of the bi- 
fhop, the Lord Great Chamb:rlain of England.” (2. 559.) This 
is all, unqueftionably, | kely enough ; but was it neceliary that Mr. 
Godwin thould fuggett it? What follows, however, is fiill more ex- 
traordinary. ‘* If thefe circumftances,” he fays, *¢add nothing to 
the genuine honours of Chaucer, and if we confefs the name of the 
poet to be greater than all the denomjnations which monarchs can 
beftow, yet the moft fafidious philofopher may be gratified to {ce 
things as they aélually were, and to be an attendant in imagination 
upon the herle of Chaucer.””. Not to mention the trivial nature of 
thefe reflefions, which our ingenious biographer appears to confider 
as protouns: do we fee things, it may be afked,- as they adtually were 
by becoming attendants in imagination ? 

The LVth, or concluding, chapter of Mr. Godwin’s book is 
wholly employed on Chaucer’s cha:a@er, which is drawn at full 
length, 
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length, with the lineaments very diftin@ly marked, but, for the moft part, 
we think, ina very badtafte. A great | number of fucceflive paragraphs 
begin with the words ** Chaucer was.”” For example: ** Chaucer was 
a courtier —Chaucer was an ambaflador—Chaucer was a minifter— 
Chaucer was a patriot, &c.” As thiscan hardly be fuppofed to have 

happened without a fludied defign, it fuggetts the idea of affe&tation 
and pedantry. But what, in this chapter, chiefly difguils us, is the 
air of importance which Mr. Godwin puts on in prefenting us with 
trivial and puerile reflections, as if they were of the moft interefting 
nature. Concerning the poet’s removing to Donnington, our author 
thus writes: ‘* John of Gaunt at this time married Chaucer’s kint- 
woman, and he told the poet” [who teld our author fo?) ** that now, 

being nearly allied to royalty, he muft change the ftyle in which he 
had hitherto lived. Chaucer confented. An ancient caftle opened 
its ample gates, and fpread out its fpacious apartments, to receive 
him as its inhabitant. Chaucer brought hither the fame gay and 


- well- tempered mind which had accompanied him through life : he 


fat under his own oaks, and i ina truly focial {pirit named them after 
his benefactors and patrons.” (P. 565.) ‘This is bad enough; but 
what we are going to fubjoin is much w: fe. Mr. Godwin is (peak- 
ing of Chaucer’s teftiinony in a caufe of arms between Grofvenor and 
Scrope. ‘%* He defcribes himfelf as walking in Friday-ftreet, in the 
city of London, and obferving there the arms which he had always 
feen borne by the family of Scrope, hung out as a fign, This 
incontiderable circumftance immediately excites an intereft in 
the patriarch of the Englifh language and of Englifh poetry. The 
Scropes were his friends. He accofts a ftranger whom he per- 
ceives accidentally ftanding by, and afks, what inn is that, which I 
obferve has bung out the arms of Scrope for its liga !—Nay, replied 
the other, i: is no inn, nor are thofe the aims of Scrope 5 they are 
the fhield of a Chefhire family of the name of Grofvenor.”” So much 
for the faét: now for the refle@tion. ‘** In Chaucer, the thus ad- 
drefiing himfelf to a perfon unknown, 1s no evidence of a vulgar, in- 
delicate, and eudifcri ninating mind. It fhews that he was a cha- 
racter, not fattidious enough to refufe to interefi itfelf in trifles, and 
frank, and even affable, in bis intercourfe with mankind.” (P. 569.) 
This is, furely, a buslef que on profound obfervation, Yet our au- 
thor’s fummary appreciation of Chaucer’s merit as a poet 1s written 
with juft difcrimination, and much accurate remark, We thall copy 


the laft paragraph of the book. 


“ His belt works, his Canterbury Tales in particular, have an abfolute 
merit which {tands in need of no extrinfic accident to thew it to advantage, 
and no apology to atone for its concomitant defects. They clals with 
whatever is beft in the poetry of any country or any age, Yet when we 
further recollect, that they: were written in a remote and femi-barbarous 
age, that Chaucer had, to a certain degree, to create a language, or 
to _reliore to credit a language which had been funk into vulgarity and 


contempt, by being conidered as @ [the] language of flaves, that hiflory 
exified only in unconnected fragments, and that his writings, ltupendous 
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as we find them, are aflociated, as to the period of their produétion, with 
the firtt half-atfured li/pings of civilization ahd the male, the aftonifhment 
and awe with which we regard the great father of Englifh poetry mutt be 
exceedingly increafed, and the lover of human nature, and of intelleéual 
power, will doom no time mifpent that adds to his familiar acquaintance 
with the hiftory of fuch a man, or with writings fo produced.” 


Of the ftyle of Mr. G.’s work we have fpoken in terms of general 
commendation. In many inftances it is ftriking beautiful, yet we 
fhould not difcharge our duty to the public, if we did not obferve that 
it is marked by ftriking peculiarities and fome grofs deformities. We 
have firft to remark the author’s almoft conftant fuppreffion of the re- 
lative pronoun, whenever it is governed by the following verb: 
Thus, ** The firft romances we poffe/s,” for which we poffe/s; ** the 
was the deity be adored,” for whom he adored. This elliptical con- 
ftruction has long, we are aware, been adopted in poetry, where many 
liberties are reafonably allowed on account of the difficulties to which 
the poet is expofed. We are forry, however, to fee it prevailing fo 
frequently in profe, efpecially in grave and dignified compofition. 
Many, indeed, of our beft writers employ it; but we cannot help 
confidering it as a manifeft defe&t. The ufe of it we have fometimes 
heard defended, and that, too, even by men of undifputed tafte, who 
alleged that, in many cafes, it contributes highly to euphony and 
rhythm ; but we hardly ever obferved an inftance where we could 
certainly pronounce that it had this effect. Mr. G. feems to have 
fome particular reafon for his uniform ufe of it ; for fo prominent a 
character is it of his ftyle, that we have noticed hardly fewer than 300 
places in which it occurs. It fometimes appears with 2 moft awk- 
ward grace, as in the following fentence: ‘ All thofe things became 
gratifying to his heart, on account of the pajfion they feet and the ob- 
yee? to which they were paid.” (11. 287.) Why fhould the relative be 
admitted in one of thefe claufes, and excluded from the other, when 
the form of both is the fame? We may give ano.her example, at 
leaft equally unaccountable, ‘* A varicty of circumftances now fa- 
voured the career of Wicliffe; the fchifm of the church; the counte- 
nance he had received from the great; andthe open favour which bis 
doéirines obtained from the multitude.” (11. 376.) If Mr. G. can 
point out any folid ground for the difference of fyntax in the two laft 
claufes of the fentence jult quoted, we fhall be glad to be informed of it. 
Another fault of much the fame kind, very common with our au- 
thor, is the omiflion of what is called the conjunétion that in fuch 
fentences as this: ** Every thing partakes of the author, as if he 
thought ‘that] he fhould be everlaftingly difgraced by becoming na- 
tural, inartificial, and alive.” (1. 318.) Than a fentence in which 
both omiflions, that of the relative, and that of the conjunction, are 
conjoined, it is impoffible to conceive any thing more maimed and 
hobbling. ‘* Such is the idea of the ftate of poetry and refinement 
[which] it is proper [that] we fhould bring with us, when we pro- 
ceed to the examination of Chaucer’s earlieft confiderable production, 

the Court of Love.” (1. 231.) | * 
r. 
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Mr. G. very frequently mifplaces the adverb on/y; an arrangement 
by which he often conveys a meaning entirely different from what he 
‘intends. Thus, ** The Saracens,” © % Mr. G. ** were only checked 


jn their career by the military prowefs of Charles Martel in 732.” 
(II. 47.) Thefe words, in their natural conftrh@ion, fignify that 
the Saracens received nothing more than a check, which check was given 
them by Charles Martel in 732. But the author’s meaning is, that 
they received no check until they received it from that warrior. 
In the fame page is another fentence of which the conftrution is par- 
ticularly faulty, owing to the fame caufe. ‘* The court of the Black 
Prince—was not only the refort of noblemen and warriors, but alio of 
crowned heads.” Here the words not only ought evidently to have fol- 
lowed refort, inftead of going before it. By the improper collocation 
of this adverb, the following account of the romantic or burlefque 
ftyle is made to exprefs a falfhood. ‘“ In it,” fays our author, ** the 
artificial and preconcerted is on/y /bewn, and thoje fainter and evane/- 
cent touches, by which every man betrays the kind to which he be- 
longs, are loft.” (11. 579) Here the adverb ought either to have 
ftood the firft word in the fentence, or to have been placed between 
preconcerted and is. Very many {uch faulty cxgrolitins might be 
given ; and Mr. G. is the lefs excufable, becaufe, in other inftances, 


. he has taken care to employ this adverb with the utmoft propriety. 


“ The Albigenfes maintained that Jefus Chrift—only feemed to have 
expired on the crofs;” (II. 212.) where the pofition of the adverb 
is right, becaufe the oppofition is between /eeming to expire and really 
expiring. In this refpect, too, the following fentence is entitled to 
praife, although in another the conftruéction is clumfy: ** Nor was 
the King of Caftille only prevented from affifing, or underflanding the 
condition of, his family and courtry; he was expofed to the moft pain- 
ful anxiety as to his own fituation and the clearnefs of his fame.” 
(II. 232.) The words here oppofed are prevented and expofed; and 
this oppofition is precifely pointed out by the place of the adverb; but 
the words in italics are tacked together in a way which difcovers 
either want of {kill, or inattention to neatnefs. 

Another great impropriety in Mr. G.’s ftyle confifts in his manner 
of conftruing the pretent participles of verbs. /He ufes them as partici- 
ples at the very faine moment in which he converts them into verbal 
nouns. ‘* The Earl of Richmond had an inclination to the writing 
Englifh verfes.”” (1. 432.) “* The killing a deer—was punifhed, &Xc. ; 
when the filling a man could be atoned for, &c.” (I, 112, 113.) 
This mode of writing is both flovenly and inaccurate, Whenever 
the article is prefixed the word is a noun, and muft be conftrued as 
fuch. Mr. G. therefore, ought to have faid ‘* the writing of Englifb 
rte as well’as ** the killing of a deer” and ‘* the killing of a man,” 

e thought that this prepofterous conftruction of the participle, 
which involves, in truth, a glaring inconfiftency, had been wholly 
abandoned; and Mr. G. in one place, which we have remarked, is 
right. He talks of the eer: the mendicant friars ‘ in regard 
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to the mafs of young perfons, to the inveigling of whom their arts were 
directed.” (I. 195-) 

Our author has likewife adopted a practice which cannot be repro. 
bated with too much feverity ; the practice of debafing a pure Englith 
ftyle by the pedantry of introducing, every now and then, fome word 
from the French. Of-thefe words we have ennui, eclat, naiveti, 
amours, coup-de-main, beaux efprits, and traits of difpofition. By 
turning to pages 347, 348. of our X{th Volume, our readers will 
find that we have formerly declared our decided difapprobation of fuch 
motley compofition ; of fuch a 





« party-colour’d drefs 
Of patch'd and piebald languages.” 


If aman, who writes in his native tongue, is perpetually recurring 
to foreign languages, the conclufion will be that he is not matter of 
his own; and for an Englifhman efpecially, whofe copious {peech is, 
by candid foreigners themfelves, (as, in the place referred to, we 
have fhewn is the cafe,) allowed to be the firft language in modern 
Europe, to forget this acknowledged {uperiority, and to feed the vanit 
of our afluming neighbours, by making downright gibberifh of his 
own ftyle, is furely difgraceful. Befides, it will not be alleged, that 
the idea annexed to any of the French words employed by our author 
is incapable of being exprefled in Englith ; fo that their introdu@ion 
is wholly unneceflary. We are well aware, indeed, that fome ideas 
are exprefied with more neatne(s and precifion in one language than 
in another ; but itis clearly the cuty of every writer to conform to the 
genius of the language in which he writes, and to fearch its ftores for 
ct. ahead idioms and phrafes, inftead of indulging his own lazinefs 
or cafe by borrowing elfewhere. 

Mr. G. however, ufes many words, which though they are not 
French, have no title to be confidered as Englifh ; and which, with a 
liberty difpreportioned, we fulpe€@t, to his rank in the republic of 
letters, he has taken upon himfelf to employ without fufficient au- 
thority. Such are intellectualized, Juperfubtle, praxifes, a moft vile 
founding word, narrate, which is Scotch, bumanne/i, a/pirant, tech- 
nicalities, uncontrol, outfit, denaturalized, &c. Of pidlurefque we thall 
not complain, becaufe what could our modern tomifis do without it? 
Yet it very evidently is not fully naturalized ; and befides, it is made 
to fignify any thing or nothing. Several of Mr. Godwin’s words are 
‘either obfolete or improper for profe ; as perdurable, to tender, for to 
treat tenderly, tmbecile, awe-infpiring, inflinél, ufed as an adjective, 
&c. In many cafes where his words are good, his application or con- 
{trution of them is not conformable to the genius of the language. 
Thus we have ‘ infpiring in their own breaits fentiments ;” “¢ aflo- 
ciated to his children ;” ** feelings were originated ;” ‘* compudfory al- 
liance,” for forced alliance ; ‘‘ to revolt” ufed tranfitively, in the fenfe 
of to alienate ; ** oceafion to” for ogcafion ef; ** caft in the fcene of 
thefe commotions ;” ‘* privy of this,” which is fo bad, that we are 
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inlined to believe it an error of che prefs, To thefe may be added, 
«knight errants,”’ which, certaialy, fhould be & ivhis-errant, as our 
githor has elfewhere poets-lau: cat, °° his cfg es Were pl iced te had 
rod,” for had trodden ; and ‘‘to dijcharve concerns,’ for to tranfat 
hem. At p. 321. Vol. I. dersfon is improperly called an epithet. 

Our author’s fentences are tometimes embdarratied, and very care. 
lefsly conftructed. At Pp. 1:4, 115, of Vol. I. a hawk is three 
times called it, and immediately atter dim. At p. 258. the author’s 
phrafeology conveys the idea that Chaucer and Milton lived at the 
fame period. The following fentences are very. flovenly, if not an- 
grammatical, ‘* Loilius, of whom it feems absurd to'dipute the ex- 
iftence, or to confound him as an author with the Florentine. novelift, 
may, &e.” 1.275. ‘* When men whofe heatts thould be pure, and 
their office rejpeéted, are thus treated with open contumely, it is im- 
poflible, &c. p. 367. In p. 4:6. Mr. Godwin writes thus: * Seven 
years was the regular period in which for the candidate for knighthood to 
remain in the rank of p ge, and feven years longer he was an etquire.” 
Can any thing be conceived more clumfy than the march of this fen- 
tence? The to!lowing is fuch an initance of carelefInefs as we have 
feldom feen. ‘* Charles V. faw that the inhabi:ants of Picardy and 
Aguitaine earnettly delired to recurn undcr the {way of their native 
fovereign, and he was convinced that nothing could tend more 
ftrongly to that purpof/e, than his carefully providing for them time 
and opportunities for that purpofe, and wailing the ftrength of the 
adver‘ary in inactive campaigns.” II. 76. Of fuch carelefinefs we 
fhall give yet one inttance more, which is ftrikingly ungrammatical. 
It-occurs Vol. II. p. 443. ** Chaucer muft have been unworthy [of] 
the name of a man, if be had feen the deftruction of the liberties of 
his native plece, combined with a black and infamous plot againtt 
the life of an innocent prince, perhaps the worthielt and moft valua- 
ble member of the commonwealth, and not have exerted every faculty 
[which ] he p fleffed to defeat it.” “The end of this fentence is cu- 
rioufly inconfiftent with the beginning. And not have exerted fhould 
evidently have been either and not exerted, or, more properly fill, and 
bad not exerted. 

Mr. Godwin is not always fufficiently careful to employ the pro- 
per m des and tenfes of his verbs. ‘* A candidate for knighthood 
muft be grofsly recreant to the true fpirit of his profeffion, if he 
thou ht of the female fex with any fentiments of rude famiiiarity and 
difrefpect.” I. 410. For mul be Mr. Godwin thould have written 
muft have been. At p. 133. of Vol, Il. our author, {peaking of the 
removal of Wykeham from the miniftry, fays, ** lt appears as if the 
meafure were co:certed between ewvenen all the three parties.” 
This is very bad ; for the fenfe mott evidently requires had been. At 
p. 216. **He did them infpect, examine, and inquire:”’ where did 
is ufed as the preterite tenie. And at p. 372. we have the following 
paflage, in which were is improperly uled for was. ‘* But if he,” 
that is Gaunt, * were the were in England to whom it belonged 
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to redrefs grievances, and check abufes, we may eafily believe thi 
no perions were quicker to difcern this circumflance than the confi. 
dential advifers of the deluded Richard ” ‘Vhe fol owing is fo glaring 
an offence againft confiltency in the ufe of the tenf:s, that we wonder 
how ict eicaped our fagacious author’s obfervation. ‘* As foon as 
Chaucer had reached the caltle, he difeovers that it is conitructed of 
ove perfect beryl.” Il. 189 

The inftances in which Mr. Godwin is chargeable with aff ted 
phraleology are almoft innumerable. We fhal! poinc out a few of 
the moft reprehenfible. The firlt feuteace of his book, we believe, 
is not Englith: ‘ The queftion of when Chaucer was barn and when 
he died. ... is involved in inconliderable obfcurity.””. Our author, 
afterwards, at page 2!. Vol. I. {peaks of the fciences not having yet 
denizened themi{elves at Oxford and Cambridge. At p. 302. he calls 
Chaucer, Mandeville, Wickliffe, and Gower, ‘* The evangelitis ot 
our tongue,” an expreflion which has no appropriate beauty, and is, 
befides, profane. At p. 437. he talks of ** heroes who had won im- 
mortal note ;’’ where fame or henour would be infinitely preterable. 
At Pp. 37, 38. Vol. II. we hear of ‘* works flamped with the marks 
of energy and individuality of thinking ;” the precife meaning of which 
exprefion we fhould be glad to know. At p. 54. ‘* the younger 
knights,” inflead of having their fpirits elevated, * felt their c7rcwla- 
ion augmented,”’ at the fight of the valley of Roncefvalles. Wyke- 
ham, our author fays, p. 129. ‘was fober, fagacious, and penec- 
trating ; with no mercurialne/s of temper calculated to involve him in 
difgrace .... Handfome he appears to have been, and tail?’ a mott 
affeéted inverfion. At p. 360. Mr. Godwin fpeaks of Richard 11. as 
‘* being now a hufband, and inflalled in the faculties and immunities of 
aman,’ This is furely fufficiently unnatural; yet it is nothing to 
what we meet with at page 400. where we have “an ancient baron 
neighboured to a throne.” At p. 463. we have the “ inteilefual fa- 
mine toa poor eftate;”’ at p. 465. “*the Hercules’ pillars of human 
genius ;”” and, laftly, at p. 579. we are aflured that “ the frarts, and 


fallies, &c. of Hotfpur are the very man that the post defired to preient 


to us,” 

But befide thefe fhort and occafional examples, in which our au- 
thor’s affectation is, for the moit part, confined to infulated phrafes, 
he is fometimes feized with more lafting fits of ir, which, to fay the 
truth, are exceedingly offenfive. Of thefe we have already adverted 
to more than one, and fhall here exhibit the evidence of another, 
which palpab’y difcovers itfelf in a fucied di‘play of fententious bre- 
vity, continued to a very confiderable extent. Mr. Godwin, we 
doubt not, thought the pallage very fine, but to us it feems written in 
the very worit tafte. Chaucer, he fays, 

« Gave himfelfup to the impreilions of nature, and to the fenfations 
[which] he experienced. He tludied the writings of his contemporaries, 
and of certain of the ancients. He was learned, according to the Jearning 
of his day. He wrote, becaufe he felt himfelf impelled to write. He 

analyled 
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analyfed the models which were before him. He fought to pleafe his 
friends and fellow-(cholars in the two Univertities. He aipired to an exten- 
five and lafiing reputation, He formed the gigantic and arduous plan of 
giving poetry to a language, which could as yet fcarcely be faid to have 
any poetry to boaft.” 

“ Now he was placed in a different fcene. Without bearing the title 
of the court-poet, he was the court-poet in reality. He had no competi- 
tor. His fuperiority was univerfally acknowledged. He had been borne 
along on the tide of his acknowledged reputation to the eminence [which] 
he at prefent occupied. He had the character of his country to tutiain ; 
and the literature of a natior relied upon his thoulders.” (Vol. Ip. 436.) 


We mutt now take leave of Mr. Godwin’s werk, which, with all 
its faults, is, in our Opinion, a work of great merit. With regard 
to fome of our ftri€tures upon it, we fhali not be furprized though 
our author fhould d ff-r from us. Yet we have endeavoured to 
“6 {peak of it as it 1s,” If we have ** nothing extenuated,’’ neither have 
we ** fet down aught in malice.” If we nave frequently found our- 
felves «bliged to condemn, «ur praif: has been as liberal'y and cor- 
dially beftowed, whenever we conceived that Mr. Godwin deferved 
it. We have nothing more to aid but that, excepting a very few 
typographical errurs, the mechanical part of the work is execuced 
with fingular neatnefs ; and that the author has fhewn a very laud- 
able attention to the convenience of his readers, by furnifhing them 
with what is of high importance, an exceedingly ampie and accurate 


Index, 


Letters on Silefia; written during a Tour through that Country in the 
Years 1800, 1801. By his excellencvy J hn Quincy Adams, then 
Minifter from the United States to the Court of Berlin; and fince 
Member of the American Senate. 8vo, Pp. 387. 8s. Budd, 


Londun, 1804. 


R. ADAMS commenced his tour, July the r5th, 1800, and 
leaving Berlin, fet out for Frankfort, on the Oder. Frank- 

fort is an old town, containing about 12,000 inhabitants, of which 
one fourth are Jews. At Frankfort he remained feveral days, and had 
an opportunity of making remarks on the manners of the people, 
H s obfervations are lively, but tomewhat flight and defultory ; which 
laft quality is, prhaps, not eafily to be fepaiated trom an account of 
a hafty tour. At Grunberg, the firft town of Silefia, on the fide of 
Lower Saxony, he met with a Mr. Anders, a gentleman of fome 
literary talents ; and from him he heard an account of Garve, a Ger- 
man writer of confiderable fame in his own country, who had died 
about two years before. The only fpecimens of his ability that our 
tourift mentions, are tranflations into Ge: mun of Cicero’s Offices and 
Paiey’s Moral Philofophy. Silefia is fertile, neverthelefs the peafants 
are in a miferable condition, and me flavery fubfifts in great feve- 
4 rity. 
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rity. The Catholics and Proteftants reciprocally indulge all the 
hatred of ignorant and intolerant bigotry. The Silefians appear to 
be a good deal addiGted to fuperftition, and attribute great power and 
influence to an imaginary perfonage, whom they call Rubenzahl, a 
kind of a {pirit who dwells in the m« puntains, and affumes as many 
fhapes as Proteus. The hills of Silefia are extremely beautiful and 
romantic ; the mountains terrific and fublime. From one of them 


originate two mighty rivers, which take a very different direction, 


It is (fays our author) a remarkable circumftance, that upon this 
mountain, a d certainly within three or four Englith miles of each other, 
are the fources of the Elbe and of the Ode, two of the largeti rivers of 
Germany ; one of which rans eatterly, until it empties itfelf into the Bahic 
beyond Stettin, while the other takes its courfe weftward, and rolls its 
waters into the North Sea at Cuxhaven. The fources of both are nume- 
rous; for inttead of eleven ‘prings, which fome of the German geogia- 
phers would aflign to the Elbe, there are probably here above fitty w hic h 


pay their tribute to it, and the {prings which finally fend their ftreams to 
the Oder on the Silefian fide, are equally numerous.” 


The Silefian mountaincers.our tourift reprefents as in a moft mi- 
ferable ftate. 


‘ Their houfes (he fays) are fituated at fuch an elevation upon the 
mountains, that the ground will produce nothing but grafs, and they can 
raile nothing but cows, goats, and a few fowls. For fix months in the 
year they are in a manner buried under the fnow, and are cut off from all 
intercourfe with other human beings. ‘Their log huts are of a tingle 
ftory, and a hay-loft; the floor below i is divided into four apartments, one 
of which isa ftable for their cattle, another their dairy, the third is the 
common dwelling place of all the family, and the fourth a very (mall room 
for the reception of flrangers. The family room ferves at ouce as kitchen, 
eating room, and bed room, and is heated with fires all the year round. 
There is a wide be ch that goes all round the room on which they ileep, 
for they have no beds.” 


‘The moft lofty mountain is Riefen Koppe, having a (ummit that is 
called the Giant's Head, ‘Theusce the p: oipet i is very grand and exe 
tenfive. In Silefia, an attempt was made to produce beet ugar ; but 
it proved ineffectual. In foie parts of Silefia there are confide rable 
manufactories of linen; and alfo a good deal of trade in that article. 
Mr. Adams was invited to a formal dinner of thirty faihionable per- 
fons. They fat down foon after one, and rofe from table juit before 
fix. 

“ The whole of this time is employed in eating ; for the ladies and gen- 
tlemen all rofe together, and there was very ] te wine drank. Bui as only 
one di) is ferved at a time, and in a dinner of three courfes, every difh 
muift be handed round to every gucit; the interyals between the dies 
are of courte very long ; the ufual time o f fitting on fuch occafions we are 
told is about feven hours, but it was here abridge d out of complaifane e to 
us, After dinner we walked in the garden, and cotfee was ferved in an 

rbour, where we fat for fome time and converfed, As evening came on, 
the 
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the company fat down to cards, and played until eleven, when a cold colla- 
tion was ferved in another room We were now permitted, as firangers, 
toreturn to our ino ; but the rest of the company continued at their cards, 
and the collation until half paft twelve. ‘This as the ufual courle ofa great 
d.nner in Silefia.” 

To follow the tourift through the whole of his work, would occupy 
2 greater portion of our journal than the comparative importance of 
thefe letters permits. “Therefore without entering farther into its de- 
tails, we fhall content curfelves with obferving, that the production 
belore us exhibits no great powers, cither in defenbing external na- 
ture, or in delineating manners. It is not, however, deficient in 
amufement, and will fuit the tafte of tho’e who are fond of what is 
called light fummer reading. 


Buonaparté, and the French People under his Confulate. Tranflated from 
the German. 8vo. PP. 380. 75. Tipper and Richards, Leadenhall 
Street. 1804. . 

‘N the ** advertifement prefixed to this book, we are informed that 

it appeared in Germany a fhorce time fince; its fale was uncome 
monly ra; id; but no fooner did it reach the Firlt Conful, than he 
exerted his influence with the contin: ntal powers, and every where 
fucceeded in ol.taining its fwpprefiion.” 

While we deplore the degraded rule of thofe miferable powers who 
are fubje& to ‘uch influence, we cannot be furprifed that the Corfican 
Uiurper fhould be anxious to fupprcfs a work, which, though ir do 
not tell the whole truih, and though it glofs over many prominent cir- 
cumilances with a falfe varnifh, certainly exhibits a tolerably corre® 
portrait of the reign and ations of the Firft Conful. If, indeed, the 
author had taken up his hero on his ufurpation of the Confular Autho- 
riiy, we fhould have had little to object to his narrat ve 5 but having 
undertaken to trace him above, he ought to have iclated, with accu- 
racy, fuch circumflances of his birth, ecucation, and conduct, as he 
chofe to notice; and by not doing fo, he has fubje&led himflf to 
ferious cenfure. We learnt that he was the fon of a lawyer of Ajac- 
cio, in Corfica, ** who poffefled fome land near that place ;” and that 
he was patronized by General Marboeuf, Governor of the Hland. 
But here the truth is concealed ; for the author fheuld have told us, 
that he was the offspring of an adulteious intercourfe between M, de 

larboeuf and the lawyer’s wife. Again, we are informed, that he 
ferved at ‘Toulon, as an officer of arullery, and was promoted to the 

rank of brigadier general alter the reduction of the place; but not a 

word is faid of his treachery and cruelty, as evinced in the cold- 

blooded maffacre of fifteen hundred of the inhabitants, of both fexes, 
and of all ages; nor of the atrocious etter which he wiote on the 
occafion, and which we fhall tranfcribe for the purpofe of refrefhing 
the author’s memory: It was dated from Toulon, 2gth_Frimaire, 
: year 
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year 2, anfwerine to Dec. 24, 1793, of the Chriftian Calendar, and was 
*s addrefled to the reprefentatives, Barras, Freron, and Robefpierre, 


“ Citizen Rerresexratives, 


‘ Upon the field of glory, my feet inundated with the blood of traitors, 
I announce to you, with a heart beating with joy, that your orders are 
executed, and France revenged; neither fex nor age has been {pared ; 
they who etcaped, or who were only mutilated by the difcharge of our 
republican cannon, were difpatched by the {words of liberty, and the bay- 
euets of equality, health and admiration. 


BRU TUS BUONAPARTE, 


Citizen SANS-CULOTTES.’ 


Of his maffacre of the Parifians, in Octover 1795, nothing more is 
fuid than that ‘* he headed the troops as fecond in commaud under 
Barras; while the Parifians are reprefented as a fet of lawlefs infur- 
gents. His atrocious condu& to the Venetians is not only pafled 
over without cenfure, but is indirectly juftified, and the Venetians are 
accufed of treachery'!—His expedition to Egypt is gloffed over in 
much the fame way. We are informed that befure he landed, he 
iffued a proclamation, ‘‘ recommending to his troops a refpedtful be- 
haviour cowards the Mahomedans, and the female fex ;” and are then 
told that “he laid Alexandria under contributions, and marched on 
to Cairo without delay.” “The maflacre of the innocent and defence- 
lefs inhabitants is wholly fupprefled. Again, ** he procecded to Sy- 
ria, took Jaffa by ftorm, be ‘ieged a fortrefs of Saint- -Jean D’Acre, 
defended by the Englith and Tur) After a bombardment of fixty 
days, and repeat d unfuccefsful a! lauits, he was compelled to retreat 
with his reduced army to Cairo.” T he murder of the 5000 Turks 
at Jaffa, and the poifoning of his fick on his retreat from Acre, were 
facts unworthy the notice of his bio rrapher it feems, who infinuates, 
however, that the Englith knew ‘Sof his defign to quit Fevpt, but 
fuffered him to do fo, felly perfuaded, that with the departure of the 
contriver of this expedition, the whole would inevitably fail.” “Thus 
while he fuppreiies known truths, | he has recourfe to fuppofitious facts, 
which never entered the imagination of any man but himf{clf. From 
thefe circumftinces, and from fome remarks that are interfperfed 
through the work, we have been almoft led to conclude, that the au- 
thor ts only ciupleafed with Buonaparte jor having overthrown the 
republic, and tor having eltablifhed fomething like a monarchy on its 
ruins. After his return from Egypt, and his fubvertion of the direc- 
torial government, his biographer reprefents him as ** the republican 
hero, who had even atten pted to diffeminate knowledge and freedom 
through the deferts of Africa,” adding, ** It was a happy moment : 
no he:o, no jegiflator, in ancient or modern hiftory, had ever been 
fo fuccefsful. All was prepared, the materials of a glorious conftitu- 
tion for mankind were at hand, ready at the difpofai of a truly great 
man, who, forgetful of bis own intereft, only ftucied the good of man- 
kind.” What thofe materials were, for the univerfal conftitution, we 
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sre left to conjecture; the author, however, admits that Buonaparte 
- > «ar . oeyeone . rf ‘is } ' ‘' ‘ , a 

was mot the great man wi knew bow to mould them tnto form, or to 


a proper ule or application ot them; bere, indeed, his re- 


make 
ce the iemblance and the tone of truth, tobriety, 


marks begin to alfum 

and juttice ; and notwithttanding “ah defects which we have noticed 
at the be: ginning of nis work, and ich are fertous de fecis, as the y 
rend to poifon and corupe the pure fources of hiilorical en wiedyve, 
it certainly contains much ufeful information, and many found and 
judicious refleGions and ob'ervations upoa the polit sal me fs ires, and 
internal economy, of the government o! this s Corfican upftort, during 
the exiftence of the Confulate. The following brief charséter of the 
conftitution which Buonaparte fir? eftablithed tor the prefervation of 
liberty and equality, in his adopted country, is fufficiently jurt. 

« A new conftitution, as it was ca'led, by which all public fun@ions 
were to be fubordinate to him, was introduced on the 15'h of Decenber ; 
by it all authority was vetted in the hands of one fingle man nd this 
fame contlitution was but a tool, which he might lay afide whenever he 
chofe: a legi ative body, without the power of impofing laws: a tribunate, 
with full powers to make complaints, which the governments had a right 
to difregard : a fevate, incapable of enforcing its decrees. Thete were the 
bulwarks againft the detpotifm of a man, in whote hands all executive 
power wes lodged, who could propofe laws, and even annihilate at once the 
conftitution altogether.” 


That he pofletied the power of annihilation his actions very foon 
demontirated to the perfect conviction of the mott incredulous. We 
pifs over the fuperficial account of the bat'le of mer tgp the leading 
particulars of which are here vreatly mifrepreiented, as far as Buo- 
haparte Wa: pertonally conc a and proceed to the fabteavent con- 


duct of tne Conful, on his return to Paris 


‘ The republican writers availed themfelves of this opportunity to remind 
the Contul of his duties. Many of them fpoke bol ‘ly, knowing how fac 
the enthufiafm of grat tude can lead a noble heart, a d fearing, lett he 
ihould give way to the luft of power, which too von dazzies triumphant 
heroes, they | articularly demended the liberty of the press. Lhey warn d 
Bonaparte not to liften to thefe who flould endeavour to infpire him with 
prejudices fatal to the friends of republicanifm. Daunau, Jean de Brie, 
Conftant, Rioulte, Ginguenet, joined n thefe remonftranecs. Lonaparte 
and his partifans ufed the means to flifle the public voice; they bad al- 
ready prohibited all patriotic newfpapers: by their order many of the 
publifhers and printers of them were fent to prifon, after having feen their 
otic es dettroyed, and their printing machines taxen away. A itmall num- 
ber of the former political journals {till exifted, yet they were cloicly 
watched by the police. Some public papers, in the pay o! government, {ct 
up againit them. They recalled the old conttitution, by which they un- 
derftood nothing less than the introducti_n of all the terrors of former def. 
potifm, and of all former intolerance in matters of opinion. ‘Lhe pricits 
and emigrants now returning in numbers, anxious to re-eftablith their 


wonted afcendancy and their prerogatives, joined thefe hirelings. ‘Lhey 
began with invei; ghing againft Voltaire, Routle.u, Raynal, M: onte {quieu, 
Mably, 
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Mably, and other writers, who had dared to expofe the follies and abate, 
of former times. Whey ftyled them indifcriminately, atheifts, blafphemers, 
ditturbers of the public tranquility. The family of Bonaparte was highly 
pleafed, to fee thefe old experienced knights ftand forward as champions 
in their cau e, they gave them full fcope, being fure to come in for the har- 
vett before them. 

Surrounded by a fufficient number of new hirelings, Bonaparte felt him. 
felf confident thot he was able to fend them out of the way, or to annihilate 
them if they dared to be too loud and bufy. Many of the old nobility, that 
had remained in France, during the revolution, and had merited well of the 
country, were app inted to profitable places under the nev adminittration, 
The latter took | great care at the fame time to occupy a number of the 
returned emigrants, by providing them with honourable employment in the 
provinces.’ 

In this paffage the author’s real principles are pretty plainly mani- 
fefted. He fhews his partiality to the revolution ittelf; his attach. 
ment to the whole tribe of economifts, and encyclopeciits, whole 
writings (we do not, of courfe, include the Prefident Montefquieu in 
the nu: nber) had a direct tendency to produce it; and his notions of 
pairiotifm, in reprefenting. thofe who violated their moft facred duties, 
and engaged in plans of rebellion and treafon, as men who ** had me- 
rited well of their country.” 

Of Buonaparté’s firft tyrannical attempt to remove all legal reftraints 
which obftructed the accomplifhment of his defizns, by fulpending 
all the regular courts of juftice, and by eftablifhing fpecial tribunals in 
the departments, we have a very correct account. 


 Thefe tribunals were to be compofed of judges and military perfons ; 
but the Firft Conful had the choice and appointment of them. ‘They were 
to decide on all mifdemeanors and crimes (cr mes et delits) for which any 
bodily chaftifement might be inflicted :—they were to try all perfons ac- 
cufed of theft, burglary, and violence, if committed with the afliftance of 
one or more perfons :—they were to take cognizance of murder, coining, 
threats uttered againft the purcha‘ers of national property, of excetles and 
affaulis committed on tiem, and of incendiaries ; and they were to pro- 
eced againi all perfons accufed of fecretly engaging troops, or of bribing 
and endeav uring to corrupt the foldiers and con‘cripis, or excite them to 
revolt: they were to inquire into al] tumu'ts, and to proceed againft all per- 
fons taken up in the aét of rioting ; laftly, they were authorited te try all thofe 
perfons who were already in prifon on fuch charges. ‘This new law, by 
which gove nment wus empowered to deprive the a cufed citizens of that 
protection which the glorious infti ution of juries affords to the innocent-- 
by which it was permitted to fobject them to an abominable court, w holly 
depen ‘ent on the arbitrary «ill of government, yet fully authorifed to take 
cognizance of almoft every cr me; met with fome refiftance from the 
iribunate, whofe duty it was to guard againft all arbitrary proceedings, by 
which the fafety of the people might be endangered. ‘I hir een o:ators 
ipoke againft it, forty-one oppofed it by their vote, and it was carried only 
by a majority of eight. 

A counfellor of ftate, in the pay of government and its zealous defen- 
d.r, wrote a pamphlet againft the oppofing members of the tribunate, who 
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Rad dared to check government in its defpotic attempts: he inveighed 
againft them, in the moft outrageous and indecent manner—'e expofed 
them as known difturbers of public peace and tranquility, and publithed 
their names; but thofe very names bore witnefs againft him.” 


Buonaparte was extremely enraged at this unexpected oppofition to 
his fupreme will, and had recourle toan effectual means of preventing 
a repetition of it, by removing all fuch members of the fenatocial or 
legiflative bodies, as pref{umed to have a will of their own, difierent 
from his. He had firft, buwever, recourfe to another meature, which 
placed his difpofition and his government in an equally favourable 
point of view. 


“ One violent meafure, ftriking the minds of all, and filling them with 
terror, by which the ftate was about to be freed of feveral monflers, the 
notorious inttruments of al] the crimes perpetrated during the revolution, 
whofe exiftence was incompatible with the public peace and fecurity of 
government, appeared at this time expedient to be adopted by Bonaparte. 

« In fpite of the oppofition which his propofal for a general deporta- 
tion of all doubtful perfons in France, met with in the Senate, five and 
twenty votes being againti the meafure, it was decreed at once to deport 
one hundred and thirty French citizens who were thought dangerous. ‘Lhe 
coniervative Senate, where Sieyes very zealoufly firove to promote this 
deipotic refolution, declared it by a {pecial vote, to be a con‘ervative mea- 
fure of the conititution, (une meiure confervative de la contiitution. )” 


‘© A confervative meafure of the conftitution,” is a Gallicifm moft 
offenfive to an Engtifh ear; it fhould be a meafure prefervative of the 
conftitution; or rather, a meaiure neceffary tor the prefervation of 
the conflitution. On the abominable tyranny of fuch a meafure, the 
object of which was to deprive a given number of individuals of the 
benefit of the law ; to punifh them, by an ex polt tacto decree, not 
only without conviction, but without trial, and even without a {pe- 
cification of their crimes ; it would be an infult to Baki TONs to ex- 
patiate. The bare mention of it is fufiicient to roufe their indigna- 
tion and to excite their horror, 

The Abbé Geoffroy, editor of the Journal des Debats, is abufed by 
the author for prefuming to cenfure Voltaire and Rouffeau for their 
attempts to fubvert religion, morality, and government. La 
Harpe, too, is equally abufed for the mott praife-worthy act of his 
Whole life; that is, for retracting his revolutionary errors, and 
making all the amends in his power tor his former efforts to inftill re- 
volutionary principles into the minds of his countrymen, by a pub t- 
cation (reviewed in one of our former Appendixes) which did him 
great honour. 

“La Harpe, after having outlived himfelf too foon; after having been, 
in former times, and to the laf year of the revolution, the mol) zealous 


defender, and moft enthuliattic eulogiil of his teacher and fricnd, Voliai e, 


now joined the pious band of royal pious Roman Catholic dealers in dam- 
nation, and unmercifully condemned the old with, and ar r io elere 
na! flames. Though he moit probahly did not jucceed in corritable 
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wifhes, he gained, however, fome new readers of his fallex mercury at 
France, and made it fell a little better.’ 


We fufpedt that this chars* againft La Harpe is very grofsly ex. 
ageerated, for we do not reeolle + to have feen in any of his writings, 
wich we have read with coniderable attention, any patlag ew hich 
would bear the author out in his aflertion. But he is extremely 
offended with every man who has endeavoured to bring back the un. 
happy people ot France toa fente of religious duty. 


“ Beastier, and fome other of his call, preached and publified fermons, 
to the edtiivation and convertion of all poor fouls, infected by the ducirines 
of what was termed philofophy, and the lives of the faints, abounding with 
poprh and preity exhorlation s; fupplanted the well-written memoors and 
biographies of Katelmen, heroes, and philoiophers, who had meiited 
well of their country. One cannot help tmiling, at the fame time one 
ets pities theie h y pac critical fanatics, in oblerving what they pretend to 

ahilosophers and /: id yihy. 

lye di »nolimean a 1;% tcartes, a Malebranche, a Bayle, and fuch great 
men, wien iney declare war again{( their philofophers ; they mean, on the 
contrary, all thole el quent t and clever writers, who were men of letters 


and men of the world, who at the fame time had courage enough to expole 
to the Coccived multitude the folly and ablurdities of their leaders, and to 
cau! them againtt deceitful glitte rings and dark lanterns, by which thes 


} 


were dagzed: they mean all thofe men who thought mankind car pable of 


imp ovement, and defers Ing a “ee tate, and who were in hopes to find 
out the right path tha leads to facred truth; who withed to raife the leoks 
of manki ( to heaven, and féblime objects, inflead of fettering them down 
to the earth, and yeking them like beatts of burden. In fhort, every man 
of good fenle, of real fellow-feeling and of how nanity, who raifed his voice 
againit the craity and Porites al ivr nt i of priefi hood, was called by them a 
phiolopher; and they hoped to brand his name with infamy, by fuch an 
app lation —poor mii erable beings! 


Speaking of the means adopted for the pacification of La Vendée, 
the author trals obferves, that the Vendeans ‘* would not have been 
tranguilized fo foon, if the emifiaries of Bonaparte had not made 
them the fhme promifes of a final reftoration of their king, as they 
did about the re-eftablifhment of the Roman Catholic religion.” 
He appeais, however, to be diffitished with an efadlifbed veligion, 
and coatends for the neceflity of an equal toleration of all profeffions 
of faith, which affords, at lcaft, a evtligtive proof that he is himfelf 
indifferent to all, He cautions the uiurper againft the intrigues of 
the Catholic prieles, who, he favs, ‘‘tyrannize over the common 
people, and influence the minds of ‘the purchatfers of national pro- 
perty ;” he adds, that they have not vet been paid their penfions, 
“even for the firft year,” ; Ser thot if they fhould not be paid foon, 
they may be employed againit bh itnfelf. This certainly is the obfer- 
vation of a frend, and not of an enemy, to the Corfican. Of the 
means which Buonap arte adopted of annihilating the frecdom of the 
prefs, we have the following account. 


«« The 
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« The orders fent to all publithers of newipapers, by which they were 

rohibited to notice any innovation and meafure of fatety, had viven birth 
toa written bulletin, which was difiributed at Paris, aud frequently fent 
abroad. The minitter of police, Fouche, dilcovered at lalt the author to 
be one Fouilhaux ; he had him taken up, and fentenced him to ceporta- 
tion. The Conful was much vexed at finding, after his return, that this 
very fame bulletin was {iil continued by the Courier de Loodres, pub- 
lihed in London. Offended in the higheti degree at thele public expo- 
fures of his character, and foolihly imagining that he could !ide the publie 
voice abroad, with the fame {facility as he had done in France, he ordered 
De Montlofier, a French emigrant, formerly the publither of a royalifi jours 
nal, “‘ Les Actes des Apétres,” and of late returned from London, to fet 
up a new Courter de Londres, containing a kind of official bulletin, which 
frequently made war againft the Englil newipapers. The editor of the 
genuine Courier de Londres became more daring after that time, and Bo- 
naparte often demanded his punijhment from the Englifh minifiry. A 
formal procels was at laft inftituted at London againii Peltier, which ended 
in his triumph. His journal, together with all Englith new/papers, were 
prohibited at Paris, and the police watches againii their importation with 
incredible but fully effectual affiduity. 

“ The official, and demi-official papers, the “ Moziveur,” and the © D2- 
enseur de la Patrie,” publithed by Bourienne, Bonaparte’s private fecretary ; 
“the Bulletin de Paris,” under the direction of the counfellor of fiate, 
Regnaud St. Jean d’Angely; the ‘Journal of Paris,” under the dirediion 
of Reederer, were all fully employed, in contradicting and refuting the 
seports which had been fpread during the concealment and abfence of Bo- 
naparte. The Britiih parliament was not {pared in the !eaft, though the 
negotiations of peace had already commenced at Amiens. ‘The Moniteur 
thought the Britiih reprefentatives of the people a set of Tartars, and found 
in their fpeeches nothing but childifh difcuflions, He often taxed them 
with Rtupidity, abfurdity, ridicule, &c. All the underling papers eagerly 
copied thele judicious remarks from the Moniteur. 

A certain paper, called La Clef du Cabinet, which had attempted.to 
take the airs of an oppofition paper, began to notice thele abfurd proceed- 
ings; but he was ordered to keep filence. A journal called Decade Phi- 
lofophique, which ufed to infert an article under the title “Les dpaires de 
PInterieur,’ was commanded to omit itin future. A mutica! entertainment 
called, «La partie de chaile de Henry IV.” that had been got up with 
¥reat expence, received the Confular Interdict, on account of lome veries 
in honour of their mofit beloved Henry, and his defcendants. M. Texier, 
taking advantage of this prohibition, announced it for his public readings ; 
but was commanded to leave out the offentive verfes. M. Panou went fo 
far, as to offer fome general advice in his journal “ Mentor a Corinthe,” 
which greatly militated againft Bonaparte’s projects. He, the pubiither, 
and the printer, were all taken up: the printer had all his preties feized, 
and formally confifcated by the police. The publither loit all the copies of 
this truly harmlefs production, without receiving any equivalent. ‘The au- 
thor was deported to Cayenne. 

« A young and merry poet, M. Dupaty, narrowly efcaped a fmilar fate. 
Ina fatyrical play written by him, he had made a litt!e too free with the 
awkwardnefs and arrogance of the new ruler, and his trufty fervants. He 


was fent to Breft in confequence of an exprefs order from the Fir Confu, 
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who was already incenfed ayainit him, on account of his mgs. ap the jovial 
companion of his brother Lucien, then in difgrace. He was to be tranf. 
ported to St. Domingo, on board the feit fip, to thew his bravery againg 
negroes and mulattoes. Happily for him the two brothers were seconciled 
beore fuch a vetl-l jailed; and ne was pardoned tor a few months’ IMP tis 
fonment. Thus every one wes firuck with fear and terror, and ail Paris 
refounded with praties and bleiinygs on the Firit Consul,” 


The author is mifaken in one point. M. de Monilofier was not 
the publifher of * Les Ales des ApOires ;” but Mr, Peltier. We 
know Montlofier well ; be pubsifhed a royalift journal in nag 
entitled Journal de France, and occafionally wrote for this Ret et 
though now, (alas! how fallen!) a bafe parafite of Buonaparteé We 
fhall extract fome-other remarks on the Firft Coniul’s con duct, in 
re{pect of the prefs, after he had fecured, trom his venal and tremb- 
Jing fenate, the Confulate for !ife. 


The famous Madame de Stael, the daughter of M. Necker, a lady of 
reai genius, and poilleifed of confidcrable property, who had attraGled the 
particular notice of Bonaparte, by the treedom which the took in ber writ- 
ings, was fent away from France; and Be enjamin Contiant, a Swils, of 
found underfianding, and a good writer, thared the fame fate. Madame 
de Stacl, perhaps, owed this treatment to a late work of her father’s, pub- 
lihed under the tite of “ De:nie es vues de POlitique,” which deferv: ily 
cenlures the mixture of a monarchical and republican government, itro- 
duced by Bon aparte, in order to b: ‘indthe French, and to cover his devns, 

‘ Winlit Bonaparte was thus clearing his way, a journal was fet on loot, 
to combat all former principles of liberty, « qual: ty, &c. It was the vile 
produ ‘tion of the tnfam oes Barrere, who direéted its bafe attacks chi: ‘ly 
againit Co: ote et and Camile Jourdan. It bore the ttle of “ Journal de 
de fen'eurs de la patric ,? and jiood ay ve the {pecial fuperinte ndance of 
Fouche, then miniter of police. This execrable barrere, this cringing 
fycophant, the villainous {peaking trumpet of all tyrants and raving mc 
fters, who dithonored the French revolution, is itil in the feryice of go- 
vernment, and is the malt active member of an inquilitorial court, in- 
flituted againtt men of letters and learning. He ferved ail parties alike ; 
but, when the decifive moment arrived, fey always turned; and, by this 
fiametul verfatility and gros infamy, he has efeaped all fentences ot - 
portation patied agai nit him. Who knows, whether he has not two, 
different {peeches quite ready in his detk, teeming both with curfes or 
bletlings on Bonaparte, as was the cafe in the time of Robe! ‘pierre ; but | 
fear the prelent deipot will hardly give him an opportunity ; for, whatever 
Bonaparte may do, and how pliant icever the French may appear, he will 
never think himfelf fo far fecure, as to relax an iniiant ia his mot anxious 
cares for his per fona! latety.” 


On the mode of obtaining the votes of the people in favour of this 
new clevation of the fureign upflart, who had already feized upon 
the lupreme power of the ftate, the author’s obiervations are fuffi- 
crenuy juil, 


“ Books, forthe lovers of fleuri/bing, were opened in the mean time. 
Several military and judicial mancuvres were uled to entrap votes. ‘This 
collecting 
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colleAing of the voice of the people by infciiptions on lifls, is, indeed, a 
nuine invention: every body may fign them, when he pleafes, where ke 
leales, as often as he plea‘es, and under any name he pleafes. The lifis are 
cloied, and no one can find out when, where, and how. The only thing 
which mult afionith, is the incredible diipatch with which the true contents of 
anamazing number of different {pecial lifts are brought to public knowledge.” 


When Buonaparté was waited upon by the flaves which compofed 
his fervile fenate, with the decree which appointed him Contul for 
life, he was rather taken by furprize, and not having the gift of 
fpeech, haftily drew a paper from his pocket, and read as follows ; 
“ 10 the life of a Citizen his country has a jufi claim.’ (He forgot 
that Ais country was Corfica.) ‘* The French people demand that I shall 
devote my <A to their fervice; I obey their will. In giving me this new 


pledge of their confidence, they tmpofe upon me the facred duty to eftablifh 


the fyflem of their laws on principles of wifdom, liberty, equality; and 
the welfare of France will be fecured againfi all future viciffitudes.” 
After this fublime effufion of Corfican gratitude, and a reciprocity of 
adulation and falfehood, the obfequious fenate withdrew. As to their 
decree, the author truly obferves, ** It is a monftrous thing; it en- 
tirely fubverts the conftitution, and renders the Firft Conful more 
abfolute than any of the princes throughout Europe.”’ Of the man- 
ners of this low born upftart, we here find a more juft picture than 


we remember to have feen in any other pu lication, 


« Every body ftares with a flavifh gaze at the Firft Conful, who treats 
them indifriminately inadry, cold, and harfi manner. He fometimes at- 
tempts to be polite or witty, but his politene{s:is a proud condefcention, and 
his wit is fatire. There is always fomething rough or low in his way of ex- 
pre‘ling himfelf. He frequently makes ufe of terms, only to be found in 
the mouth of the upfart foldier, and profcribed by all good company. He 
is capable of ating the moit abulive language with the greateft indifference. 
The tone of his voice is deep and hoarfe, and what he fays is often accom- 
panied with fuch a difagreeable laugh, that nobody can feel eafy with him, 
even when he attempts to fay the molt agreeable things. 

The higheft officers of ftate muft fometimes hear themfelves addrefled by 
epithets, which certainly never efcaped the lips of a fovereign. If he 
thinks he has caught one of his minifters or privy counfellors in fomething 
contradictory, he frequently fays, “ vous etes un homme de mauvaife foi; or 
— vous me trompex.—(You are a man not to be trulted—y ou cheat me.) 

‘“ He ufes no reftraint in this refpect with hisown wife. He can publicly 
addrefs her in the feverelt manner, if, by chance, he do not approve of her 
dre{s and deportment, as being too free, too improper, or unbecoming. The 
beautiful Mad. Tallien, the intimate friend of Mad. Bonaparte, when once, 
after a fomewhat long abfence of her hufband, the appeared in a vifible 
ftate of pregnancy in her faloon, which was full of company, the was aiked 
by him, quite loud and fternly, how the could dare to appear in this fiate 
before his wife! and he then ordered her inftantly to leave the room. 

“ The prefent wife of M. Talleyrand, who ts reported not always to 
have aéted the part of a rigid prude, when Mad. Grand, was coinpli- 
mented by him, at her firft introduétion into the circle of Mad. Bona- 
parte, in the following manner :—“ d'espere, que Mad. Talleyrand, fera oublies 
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Madame Grand.” The poor woman is :aid to have anfwered in the greateg 
confufion— that the would a'ways be proud to follow the example of 
Mad. Bonaparte.”—l! M id. Talleyrand had been looked upon as a lady of 

arts, her antwer might have been thought a witty one. ° 

«« When the principal fingers at the opera, who had performed Haydn's 
oratorio of the Creation on the evening afte: the explofion of the infernal 
machine, went to him in a bocy, to capre!s their joy on his efcape, he {aid 
to them—“ vous avex chanté comme des cochons,” 

« At the di olution of the national tntiitute, when it was again divided 
into the four old academies, aud the latter refuled to receive among them 
as members thofe muficians and players who had been admitted to the in- 
firtute, Bonaparte faid to one of thein—* des mathématiciens vous setteront ke 

ot de chambre sur la té#te, 1s ne veulent 1 lus de vous,” 

« Even the foreign ambafladors, who are re peéted in all civilized courts 
as the reprefentatives of their foversign’s perlon, can never think themfelves 
fecure againtt his oifentive and injurious language, neither at the levee, 
nor at Mad. Bonaparte’s galas. 

« The Britia and Swedith ambailadors have frequently experienced his 
rudene(s and i!l-humour during laft winter; and, it he even chole to fay 
@ny thing agreeable, it was generally directed to another, ftanding near, te 
whom he owed a grudge.” 


This man feems determined to afford a complete verification of the 
old adage :—** Set a beggar on horfeback and he'll ride tothe Devil.” 


«« He ventured one evening, when only a fmall party aflemb'ed at Ma- 
dame Benaparte’s, to dance with his dear tiep-daughter, Madame Lucien: 
he performed rather awkwardly, as this was the firit attempt of the kind—fo 
moti likely will it be the lait. Even on this merry occation, he found an 
opportunity of thewing his detpotic and unfecling heart. When it came 
pnto his head to dance, he took off his {word and offered it the next. by- 
Mander, without looking athim. This by-tlander happened unfortunately 
to be an otheer of rank, who thought it eyaimit the point of honour to ac« 
cept it, and therelore itepped back to wait Ull one of the fervants might 
come and take it. Bonaparte then looked at this officer fternly, and ‘aid, 
jn a terrible hioarfe kind of vowe, ‘‘ Mais ovi! se me suis bien trompé.” He 
then made a iign toa general, on whofe readine{s he could depend, and 

ave him the tword, which he (natehed with great eagernels, When the 
too punctilious officer returned home, he already found an order, by which 
he was direcied to depart on the next day for St. Domingo. A young 
officer is reported to have thared the very fame fate, on account of his 
being too merry, and impruadently jumping upon the Firft Conful’s foot.” 


No wonder that the author, after detailing fuch flazrant inftances 
of brutality and defpotifm, fhould break out into the following res 
fieAion, 

| 


“ Ifthe daring, and hitherto fortunate ufarper, be not the moft artful, 
not the wolt watchful among the inndious, not the quicke.dt to punithment 
among the revengeful ; lie will not be ‘ecured againil the embrace of a 
treacherous Jud.s, who may give the fignal tor his deiiruction. Nav, be 
he ever fo obervant, fil! he may, iB the preteuded embrace, meet his 


degm,—Dieadtul exuicuce! 
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Some tfuly ridiculous inftances of the awkward flattery betowed 
hy the mi ferab| flay s of France, on their dteftable tyrant, are here 
recordeu ; and fupply a tlroag pro: f thar the French are as much de- 
generated 11) their . Cuiati ion son thei: humanity, tince che reign of 
jiberty and equatity waseltablifmed. indeed they are fuch as would 
fully juttify the appl.cacon of Dr. Johnfon’s radonal remark on Eng- 
lifh flatverers to the heroes of the great nation, with the alteration of 
only a tingle word. 

Strain out with vacant tmpu lence a lye, 
Ang gain a hick for awkward flattery.” 

Surely the Norman ovator of Beauvais, who addrefled the little, 
meagre, ye''ow fizure” of the Corfican, as ** the French Hercules,” 
and who taike! ot his ‘ omni potent gracs, | of his Surrrnes,” and of 
“the :nexhan ible goacnefs of H eve, of wich you are the moft fe “cing 
imasc,” volt : ich de cived tuch a roward! ‘ 

According to this wri), We French army have no more pay, than 
they had uoder the monarchs, though the price of provilions sow is 
treble what it was then. Their duily pay is ouly fwo- pence hal/ten y 
Engiith, and a pound and a hast of bread, and there os no diffrence 
between the infantry and cavalry. And they are as badly cleathed as 

aid. In Scptemver, 180.4, the French army amountcd to more than 
half a mil ion. f men, exclufive of the invalids, who varriion d the 
different towns and to.ts. “The ola mijitia ts Rem has been abo tfhed, 
and he more fummary mode of railing men, as co ferspis, fubltituted 
al its place. 

‘Thus, by annth lating the militia, by undermining and abolifhir the 
juni ies, by delroy ig ali libe rly of the press s, Bon waparie has broken dowa 
the bulwarks of a free conttitution ; and, infiead of a well-r yuiat@d mo- 


narchical government, founded on law, he bas jumbled loyvether a fet of 


regwations, the refult of bis arbit.ary will, worch may be altered every 
day at pleature, which pave the way tothe moi icandalous bocbery through- 


out all public cfkces; and thus deprives every body of the iegal means of 


reh fing mypuice, 

« Violent meatures alone will flem the torrent of thele glaring eppres- 
sions, which far exceed every thing, that the mo depraved u onarchical 
govenmment ever did: vet Bou iparie, thus overwhelming a nation alveady 
the unha; Dpy viclim of the horrors of rcvolatiags and anarchy, is prepare 
hew commotions; aid he certain inty lias great rcafon to feat for his ta ety, 
and rules with a rod of iron. 

“Tn ‘pite of all ats dometiic meafures, he will fill have a very proeca 
rious exifience, if he continue, as he has hiherto done, to issitate the 
people by his boundless partiality fo. bis celations and favorites, whren he 
10 unpr udently and inconfi terate!y manitelis. rew will ve« perhaps blame ihe 
man in power, when he endeavours to benefit his tami ys within the licits 
of prudence and moderation, but to grant to a numerous family, who are 
ablolute firangers to the country, whatever the mo‘t extravagant vat ity, 
aud the molt greedy appe tite may Crave to give; nol ro n bis own limited 
mcome, but from the public purie, thus forferting oll claam to per onal fa- 
crifice and genera! lity ; ; to Le.tow ail the moit lucrative paces in adnunui- 
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{tration on fwarms of brothers, brothers-in-law, uncles, coufins, &c. &¢, 
without any regard to talents or character, to load them with feveral offices 
at the fame time ; to dub them prefidents in all public aflemblies; to tra 
them with the management of every thing, by which a great and immente 
profit may exclutively be reaped :—All this far exceeds every papal, princely, 
and minifterial (tretch of power, hitherto known in the world. Every 
thing will in time be forced to yield to this partiality of the Conlul, and 
the old Roman imperia! de{potifm will fink under the arrogance and tyranny 
of the new ruler. , 

« The feveral members of the family thew as little reftraint and mo- 
defty in the public enjoyment of all thefe advantages, as he exhibits in 
beltowing them.” 


The author then gives a brief fketch of the chara&ers and profu- 
fion of the re/peCtive members of this hopetul family ; but 2s we took 
fuch ample notice of them in our review of the Revolutionary Plu- 


tarch, we fhall pafs them over here, Of Buonaparte’s fears he ex- 
hibits the following notable inftances. 


« The greateft precaution for his fecurity is vilible on thefe excurfions. 
He never takes that road which has been previoufly announced. His 
guards are always fent in feveral dire€tions to wait for him, but are never 
certain which way he is to come. He never {tays at a place fo long as was 
at firft expected. He always fets out fuddenly and unperceived, and ge- 
nerally arrives unoblerved in the night, at St. Cloud, or Malmaifon. A 
falute from the guns announce on the next morning his return: metlengers 
and couriers are riding in all directions, to inform the foreign ambafiadors 
and the conftituted authorities, that the great master is ready to accept ata 
certain hour their congratulations on his arrival.” 


With great truth the author obferves, that ‘* bold enterprizcs, 
{plendid and uncommon fuccefles, triumphs which give a luftre to 
that vain and ambiticus nation—thefe, psi on? exalt the proud 
ruler, are the only means by which his ufurped authority can ever be 
preferved.”’ He then adverts to his infolent treatment of Lord Whit- 
worth, which he imputes, not to any fudden effufion of fpleen or 
anver, but to dfign; and, in confirmation of the opinion which we 


‘delivered on the conclufion of the treaty of Amiens, confidently 


afferts, that **he was certainly not earneft in his defire of a lafting 
peace ;” and he forms a correé& eftimate of the Co: fican’s reafoning, 
when he ‘* believed the proud Iflandcrs fufficiently humbled by the 
difadvantageous and difhonourable terms of the treaty, which he had 
compelled them to accede to.” The French prefs, at this period, 
was let loofe upon thefe humbled Iflanders. “‘ An Englifh new{paper, 
under the title of ** The Argus,” publifhed by a Jew ‘*(Mr. Lewis 
Goldfmith)” who had been driven away from England, was filled 
with the greateft fcurrility, and the moft infamous aiperfions on the 
Englith people and government.”” This paper was given to all the 
Englith who now tlockei to Paris, and its contents were fpread 
through France, through the medium of the French papers. ‘* No 
Englith newfpaper was publicly allowed, but one called The Weekly 
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Meffenger, which was evidently in the pay of the French gorern- 
ment, and always in contradiction with the fpirit of other Eaglith 
papers.” Our readers may reco:lect that we apprized them of this 
fact at the time. That paper was then conducted by an Italian, Ba- 
dini, who, in confequence of an application trom us to the Secretary 
of State, was fent out of the country, under the Alien A@, 

After all the horrors which we have witneiléd, fince the abolition, 
of monarchy in France, it is moft lamentable to hear, which is n@ 
doubt true, that ‘* very few Frenchmen are able to account to them- 
felyes why the revolution began, and for what object they have under- 
one all the troublcs and horrors of the latt fifteen years,” 

The author appears to have formed a very jJult notion of the French 


character :— 


« That a people, who were formerly and defignedly permitted to {peak 
and to abufe, if they only paid, and were obedient—who were chatterers 
and reafoners by nature—who made witticiims, vaudevilles, and epigrams, 
on every occation ; that they fhould now bridle {piightline!s and wit to far, 
as not to allow themlelves, during three years, to write an epigram or bal- 
lad on the confular government and Bonaparte, though feveral may be cir 
culated in private, 1s certainly worthy of remark, It proves that he, who 
feverely punithed every pafquinade on the fpot, has chofen the proper me- 
thod to reltrain this inclination. It proves that the fpirit of the nation, 
which would give vent in former times to their vivacity and humour, in 
fpite of the baftile and the “ lettres de cachets,” is entirety broken down 
by fear. By felfifinefs, and love of pleafure, they have loit all courage, 
firmnefs, and refolution. This want of energy has dilplayed itielf through- 
out the whole revolution: for inftance, has there ever been a fingle man, 
among all thofe, who drew a thouland plans, who made a thouland at- 
tempts to fave and to difengage the royal family, on whole welfare and life 
the whole exifience of the nobility and the whole army teemed to depend— 
has there ever been one, who has had courage and relolution to hazard his 
life in the defence of the unhappy family? From Lafayette and Bouillé, 
down to the lieutenant who commanded the dragoons at the inn near the 
frontiers, where the royal fufferers were detained; nay, even down to San- 
terre, who forced himfelf upon them as a protector, they all fhrunk at the 


decifive moment, infiead of difplaying that manly firmnets, and vengprin 
ba] 


their life, to firike the minds of the people with tome herojc decd,,a 
mating them with zeal for their monarch by their glorious example. B 
far the greateft part of the national allembly. was againit the death of their 
fovereign. Some threatening mancuvres of the daring party in the palace, 
and the populace, which had turrounded it it on the outtide, thortly before 
the nominal appeal, effected a majority of five votes for the death of the 
monarch. A million of inhabitants, who pitied their king, who thed tears 
at his fate, who were armed ‘or defence and attack, bafely and cowardly 
fuffered themfelves to be confined within their houtes by a handful of hired 
favages; they tamely fuffered their beloved king to be executed, without 
any attempt to pre'erve him. ans) re 
“ Such proofs of pufillanimity flamp them with ignominy; yet it is molt 
fuprifing, that the very fame nation, thus tar degraded and corrupted, fill 
exhibits the old inborn military sia national love of glory of former 
5 times, 
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times. Many thou‘ands wl.o quietl, ufend themi{clves to be guillotined, 
for fear of k ntT zanarm ora eg, woula bave marehed undaun ¥ again 
an enemy, woo had irritated ihe m— they would, if ther leades Cou! have 
made it a po int of hencur, have chin. bed p batiecves without he. tat on— 


they wouiw have bore the picatlest hard: 1 s with mcred ble | atience,” 


Many curious inftances are a onoof the fcandalous -o. ruption and 
bribery which prevail in eve y ceparimenc of the government, one of 
which only we have room to safer. 


‘A remarkable occurrence of this hind de.erves notice. A demand on 
government for feveral mulions, due to fome genilemen near ihe Rhine, 
for provitions and flores delivered to the army, had been Naas and apphed 
for through all the cutiomary legal channels without ‘uece "The cate wag 
at laft brought before Lucien Bo na parte, His opimion was - ed, whether 
the payment might be obtained without further ck lav, as m that cale the 
ercditors were willing to fubant to tome deductions. Lucien, after a full 
inveltigation of the iubject, pronounced the demand to be a juft one, and 
faid to the lupplie: int, “dle n’en charge a cinguante four cent, dans trots 
wous toucheres, The debt was dicharged, and Lucten, who hed ietiled 
this payment with the Firtt Conful and bts nunifes, was 


aa 


WLS 


a few miilions 


the richer, The appointments of a fenator, and a legiator, are certauly 
° , 
not to be compared with juch Aretty bargains.” 


The fenfe of the Pike ree is not olVven in this nete. It fhou'd be 
, ' . 4 ,? *), . 
thus tradi. eds © t fe ¢ you paid in doree months if you will give me 
Afiy per cont. for my trou Mas 


The book concludes with an account of the judicial proceedings of 


France, which are tyranny and injultce fyfiematized 5 and with one 
more extract from this P ut or it we thall clole our a~count. 

‘ There is alfo a kind of torture introduced for obfiinate prifoners, who 
will not confels according to the delire of the judge. It is an invention 


worthy of Nero. The p Rea prefect of the 


' police, Dubois, who executes 
the will and orders o! sg 


wiih more readinets than Fouché did, hag 
eftablithed a new kind of gaol, fo low and tmall, that 
neither tiand, fit, nor lie down. He 

every Guarter ofan bour, whether he 


the prifoner can 
is thrown into thele holes, and athed 
will confe‘s. 
“A paihonate Frenchman, naturally furious and light-headed, will cere 
tainly contels any thing to inculpate anotiecr man, on whom the gy vernment 
wilesto lay bold. Itis mo wonwer then that this true Neronian inven- 
revngs of government; but that a 
writer, thould detend tt asa pecellary 


tion finds advocetes amorg the bate b 
tribune. a lawyer. acda Piva Monhics 
remedy vo bring the guilty to a con'eion, as it lately appeared, is indeed 
- ° oO fan ‘ : _. ' sea ty “42 ‘ ciy a}>} Cal¢ Aly ric ee 
attonnliing 
Liberal as the ‘pecial tribun 


usimoy be with thefe arrefis, they find it 
form times expedient lor Dye ee 


a Eee a a oe : , : . 4 — 
ually hberal with the difcharge of piifoners, 


aintt the m, at the prifones (hou happen to 
obtem the p otection of men in power 


“A manulaciwuicr of earthen-ware 


mn the courte of the proce Ss 


a M. Fourmy, living in the Rue de 








* You fhall be paid 


in three months, fifty per cent (meaning difcount.) 
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la Pepiniere, at Paris, was imprifoned and difcharged inthis manner. He 


had bought the houte which he mhabited; but one of the ju Iges in the 
fpecial tribunals at Paris, who had lent a fum of money to the venderon the 
fecurily of the houte, withed to purchale it alfo. The nota ity who had 
made the contract, had named feveral pcrions who might have a clam upon 
it, and whole confent was therefore required, or w ho mutt firft be latistied, 
but he had not mentioned them all. The incenfed judge looked upon this 
asa “falfum,” or cheat, and ordered the vender to be taken up, Some 
months after, when the witnelies vad been prope:ly examined, the judge 
flew in a patfion, becaufe the purchater had not been imprifoned, ana bad 
him feized hkewile. Fortun. tery or the two prioi ers, M. Fourmy | new 
the minifter Chapta: 1» an d Fourc roy the coun ‘ellor of {ta e, who ef comed 
him on account oF bis knowledge in chemitry. M. Pourmy applic to 
them, and both vender and puicha.er were fet at liberty without futher 


trouble.’ 


The author has pledged himfelf to record the future s@ions of Buo- 
naparté with faithfulucfs and impartielity; and we trult he will fulfil 
his promife tur the benent of future umes. 


Hill’s Synanyones of the Latin Language. 
yan LuUaMs 
(Continued from P. 183.) 


R. HILL’s difquifirion on the prepofition cen, though rather ver- 

bofe, is well condu@ted. But we copy the following nice re. 

marks on de, with a regueft that either the profeflor himfelf, or foine 
of our learned readers, w:li do us the favour to explain them. 


« When De and -4 reter to ditierent perfons, mentioned in the fame fen- 
tence, the former denotes the fubject of di courte, and the latter, the perion 
from whom the intelligence come ‘Credas non de pucro Scriptum, fed 
apucro” Poin, She wrterisimore nearly venalatied with the perlon ad- 
dieced than fpoken of, when theie are different. Betides, the means of in- 
form: ition, in re ip ectio the latler, come or ily from the former; an id the pre- 
pofition, exp! efling epai ation molt readily effected Uy is naturally made to 
{pecify its nnmediate torce. In the cate of the prepotition ‘a,’ it will be 
found that the body which parts, is extraneous, wilh reipect to the tubject, 
from which the motion commences ; while in that of de it may be contamed 
init. QOfvourfe, the feparation, fugyelied by the latter, ts held more difti- 
cult, asa barrie: is to be overcome, or the general coherence of amas con- 
qucred.” (P. 267 ) 

ts When, in Latin, the fubject 
particular point, as its caule, the pitas a ition is, in Englith, preiented ty 
furroundi ing bodies pointing towards that fubject, as the ce ote of a c.rcum- 
ference, of which each is vaspatt This relation, according! y, is translated 
fesprefied| by the words § about,’ or ‘in re ipect fo.” * ey. de Pullio 

Clodio fiat, referibe.’ Cre. Ex. ad Att, 2. 5. {n Latin, Clodius ts the 
luppofed poimt, from which that ng veg ng ich eves the caule of Cicero’s 
curiofity, proceeds: and in E nglith, he is ong vf the inany points bearing 
¥pon that conduG as a centre,” (P. 268 * 
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To us this explanation is perfe@tly unintelligible; and we muft fup. 
pofe that Dr. Hill underftands Cicero’s requeft in a different fenfe 
from that which we affix to it. Its literal meaning we take to t> this: 
“¢ Inform me what is doing about Publius Clodius.” If fo, then, ac. 
cording to the Englifh expreffion, Clodius is fo far from being one of 
the many points bearing upon that conduc? which was the cauje of Cicera’s 
curiofity, as a centre,” that he is himfelf the centre upon which that 
conduct bears. 

The prepoition erga is well explained. It ‘* denotes,” fays Dr, 
Hill, “ the direction and tendency of gentle affection, from one per- 
fon to another, and has no reference to the motion of material fub- 
ftances.” (P. 320.) He juftly cenfures Cornelius Nepos for ¢¢ ap. 
plying it to the tran{midion of a fentiment of hatred ;” and Plautus, 
for uling it ** as equal to contra, that is, as denotn fituation, from 
Oppofition to fome known object in fpace.”—** Odio qued erga 
regem fufceperant.” Nep. in Dat. 10. ** Tonftricem Syram Novitti 
noftram, quz2 modo erga xwdes hubet.” Plaut. ‘Truc. 2. 4. 52. Neither 
of thefe expreffions feems to be pure. 

The prepofitions ¢ and ex are alfo,on the whole, very well difcuffed, 
But in fome of his obfervations on in, our author becomes again ex- 
tremely metaphyfical; and accordingly thefe obfervations are, as 
ufual, of little value. What ufeful inftruction, for inftance, is de- 
rived from the pompous parade of metaphyfical refinement difplayed 
in the paflage which is here fubjoined. 


« As every object & naturally quiefcent, and is pat in motion by the 
aétion of a caufe that is extraneous, and does not necessarily exist [we fhould 
have thought that whenever motion is produced, the cau‘e of that motion 
mut neceilarily exift], fo, the primary fignification of 77, is re(t in a place, 
Prior to the motion of any body, its fituation 1s defined only by things in its 
own vicinity, Asioon as the motion commences, and as long as it endures, 
new relations are taking place in refpect to the furface over, or the me- 
dium through, which it ts performed, and to the object to which the motion 
of the body is directed, and at which it is to ceafe. This lait, which is the 
quie'cent object, retains its relation to the fpot [which] it occupied, and, 
befides, furnithes a fubject for a new relation with another, moving to- 
wards, and about to enter it” (P. 429.) 


This learned difcuffion, though we think it nugatory, is capable, 
however, of being underftood. But the following paragraph is to us, 
at leaft, ** as dark as Erebus.”’ 


“* But the idea of inclofure within a fpace, having fixed boundaries of its 
own, is extended to that of one, whole limits are determined by the number 
of objects occupying it. In this cafe im becomes equal to ‘inter,’ and is 
tranilated ‘ among.’ In both cafes, the leparation of the correlative from 
all other objects is equally complete, as in both the line of divition is fufii- 
ciently explicit. ‘ By zantio expugnato, cepillet complures Perlarum nobi- 
Jes, atque, in his, nonnullos regis propinquos.’ Nep. in Paws. 2. The re- 
lations of the king are excepted trom the Perfian nobility, who made up the 
aggregate of the captives, and this exception is founded upon the idea of a 
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feparation being made between a part, and the rest, composing: the whole. 
So allo, in the following example: ‘ Hic iz viris magnis non eit habendus.’ 
Cic. de Of. (P. +29,) 


In the firft place, with regard to this paflage, we cannot help won- 
dering by what particular train of ailociation the Icarned Proteflor was 
led to connect the iJea of feparation with iz In the fecond place, 
we wonder flill more at his faying that ** the relations of the king are 
excepted trom the Perfian nobility, To us, on the contrary, the for- 
mer appears to be evidently included among the latter. And, 
in the third place, it is not perfectly clear of what the learned Profef- 
for fuppofes a waole to be compofed: wheth r of a part, or of the reft, 
or of a part and the ref? together. 

“ Juxra,” fays Dr. Hill, ** from * jungere,’ exprefles nearnefs, 
without reaching to contaé?, and Genotes the relation of vicinity borne 
by two objects that jie near to each other.” (P. 482.) It cannot 
efcape the obfervation of our readers, that the foregoing fentence con- 
tains a grofs tautology ; and they will probably be of opinion with us, 
that Dr. Hill is miftaken in fupp fing that juxta excludes the notion 
of contact. His firlt example is, ‘* Sepultus eft juxta viam Appiam, 
ad quintum lapidem, Nee. and he comments on it thus: ‘ The dif- 
tance between the fepulchre and the Appian way is more vaguely 
{tated by means of juxta, than that between the city and the mile- 
ftone is by ‘ ad,’ though the former was by much the fmalieft,” This 
fhort fentence difplays a moft unaccouatable inaccuracy of thought, 
The ad has nothing to do with the diftance between the city and the 
mileftone. “That diftance, if tated at all, is ftated by guimtum, not b 
ad. Our author’s next example is from Tacitus, de Mor, Ger. 17. 
“© Totos dies juxta focum atque ignem agunec.’"—* The natural 
fluggifhnefs of the Germans,” he obferves, ** led them to keep nearer 
the fire than men of acontrary difpofition would have done, merely to 
counteract the effeéts of the cold.” Then follows one of thofe not- 
able, profound, remarks with which we are frequently treated by Dr. 
Hill. ** Acertain nearnefs, however, would have been noxivus to 
their animal frame.” 

Of the author’s remarks on the ufes of 95 we have not room to infert 
a fpecimen ; though fome of them would, d vubtlefs, very greatly pra- 
tify the curiofity of our readers, being founded on the learned genile- 
man’s knowledge of optics, and on the modern difcovery ‘ that light 
actually pafles from the object to the eye.” (P. 544.) With regard 
to per, the radical meaning of which is through, our author thus ac- 
counts for that ufe of itin which it may be tranflated by between, 
‘* Surfaces, which, from being contiguous in appearance, are hel to 
be but one, are divided by the correlative object. As being actually 
two, the Evglifh fay that a body pafles between them; and as preg: 
to be but one, this body is faid, by the Latins, to pierce or pafs 
through them.” (P. 576.) Of this laft fentence it is obvious, that it 


does not exprefs what Dr, Hill meant to fay; for it really ftates the 
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Englifp as being adtually two, and this bedy as feeming to be but one. The 
ides, however, 's f.fficient y quaint: and the author’s example does 
thot, we think, agree very well with his theory. 
Has “ inter” mediamque dux mortalibus zgris 
Munere conceilie diviim, et via fecta ser ambas, 
Obliquus qua fe fignorum verteret ordo. 
Virnc. Grorec. }. 227, 


Thefe lines are, by the learned Profi Tor, thus explained. ‘* The 
temperaie zones ate here fuppofed to make their way between the tor- 
rid zone and the frigid on each fide cf it, which three wou'd other- 
wife have come toge ther, and have cecupied the whole furtace of the 
earth.” But, inthe firft place, are the fuiface of the terrid zone, and 
thi fe of the frigid zones on each fide of it, fo contiguous in appearance 
as to be * heid to be but one ?”’ In the fecond place, if this explana- 
tion appl: es, at all, to the ule of per in Virgil, it is cercain that the 
lea rned | Profeffor mifunderftands the poet. For the ‘* via fe&ta per am- 
bas,” does not mean the temperate Zones, ‘epararing the torrid zone 
from the frigid on cach hde of it, but the Zodiac. 

Pra is faid, by Dr. Hill, to d ffer from pra ** ia two refpects ; both 
as it neceffarily implics motion in the odjects, exp refled by the govern- 
ed and the correlative terms, and as, in its orizinal power, it necef- 
farily fuppotes botn to be animated.” (P. 606.) Both thefe diftinc- 
tions we believe to be fanciful That ph ris often applied co objects 
ii) motion is true, but not we think neceflan!ty. Nor do we think it 
at all more effential, that both the objedts {hou! d be animated. Some 
of our guthor’s own examples, indeed, belic bis principies. ** Ro- 
imam pre fua Capna, irridebunt atque contemnent, v—CIC. contra 
Rull. 85. b. * Si Cataris liber pre manibus eft, promi jubeas.” AUL. 
(seri. 19.8. Neither Uber no Capua , furcly, is animated, 

The application of pre to denote thc cau‘e, is, it feems, fomewhat 
dificult, ** Non, medius fidius, pre lacrymis pofium rel:qua nec 
cogitare, mec fcribere.” Cic. Ep. ad Att. 145. 

‘* In commenting upon this pafiage,” fays our author, “ and illu trating 
the principle upon which the prepohition fo used operates, the critic: acute- 
nels ol ‘Ge ner ieems to have forfaken him. The tears, he favs, prevented 
Cicero trom leeing, by being beiore his e yes, an id thas m akiog it inpodible 
for him to write. Toa toh, iloiop) ve yrammarian ofle!s ability it fhould have 
occurred, that the tears, by being the governed, nece farily form the potie- 


n 


rier object in the tram, and that nothing in the fmallett degree fatisfactory 
can be inferred from their local fituation, in refpect to the eye, that emits 
them.” 


Gefner’s fstucion is, unqneftionably, viflonary ; but we do not 
think that of Dr. Hill more folid. ‘* The caufe and the effect are, in 
this aie,” he fays, ** underflood to go in train, and the precedency of 
the former fhould naturally give cxiffence to the latter. By a meto- 
nimy, however, the one i. jubiticuced for the other, and the object 
exproi.d by the governed word, which is, in realitv, the €aufe, is 
made 
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made fubfequent to that, whi h in nature it t pre ecedes.——— The meto- 
nyny deitroys the neceifary antocedency of the caufe, and subfitutes 
whectectinits piace.” = Dhists merely amuing es w how o's inftead 

, v7 ° f * ' ~ . 
of t" ngs. We save ro predi étiou tar fuc’>a u, thou of explain ne 
the prineipecs t lan uae. a oeis, We efe Nnvticcd, are among all 
men, whether civiitzed or fovare, fowaded inc oroon natoral laws of 
human thought. it soa.y, indeed, whem oe mect wih an oxprefiion 


Ww) ch | NuUZzZ!os usS, 'oOCa ! itameoo Vii ya Cal chretas, of a hytteron- 
proreron. But this is, ma rechiv, explain.ny naihtog, Our obje ct 


_~ 
‘ d 


{ho ull be to cate Ye owe an, the tra 0° Cp lo which or igi- 


nally gave rife tot. ls the Romans inverted the . atu al connection 
‘dd caufe and ¢ fect, hev, cereaniy, were not] .e othermen ; and 
{ure we are, that they mevor fyttemaucally ihe op ht of lo'ng 10 on the 


abturd theturical fiction ora metonymy = Qur idea, which we merely 
give aS a COj-ciuie, Sina, ta this ufe of pre, the aufe.is conceived 
as being bebind. and puthing on the effeci befcre it. This mode of 
conceptic n is perfectly arlogeus to that fuggelted by pre when joined 
with words denotin, motion, * Hercules—/re@ fe arme: tum agens.” 
Liv. |. 7. So, vrecifely, the folowing expr fiion of Terence, “ Cree 
do, ut fit, mifera, gre amore, exclufiid hune ioras” might be exactly 
rendered as follows: ** Love drove you t fhut him out of doors,” 
The learned Profeflo.’s a iiertaiion on preter is, in our eftimation, a 
fingular curiofity. ** Praver,’ he ‘ays, ** diffirs from pra, in fuppo- 
fing, that ihe object, exoreficd by the governed woid, may or may not 
move; and that the correlative moves in a line, a¢rots its path, if 
moving, and the line oj its aipect, if at reft.” (P. 611.) ‘Thus our 
learned author flates, in ge: eral, the import of the prepolition preter ; 
but he afterwards conde fee ‘nds to give us information infinitely more 


minute. The fojlowing ts a (pecimen. 


“The {pecitication made by ¢ Pre,’ is more definite than that by preter, 
in the ‘ame wav as we found that by ‘In’ more fo than by ¢ Inter.’ © Pra’ 
requires the correlative, and the governed object, to neove in the fame line, 
while preter a Imits the correlative to move, or be q: utefcent, and only re- 
quires that it thall bear upon the path of the it Tr, it moving, and on the 
line of its a! pect, t at reft. This path may, betides, be cut in an infinite 
variety of directions, by the object that colles it. While the motion of the 
correlative, then, in the cafe of ¢ Pra,’ is confined to one path, from which 
it cannot deviate, the lines of its motion, in the caie of preter, are innum: = 

rable, and tu bye. ‘t to no limitation, but that of croving the lines of motion, 
or of afpect, in the other, fo as to form any poilible angle with them. ’—- 


(ibid.) 

What a parade about lines, and angles, and afpe&ts ] What a mul- 
titude of words to tell ws a very plain truth, that preter gives notice 
of one objeét’s going athwart or acrofs another! But all this is fimpli- 
city ittelr, compared with what follows. 

“* Preter is frequent!) taken to denote ‘ Contrar: to,” 0 r‘Againft.’ It 


mult be obferved, that the co-ine:dence which takes place in the lines of 


Motion, bet WwecD the {yw 0 obye ‘ts related by “6 Pre,’ 1s, In the cafe of pra- 
ier, 
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ter, broken; and that if may be broken in a greater ora lefs degree. The 
direGion is completely tran{verie, when the correlative object croties the line 
of motion, or of afpect, in the governed, al right angles. When the angle, 
formed by the object, going athwart the line, in which the governed disecis 
its motion, or its afpeét, in one way, ts as acute as potlible, the lines of 
either become nearly oppofite, and, in this view, Areter is made to denote 
‘ Again{t.” Whenthe motion is thus performed, there exilis the nearei 
flible approach towards that relation between two objects, which is ex- 
pretled by ¢ Ob,’ or ¢ Contra.” (P. 612.) 

This learned difquifition, it muft be allowed, is moft mathematical. 
But the ingenious Profeflor ought to have recollected that, without 
the affiftance of fenfible reprefentatives, mathematical difquifitions are 
extremely apt to become obfcure. And, in the prefent caie, we are 
inclined to think that, in bare juflice to his readers, it was his duty to 
have furnifhed them with an explanatory diagram. Toconftruct fuch 
a diagram, We cannot conceive that fo acconplifhed a geometer could 
have been at a lofs; but even had he found himfelf involved in any 
difficulties, he had only, we prefume, to apply to his learned brother, 
Mr. Profeffor Playfair, who, we cannot doubt, would have very po- 
litely afforded him every aid in his power, 

But, unlefs our judgment be extremely erroneous, Dr. Hill has moft 
completely miftaken the principle on which this ufe of preter is foun- 
ded. To take one of his examples: Simo, in Terence (And. v. 3. 
8.), condemns his fon for wifhing to marry a ftranger, ‘* Prater civi- 
um morem atque legem;” that is, ** Contrary to the cuftoms and 
laws of thecicy.’” At the mode of conception which gave rife to the 
Latin expreffion, we fhall never arrive, by puzzling our brains with 
acute angles, or with lines of motion and of afpect. The idea is the 
moft natural and fimple that can be imagined. It is precifely that of 
“* tranfereifing a law.” In its literal meaning, we need hardly ob- 
ferve, to tran/grefs a law is to ** go beyond it :” and this is the very no- 
tion fuggefted by “ preter civium morem atque legem.” But this 
prepofition can perform greater wonders ftiil. 

« Preter is often to be tranflated,” fays the Profeilor, ‘ Except, or ‘ Be- 
fide.’ In this ule it is undertiood, that the general line of motion, main- 
tained by the correlative, croffes that of one ora few of the governed ob- 
jects, which lalt are thereby rendered fingular, and are excepted from the 
yeneral groupe. ‘ Omnibus fententiis, grater unam,: quam fuam Stalenus 
eile dicebat, Scamander condemnatus eft..—Cric. Aro Cluent. 28. b. The 
direct line in which the fingle vote of Stalenus moved, was crotled by thofe 
of all other counfellors, and the former accordingly, is excepted from the 
refi, as tending a different way.” 


This may beall very well, but what fhall we make of the next ex- 
ample? ** Amicum tibi ex confularibus neminem efle video preter Lu- 
cullum.” Cic. Ep. Famil. 5. 

“ Not one,” fays Dr. Hill, “ of thofe men, of confular dignity, croffed 
the line, in which Lucullus thewed his attachment to Lentulus, The fen- 


timent of Lucullus, accordingly, which was known to be amicable, is ex- 
cepted 
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eepted from thofe of the rett, which, from having taken a dirc@ion different, 
and perhaps oppofite, are underliood to have been holiile.” 


How is this? Stalenus, becaufe every body crofled the line of his 
fentiment, is ** rendered fingular, and excepted from the reft.”  Lu- 
cullus, becaufe nobody crofled the line of his fentiment, is placed in the 
very fame fituation; and preter, it feems, denotes equally well te 
erofs the line and not tocrofs.t ! 

Phe lait of Dr. Hill’s difquifitions concerning preter, is fo very 

rofound, that we do not, in the leait, pretend to unde: ftand it. Our 
readers, however, may be more fortunate; and we, therefore, lay it 
fimply before them. 


« This notion of exception may explain another power of Areter, when it 
is uled to denote ‘ Above,’ ‘ more than.’ 





ille hinc abeft quem ego amo preter omnes. 
PLauT. Amph. 2. 2. 10. 

“ The object of the love is here excepted from all others, as enjoying 
a greater (hare of it. The attachment to this favourite, and to all mankind 
betides, flows in a different channel. If we tran!pofe the prepofition, thus, 
‘Preter quem, ego amo omnes,’ the excepting power predominates, and 
the meaning infiantly changes. The perfon, implicd in the relative, who 
before enjoyed almoft all the love, becomes the only perfon who enjoys none 
ofit. From the extent of the excepted part, it feems, the mind draws dif- 
ferent conclufions. When this part confiits of but one, ora few of thofe 
individuals that make up the aggregate, the prepofition denotes * Betide,’ 
‘Except;’ and when it confifis of a number, that amounts neatly to the 
whole, it denotes ‘ Above,’ ‘ more than.’ Hlowever oppotite in appear- 
ance the two fignifications may be, yet the principle by which the mind 
arrives at each is evidently the fame.” (P. 613.) 


After the learned and philofophical lore of Mr. Profeflor Hill, our 
readers, we fear, will be apt to defpife any little information which 
our plain experience, in the perufal of the Roman Claflics, may have 
fuggefted to us. We fhould, certainly, otherwife be tempted to fay 
that nothing can be more plain than the meaning of the Latin prepe- 
fition preter. In our opinion it feems merely to fignify paffing by; and 
we are not yet convinced, by all our learned author’s metaphyfics and 
mathematics, that he who takes this idea along with him will mifs 
the fenfe of any paflage, in as far, at leaft, as preter is concerned, 

The learned Profeflor occupies no fewer than five quarto paves in 
the explanation of secundum. (Pp. 688—693). He makes the radical 
idea of this prepofition vicinity. This is fo far from being the truth, 
that nothing can be conceived more fanciful. Secundum is from /e- 
quor; and, in all its applications, gives the idea of following. Even 
the Englith idiom will, almoft always, admit of its being fo tranfla- 
ted. Examples might cafily be given from every one of Dr. Hill's 
feven meanings of this prepofition, But we are under the neceflity 
ef haftening to Sub, which furnifhes an article peculiarly rich. 

The firft paragraph of this article is, to our apprehention, a ‘apr 
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of moft inextricab'e confulion ** S.B,”’ we are told, * denotes the 
relation which one oojcct bears to anotoer that is imimediatcly above 
it.” (P.720.) What is the meaning of 6° smmeaiately cbove 2” 
Thefe words migic, poflibly, be unverftood to ignify thet the two 
objets muft be jo place d that the fame vert cal plane may p fs through 
both of them. Butihe next fentence feems to fhew that this is ie 
their fenfe. “* Ifthe inferior bi ud, ”” fay the learned auth: r, ** ferves 
asa fupport to a member ou tf, it sin the rcletion of /ad to that 
only, with which it ts in contact, and not to the ret, that sre alike 
incumbent.” Indeed! So, then, the lowelt tore in the corner of a 
wall is met under the high it! ‘This, we appreiern', 's new pailofo- 
phy. Yet, a little after, Di. Hill informs us that *a perfon © fub 
di»,’ that is, under the cope of hearer, ts as m uch under it, as a per- 
fon, who can juft hoa) enc in acave or. cui, is under its roof,” 
He fays, indeed, thar “the fi ppo toa hedy, Uke an arch, is not ne- 
ceffastly tn contact with tha: ander it, Sut may rel upon others, 
which tranimit oe weilht, andare thenfelves alfo iupoorted.” This 
is, unqucftionably true; but t us it appezrs ta bein flat con'radic- 
tion t) what wastadorie.  loctn-.h isy that the learned Prote dior 
has here ¢ myplerely bewidere? himfelf ‘with the wea of contadl, 
which, moft evidently, does not, im any cafe, enter into ou. notion 
of the relation exprefie. b. fad 

Our learned auchor yt es u- fev ral examples, in which a4 the fup- 


ported body 1s not in comtect wita thes fard to be under it.” Qre of 
thefe is ** manct fad Jove fiiide venator, tenore conjugis immemor.” 
~Hor. On this expreflion ce has the following rema! k, concerning 
which we leave our reasers io dec de whether st be cnaracte: iftic of wife 
dom or of fol y. 8 Vine fupsrior body is not incumbent, but has only 
the appearance of benz fo.” * B ut,’ ‘inues oureu hor, £* the 
relation ot nearnefs ances ilary to form Ping rginal ne) We fuppo fe 


that, by the original one, he wcans conta}, ii (pect to the bodies 


© above’ and * wider,’ is transterres to wbyects tying on the fane fur- 
face. “The idea of * up’ aid * down’ is then abanconcd, an’ the cite 
cunftance, whichis but ao accchiory tin the radival meaning, vecomes 


a prin: ipal ta the ufe no. explained,” W iat cbfurdity isths ! The 
relation of nearncis, watch as vec ary to term the original meaning of 
Jub, is vet but an accetlory ii is saaea! meaning: We have gotten 
fuch a furtest of radical rchacmeni, chat, we think, we fhall be tea:pt- 


ed to hate it tor ever. 

On the exprefiion of Terence, ** agelli eft hie /xd urbe pau'um,” 
cur aothor ob: rvcs, that ** the pro tnd here mentioned, Was not uncer 
the citv, but near it.” How comes Dr. Hil to be fo fure of this? 
Great partot the «ity where Dr, Hill rejides is buict, we have been 
informed, on very elevated ground. Lt fo, the fields in i s immed!- 
ate vic iy ve both wader it and wear it. The field, in Te: ence, our 
auihor alf> fays, “ was what the Lai ins called the /«/urdizin, and we 
the , nburod.”’ Ot the truth of thi s we have our i. bis, We think 


shat; weithr in Latin nor in Engliuh, is the term ¢ver applied toa 
ficld. 
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feld. We fhall copy the definition given of the word fuburbia, by 
our old, refpected, triend Adam Littleton. ‘* Suburbia. Cic. Sunc 
frequentcs extra urbem domus, inftar vici urbani, qu. /ub urbe ; 
cx xpasuz. Lhe out-{treets, and out-parifhes of a town or city, the 
SuBURBS.” 

We do not, by any means, intend to affert that /ud never conveys 
the idea of nearnefs. But we think that its original id.a is fimply 
that denoted by the Englifh word wider, and that the motion of ncar~ 
nefs is fuperacded by interence. ‘Thus what is ** /ud oculis,” jult 
uoder the eye, muft neceflarily, in general, be near, As towns were 
often anciently built on heights with a view ww fatety, the additonal 
buildings in their neighbourhood would be under them. 

When /ub had acquired the power of giving notice of nearnef. in 
place, it was eafy to apply it in the figaihcation of ucariefs in time. 
“ Sub idem tempus leyati ad res repetendas miffi.”"—Liv. 25. 24. 
“© Thefe ambaflado:s,” our author obligingly tells us, ** were not fent 
at the fame time in which the correlative event took place; and it is 
uncertain whether it was a little before or a little after, THOUGH ONE 
OF THEM IT MUST HAVE BEEN.” The lalt ule of ja, he fays, 
isto fignify during. ‘** Events are underftood to laft till an expecied 
and neceffary change take place within the fpace in which they ce- 
cur:”” Another wise baer In this ufe, the prepoficion ** is joined 
with an ablative alone.” ‘The Profeflor gives us three examples. The 
firft is from Pliny, concerning which, as we have not that author at 
shand, we can fay nothing. The fccond is from Virgil: 





Somno polite, sw node tilenti 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 
JEN. 4. 5258 


The idea here is certainly that of thefe animals feeping under, the 
night asa covering. But our anthor’s explanation of his third example 
ungueftionably conveys a wrong idea, ‘The werd,” he fays, “* cim- 
ploy -d to mark the time during which the event laits, is not always 
the meafure of a reguiar and defned period, as in the inftances “iven. 
‘Ne /ud ipfa profectione milites oppidum irrumperent, portas obru.t.’ 
—Casar, Bel. Civ. 1. 27. The vord *£ profectio,’ here, refers to 
the time during which Cwlar mipht be in purfait of Pompey, which 
would be long r or fhorter, acco:ding to the difficulties j which | he 
encountered,” (P. 724+) Profectio, however, has no reference at all 
to Caefar’s purfuit of Pompey; an idca which ts altoycther the crea- 
tion of our autho:’s own fancy; but fimpiy to the departure ot Pom- 
RY from Brund fium, as any ove may fee by confulting the patiave. 

Ve tha! here fu join the judgment of the very Jearned Ruddiiman con- 
cerning fuch paflazes. Tc is tound in his Grammatica Major, p. 272. 
Note go. © Sus aurcemcuin ablativo pro circa vel inter accipitur ; ut, 
Czf. B.G. VIII. 40. Sub difee/u fuo. Id. B Civ. 1. 27. Sub ipfa 
profeciione. Pallad. Sept. 13. Sub occafu Vergiiarum. Suct, Ner. 541. 
Gab exitu wie palam voverat.”* 
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In Dr. Hill’s difquifition on the prepofition trans, we have the fol. 
lowing obfervation. ‘* Trans does not always refer to the exifting mo. 
tion. It often denotes the point at which a prior motion terminated, 
and at which the body is quiefcent.”” (P 748.) This is exemplified 
by afentence trom Cicero: * Di am hunc eo tempore quo homo oc. 
cifus eft, /rans mare fuiffe’—De Inv. 52.a. ‘* The perion,” fays 
Dr. Hill, ** in whofe favour an ai/iAi is affirmed, might have been on 
the fame fide of the fea with the perion killed, when the crime was com- 
mitted, but may have afterwards gone acrots it, and taken up his abode 
there.”” From this fpecimen we are led t» confider it as fortunate that 
the learned Proteffo. was nor bred to the law ; for his clients would, 
we think, have been in eminent danger Cicero would have defend- 
ed the perfon accufed by affirming, as he himfclf informs us, that fuch 
perfon was beyond the fea when the crime was committed. Dr. Hill, on 
the contrary, would fay, ** My Lerd, my client may NOT, indeed, 
have been beyond the fea, when this crime was committed, though, 
to be fure, he may have afterwards gone acrols it, and taken up his 
abode there.”” And this defence, 4 dis placet, Dr. Hill denominates 
affirming an alidi/ 

Some of this author’s fpeculations with regard to verfus may be quo- 
ted as a fignal {pecimen of learned trifling, which, after all, has no 
foundation in truth. ‘ When ver/us,” he tells us, ‘‘ appears con- 
nected with a prepofition, it changes its own nature, and becomes an 
adverb.” (p. 754.) It is furely a {trange grammatical theory, which 
makes words change their ature by a fort of magical inchantment. It 
is the refuge of fuperficial minds alone, who, when they are puzzled 
by the particular application of a word; which application they are 
unable to trace to the natural and primiive fenfe of the term; choolc, 
rather than confeis their own ignorance, to fay that the term has chan- 
ged its nature, and claffed itfelf with « different fpecies, But to pro- 
ceed with Dr. Hill. 


“ It (versus) is then equal to the fyllabic adje@tion ‘ wards,’ in Englith, 
and renders the path of direction more vague than it would otherwife have 
been. ‘ Deductus in arcemin lapide ad meridiem versus confedit.—Lyiv, |. 
1s. Were the prepofition by iticlf, the afpect of the perfon looking would 
be underflood to be due fouth; but, when modified by the adverb wersus, a 
certain deviation from this line, cither one way or other, is undertiood to take 
place. The versus, too, as an adverb, quits the necellary reference to mo- 
tion, implied in it as a prepofition, and pofletles the third power of ¢ ad,’ 
fignitying ‘ toward.” The correlative obje@, in this cafe, either poffetles 
the power of motion, without ufing it, or is, in its nature, always 
quicicent.” ’ 


Than thefe obfervations nothing can be more nugatory. Ver/us 
may, indeed, be faid to imply motion, but not the motion intended 
by Dr. Hill. Inthe exprefiion of Cicero ** quem Brundufium ver {us 
ires ad Carfarem,” quoted by him, the motion towards Brundufium 
is denoted by zres and not by verjus. All the mot:on which is ever de- 
noted by ver/us, is that fignified by the Englith word furned, which is 

indeed 
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indeed its literal tranflaticn. Dr. Hill would have, therefore, been 
more correct if, inftead of faying that ver/us implies a neceflary refe- 
rence to motion towards a definite point, he had faid that it is univer- 
fally fignificant of a/pec?. Thus the fentence from Livy, quoted 
above, accurately means; ‘* Being conducted into the citadel, he fat 
down upon a flone, having his face turned to the fouth. 

We have been fo long. detained by Dr, Hill’s prepofitions, that 
we mult referve the remaining part of our remarks for another 


number, 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Supplement to the Analyfis of Ariftotie’s [peculative Works ; containing 
an Account of the Interpreters and Corrupters of his Pdilofophy, in 
Conneciton with the Hi/tory of the Times, in which they refpeéctively 
frourifhed. By John Gillies, L.L.D. Cadell and Davies, 
Pp, 48. 4to. 1804.. 


IN our firft volume we reviewed the Englith Ariftotle of Dr. Gil- 
lies, and bettewed high praife on the learning and ability which 
familiarized the foundeft moral and political philofophy of ancient 
Greece toa modern Englifh reader. We remarked, that at all times 
the works of fuch a Sage deferved to be ftudicd ; but that the verfion 
was peculiarly falutary, at a feafon when the vifionary theories of 
fciolifts were fo prevalent, and accomp nied by the practical incul- 
cations of revolutionary agitators, We expreffed our fatisfaction, 
that the talents and erudition of Dr. Gillies had made the moft bene- 
ficial interpreter of Grecian philofophy {peak Englifh ; and fhewn, 
that in ancjent, as in modern times, the moft profound of fages taught, 
that while there exilt {trong and turbulent paffions in the human 
mind, there muft be a vigorous and efficient controul in every politi- 
cal fyftem which is intended to promote the welfare of focicty. The 
doctrine of Ariftoile is the doétrine of Socrates, Xenophon, Polybius, 
Cicero, Tacitus, Bacon, and Burke. To Britons we remarked the 
performance 

“ Mutt prove not only fupremely ufeful, by fo profeundly explaining 
the principles of Government, the excellence of thofe which diftingutih the 
land we live in, and our conlequent obligation to a firenuous fupport of 
our confiitution; but, highly pleating, at it thews that the greateit perfec- 
tion of Government which the wileft political philofopher of antiquity, with 
the whole volume of hiftory and human nature before his eyes, could con- 
ceive as poilible to be attained by man, is that of which Britons feel and 
enjoy the bletlings.” 

Wherever Ariftotle appeared ob{cure, Dr. Gillies endeavoured to 
explain bis meaning, by making him a perpetual commentary on 
himfelf ; inftead of interpreting the Stagirite through the medium of 
commentators. 
enabled Dr. Gillies to perceive the exe 


ellence and utility of a great 
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part of Ariftotle’s philofopny, difcerned that every thing which he 
wrote was not equally valuable, and that certain doétrines which he 
thoughi worthy or difcuffion, mult to n.odern readers appear very 
trifling. Of thele the moft voted are Platonic ideas, and Pythago. 
‘> rean numbers. in bis Analyfis our interpreter had faid that Ariltot'e 
i had examined thofe doétrines wth a decree of attention, of which 
they would appear altogether unworthy co the tafte and reafin of tie 


re 











A prefent age, “and (contivucs the docior), from retpect mercly for 

a u the good fenfe of tac public, T eblained trom entering into any co- 
{ie picus dfcufhlion of this uielefs and now deipifed fubjeét.” “This pro- 

A ceeding excited grcat wrath in Mir. Thomas Taylor, who has pub. 

; lifhed a tra flation ef Ariitotie’s Mctaphi fics. “That writer, inftead 
; of invellicating Ar ftotle himfelf, locks for his meaning in the works 
nh ot his commentators; and maintained that the Stagirite’s © firft prin- 


ciples of the uviverfe are no other than thefe incorporeal eauies called 
by Plato ideas ;”" and be pours out abufive epithets againft Dr. Gil- 
Jies, becaufe he differs from him in opinion. Mr. Taylor difcovers a 
notadle deiect in the prefent fallicnable mode of writing, The !a- 
mented evil ts that every auther endeavours to ada}t every /ubjed? to the 


. 
‘ 


apprebenfion of the meanef capacity. We think that every moJern 
author ei. her docs not make this attempt, or does not fucceed, fince 
many treaiites are publi{hed thit could noc be underftood by the 
greatett capacitics; if uninteliigibility be one of the qualities of good 
writing, we conzratuiate Mr. Taylor as he certainly does not make 
himtelt underftood,. 

Dr. Gillies entertains a different idea concerning perfpicuity ; and 
allo the per{picuity of Ariftetle. In his opinion thote doétrines, which 
Mr. ‘Vaylor, humb!y imiating the commentators of Ariftotle, called 
the fublimctt my tteries of Grecian philofophy, may be eafity explain- 
ed by equivalent terms in intelligible Enghfh. By the Doétor’s ac- 
count, when Ariftotie flourifbed, the numbers of Pythagoras, and ideas 
of Plato, were conftrucd by many to be real fubfances; and one 
grand purpofe of the Srayirite was to refute that docliine,  Ariftotic 
confidered all exiftence as confifling of individuals ; and genera! terms 
as appellations denominating many individuals of the fame kind, but 
having no archetype in actual being. Our authortranflates a chapter 
of Ariftotle’s Metaphyfics, which controverts and overturns the coc 
treme of Platonic ideas ; and alfo cites a t.anflation of the fame chep- 
ter by Mr. ‘Vaylor. In the verfion of Dr. Gillies, Ariflotte fpeaks 
found and perfpicuous fenfe. In the verfion of Mr. Taylor, Arifto- 
tle {peaks unintelligible nonfenfe ; and if an interpreter, who makes 
the wifelt of ancient philofophers deliver nonfenfe and abfurdity as the 
refult of his profound inveftigation and dedu€tion, render more juttice 
to that philolopher, than the interpreter, who makes him utter fenle 
and reafon, then Mr, Taylor is a tranflator much more worthy of 
Aritotle than Dr. Gillies. The analyfis of Ariftotle’s fpeculative 
works, as exhibited by Gillies, reprefents the fage as vindicating the 
eniitence and mature of ruth agaiatt the cavils of fophilts, and illuf- 

trating 
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trating this doctrine by a emonuitration of the me ing and unity of a 
God. Mr Tay lor deni § this interpretation, he nourable to the 
Stagir'te, and vie Wii ig the philo‘opher, //7 vides tlhe comments of the 
Platen:cians, he end leavours to i npute to him the c trary doctrines. 
Mx. TAYLOkr IS NOT AN INTERPKETER OF ARISTOTLE, be merely 
repeats, al Jecona | and, the fancies and freaks of the Kelectics, or Plato- 
nicians Wi0 flourifhed in the declining pe iods of the Roman empire, 
when there appears to jiave bern a revaxativn of intellectual as well as 
moral encrey 5 and when found fen:e and vigorous reafon cave way 
to fphitical fuotiety and fanciful viliins, The hitlory of tnis feét, 
in its coune€tion with general Jiterary and political hiftory, Dr. Gil- 
lies very ably traces ; and he demonittrates Mr, Taylor tt to be a mere 
copy yilt of exploted eer rs, 

Mr. Taylor ieems to have acquired a verbal and grammatical know- 
Je ‘dye of the Greek lanyuage. Thence he has fallen intoa very Come 
mon miftake with hngu tis, that becauf. they happen to know the 
words of a tunguc, they are thereiore com petent (Oo a Compr hen 
fion of all the learning and wifdom that are contained i in that tongue. 
Mr. Taylor really fuppofes himieif a phitofopher ; but hear we his 
own words, in whicn ine boalts h mfelf to be much | “perior to Sides 
Gillies. Surely it is fome evii genius in an evil hour, that tembted him 
to abandon hiftary for philafophy, and Herodotus for Ariftotle. Touch not 
Heétor ; He&or is my due. Louch not the obfcurity of Ariflotle it is 
not ta be vangutfhed by you.’ A {pecimea of more arrog ent boatting 
we do not recolle& to have met tn our emp'oyment of ge wers. At 


the fame time, on contidering certain deportmen’s of Loudon litera- 


ture, we are not furprifed at any deviation from common pioprivty 
and common fenfe. In this metropolis the m nufacture of book- 
making is carried on in every mode that. can be deviled for employing 
Paper and print, without learning or genius, Some Asndicrattinen 
of this kind work finzly ; others job «n clubs and knots, One un- 
dertakes a larce quantity of woik. which he pircels out to different 
hands; and they are paid by the piece. Tos sarnt flack kind of lite. 
rature is in particular requeft among the dileatiog tobe; end, ine 
dee d, not without 706 rd fcidi i reafou, ] a concern be jarwe, and none 
of the undertakers happen to have much capital of his own, they 
plaufib! y argue, that a multipliciy of nam s ad iy in fome degree iup- 
ply the wanc of names of any importance 5 as teadefinen of doubtful 
credit endeavour to have their bilis pack et wth many indorfements, 
All thee capartners ina literary manufaciure, muft ,raife cach other, 11 
order to promote the credit of the eoncern; andat vou were to hear one 
of thefe clubbing jobbers fpcaking of another of the fame traternity , 
and to take the focak er’s word, you would fuppole, a common, dali, 

pains- taki: caker of rep titions, and compik r ot old dicilonaries, a 
profound an: 1d learned Dodtor. Mr. Taylor, we aporenhend, belongs, 
either by work, or democratical conc G&tion, or both, to fome fra- 
ternity in the piece-work line, and may be accu tomed to hear him- 
felf praifed by others of the {fame caft. Demscratsy di/ (enters, we have 
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heard, reprefent him as a man of learning and ability ; but we nevey 
heard him praifed for either, by any one who is able and learned him. 
felf. But however profound a philofopher, Ais brethren may fuppote 
Mr. Taylor, or Mr. Taylor may fuppofe himfelf, Dr. Gillies has 
completely demonftrated this boafter to be totally ignorant of the phi- 
lofopby of Ariftotle, and himfelf to be thoroughly mafter of the wi(- 
dom of the Stagirite. Perfeétly acquainted both with Plato and Arif- 
totle, Dr. Gillies draws their refpeétive and comparative chara@ers 
in fuch a manner as we think mutt be highly gratifying to our read- 
ers; and we {hall therefore quote the paflage for their perufal. He 
had traced the notions and chimeras of the Platonicians from the time 
of Plato, through the Platonifts, to the third century of the Chriftian 
zra. 


“ From thofe Platonicians (he proceeds) a fpurious philofophy, under ve- 
nerable ancient names, was communicated to the idle loquacity of the 
Greeks of Conftantinople, and by them finally diffufed over the 1 ations of 
the Eaft and Weft; among the Arabs, under the Abaflides, in the eighth 
century, and at the revival of letters, among the Italians, and other nations 
of modern Europe, From the accounts which I have already given of the 
refpeétive fyliems of Platoand Arifiotle, it will be eafy to perceive that the 
writings of the former were belt adapted to the purpofes of both Pyihago- 
reans and Platonicians, they were equally indufirious in impoling on them- 
felves. A fhort compariion of Plato and Ariftotle, the refult of a careful 
fludy of their ineitimable works, will place the matter in a clear point of 
view. Plato’s practical philofophy nearly coincides with Ariffotle’s. Both 
of them are admirable teachers of a pure and fublime morality ; but their 
feveral modes of enforcing the fame maxims are as different as the oppofite 
bents of their genius. In Arifiotle, demonftration is the principal ; and il- 
lufiration, {parmgly ufed as a decent accessory or appendage. Plato, on the 
contrary, difdains no ornament within his reach; delights, after exciting 
lurprife, to gratify well-prepared expeétation, and conde!cends on fubjects 
peculiarly w:thin the province of reafon, to ule the language of patlion and 
fancy, to ftrengthen argument by fable, and fortify belief by wonder ; 
whereas his rival, with more commanding authority, lubdues even the heart 
and affections through the refifilefs conviétion of the underfiauding. The 
form of compotition, almoft perpetually employed by Plato, is that of puse 
alrama, a mode of writing eensety adapted to the difplay of his verfatile 
genius and flowery fancy; of a mind fiored with images that he could com- 
bine with talie, and ¢rowded with ideas that he could acutely difcriminate. 
Yet, with all thefe advantages, his enthusiasm and love,of the marvellous, his 
doctrine of ideas, and his demon woild, his explanation of mythology by 
allegory, thus confounding the provinces of philolophy and popular fuper- 
fiition; thele fhadowy prominences of Plato were calculated to allure and 
delight many who remained blind to his brighteft merits, and thereby fitted 
the labours of this great genius rather to co-operate with, than counteract, 
the perverters of fenfe and fcience, who {prang up with wild luxuriance 
among the Grecks and Romans, after thofe nations had. loft, as it were, 
their love of truth, together with their pation for true glory, their manly 
Spirit, and their liberty. Under the Romans, the’e corrupters of learning, as 
well as philofuphy, aiiumed the name of Ecleciics, becawe they felected 
from 
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from all the different fchools the tenets mo(t agreeable to their fancy. But 
as Plato was their favourite idol, they were called alfo later Platoni(ts or 
Platonicians ; and having new-moulded to their own taite the wildelt doc- 
trines of their matter, they apphed them in this corrupt [late to the inter- 
pietation of the philotophy of Arittote.” 


The author enumerates the moft diftinguifhed names of this fe; 
and it appears to have included fome men of real ability and k arning 3 
and at their head Plutarch and Longinus = Atter dwelling for a con- 
fiderable length on the hiltory of the Eclectics, he in a tew words 
gives a view of their {pecilic tenes. 


“ Upon a careful analy fis of their writings, the whole of their pretended 
hilofophy will be found to refolve itielf into the great doéirines of theurgy 
and perfectibility ; ; the former of which has loft all credit within the two 
laft centuries, and the latter has vainly {truggled for revival under the vi- 
fionaries of the prefent times. Taking for their foundation Plato’s ideas, 
and his demon world, commented and amplified by the philofophical legends 
through which Greek learning began thortly after the age of Alexander the 
Great, to be amalgamated with Atiatic lables and Eyyptian fuperitition, 
the later Platonifts raifeda ftrange and motley cd:fice, bulky without great- 
nefs, and dazzling without real or {teady fplendour. The continual object 
indeed of the whole {chool was to reconcile Ariftotle with Plato. It may 
feem extraordinary that a fucceilion of men, deterving either of ridicule or 
of pity, fhould have been held in great eltimation by their contemporaries 
for upwards of three centuries. But the Platonicians were ceeval with the 
decrepitude of reafon, as well as of manhood, fince they began and flourifh- 
ed amid/t the corruptions that enfued atter the Roman world had been de- 
formed by confli@ting u: urpers, overw helmed by defolating barbarians, and 
remained in every province a prey toa brutal foldiery.” 


Such were the commentators upon Ariftotle, whom Dr. Gillies re- 
jects as guides to his meaning, which they were either incapable of 
comprehending, or, from the prep MTeffions of their fect, detirous of 
perverting. Thefe are the guides which Mr. Taylor has chofen, 
guides as proper for a vifionary {ciolift as they are unfit for a found 
philofopher. 

As the Supplement to Dr. Gillies’s Analyfis, in demonftrating 
Ariftotle to have delivered fenfe and reafon, and to have delivered 
them intelligibly, withowt which they could be of no ufe, neceflarily 
differed from Mr. T aylor, who would make the Stagirite the utterer 
of the myftical jargon of Mr. Taylor’s models the Plat: mnicians, this 
moderna Ecleétic is feized with a violent rage, and in that rage betakes 
himfelf to philofophical difcuffion. The re‘ ult is a pamphlet which 
thall be the fubje&t of the following article, 
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An Anfwer to Dr. Gillies's Supplement to his new Analifis of Ariftotle; 
Works , in which the unfaithfuinejs of his Travfla.on of Arifratle’s 
Ethics is unfolded. By Vhomas Taylor. Symonds. 1804, 
Pr. g2. 8vo. : 


TT motto which ufhers in this anfwer ferves as a fample of what 
the reader is to expect in the production, : 


Heaxrsitos eyx* Th jas w moTW sAner OJAGUTOS § 
Oux” vusy emrovory, Toi bt [a ETc 
Ess tics aPowrros tesrpveros’ of a ovenes Ie op 
Ovdeis* raw? avdw xas ~Oen Tiseatfoune DIOG. LAERT, 
Begone, ye dlockheads! Heraclitus cries, 
And leave my labours to the /ara’d/ and ewxse ; 
By wit, by knowledye, {tudious to be read, 
I {corn the mulrituae, alive and dead, Jonson. 


We remember an obfervation in the ‘¢ Monthly Review,” on fome 
article which the author, in a preface, declar d to be a very able and 
valuable performance. The Reviewer, it feems, thought oiherwife ; 
and after he had delivered his opi: ion, reverting to that which had 
been given by the author, the critic remarked that ** a wrt-r’s judg- 
ment in favour of his own work can not be im plicicy received os one 
of the canons of criticifm,’’ we are dilpofid to apply this remark ta 
Mr. Taylor. “We cannot admit him either to be cearncd or wife, 
mere'y becaufe he himfe!f tells ns that he is learne! and wife, nor 
every man to bea blockhead whe may nt all wt) Mr. Vaylor the 
fame degree of erudition and wi'dom, which he is pleaied to a | -w to 
himie!f. 

The firft paragraph of the work continurs the fame ftyle of arrogant 
aflumpcion which the mtt» exhibits. ‘ Dr Gillies having thought 
proper to attempt a contvtation of the prowfs which / bave br ught 
forward to the public, of dis net baveng-gawem either che manner or the 
matter of Ariftove, in a: work Witch me gadis a traniation of the ethics 
and politics of that ghilotepher. and as*he*has a {> prefymed to ridicule 
the moft fablimée of Prato’s Yotivires, and to calumniate che beft of his 
dife ples, difpiaving in Ai aitempt.no tel. ignorance than il:beral in- 
vedbive, it now becomes necefJary that 1 frould fully unfold to the public 
the mjattice w'ricn he has done to Arrfcile, in that work, and alfo to 
the buft of the Platonifts, in the Sepp'ement to the Analyfis of Arif- 
totie’» Speculative work..” . 

It would be diflicuttofiad fuch a fhort paflage fo replete with 
egouim, and pot merely the egori’m of filly vanity, but of infolent ar- 


’ gogance. Who is this Mr. Thomas Taylor, who undertakes to be 


the general corrector of »uilofophical error, and the only man who 
underftands Lito and A: iftotic 2? We know nothing of his years, but 
from his d €ator al impi.on we fhould fuppofe him a raw boy 
freth from fome diffenting academy, where he may have been the beft 
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Greek fcholar, and may have meafured the extent of poffible attain- 
meat by the very limited attainments of fuch feminaries He gives 
judgment with all the unhefitating confidence of juvenile inexperience 
and prefumptuous ignorance. He affirms that Dr. Gillies is unac- 

uainted with the acroamatic writings of Ariflotle, decau/fe he does not 

ndout that they are remarkably obfcure. De. Gillies bria_ing to 
the jnveitigation of Ariitotle that clear and vigorous caft of under. 
ftanding which is founded in (trong common ‘enfe, and p. ffeding the 
learning and philofophy which fuch an uo teritanaing is p: culiarly 
fitted to acquire, ditcovers in Ariitotle every potition, principle, fries 
of reafoning, and mora! teflon which the works of {uch a profound phi- 
lofopher contain, and which a precife, accurate, and perfpicuous wri- 
ter can exprefs. What the powerful, informed, and ¢ultivated intel. 
let of Dr. Gillies comprehends his ability and tkill render luminous 
toa reader Mr. ‘Taylor carrying to the contideration of Ariltotle a 
flimfy underftanding, that is we'll fitted for being a receptacle of 
fciolifm, and a vifionary iniazination thatis become more eccentric 
from copying extravagant models, conceives himfelt to difcover in the 
deepeft and cleareft of fages great quantities of that mud which exilts 
in his own brain. 

There was once, in acercain Scottifh prefbytery, an honelt clergy- 
man, who wes a great reader, but unfortunately very deficient in the 
thinking faculty. One day this paftor was employedia an exercife 
called Jefturing; that is, either explaining the Scriptures, or trying to 
explain the Scriptures. The fubjeét was a practical portion of one of 
Sc. Paul’s Epifties, which is as clear as poflible, for fuily vigelted 
thoughts, exprefied in the nlaineft and moft lignificant language. But 


the poor preacher could make no hand of it, and after going back-- 


wards and forwards, but without coming one whit nearer the point, 
he very gravely told the congregation, that the apoftle purpofely dif- 
guifed his own meaning. ‘The fault was not in Paul, but in the per- 
fon who undertook to interpret him, without having a line of under- 
landing fufficiently long fr diving beyond the very furface. He 
made a myttery of what was obvioufly intellivible, but that he could 
not underftand. Mr. Taylor has a great propenfity to the creation 
of fuch myfteries. Qur author cites the fame chapter of Ariftotle 
that was quoted by Dr. Gillies, and affects to vilify the veriion. We 
have compared the original with the two tranflations. The perform- 
ance of Dr. Gillies does not adhere fo clofely to the Greek words as 
to give particle for parcicle, but he prefents the whole of the fenfe in 
an unbroken feries. The tranflation of Mr. Taylor, we really do not 
underftand, and we mult allow him the praife which he fo ardently 
fecks, that he is unintelligible. In fome parts, indeed, we can, 
through the cloudy darknefs of his language, perceive fome glimmer- 
ing of meaning, but the fenfe quickly eludes his grafp. He is like one 
playing at blindman’s-buff, who is fometimes near getting hold of an 
object of his purfuit, but again lofes it, and even runs his head againtt 
pofts and walls, Mr, Taylor repeats the extravagant and nonfeaucal 
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jargon of Pythagorean numbers and Platonic ideas, as having a real 
fubftantial exiftence in nature, and as being the true cauiles of the uni- 
verfe; and after pouring out his invectives againtt ihe Analy fis and 
Supplement of Dr. Gillies, he proceeds to befpatter Gillies’s tran{la- 
tion of the “* Ethics and Politics.” When he cenfures the interpreter 
of Ariftotle violently, this vifionary fciolift prefents to the reader the 
tran flation which he would recommend ; and in this manner we have 
before us both their verfions of various paflages, One of the leading 
‘differences between the tranflations of Taylor and Gillies is, that 
Taylor literally gives word for ward, GILL‘ eS SENSE FOR SENSE. 
Mr. Taylor’s tranflation regards every article, noun, pronoun, veib, 
and participle, adverb, conjunction, prepofiti.n, and woula forma 
very good model for a boy tranilating a Gre-k paffaze, to fhew his 
grammatical knowledge of that tongue, but the verfion of “Paylar does 
not fhew the reader what the original philofopher is doing, Gil lics, 
without fuch a fuperftitious adherence to the Grecian idiom (when 
his object is to write Englith), gives the fenfe of the Grecian fage in 
the pureft Englifh. Mr. Taylor is evidently a mere verbal fcholar, 
and fuch have their ufe. We doubt not he might pals mufter as 
Greek ufher in an academy ; but philofophy appears to be beyond his 
reach. ‘There is a common miftake among writers, that what they 
fuppofe themfelves to be very fond of, therein they muft exce!. This 
is a very grofs mifapprehenfion. In moft cafes mental as well as cor- 
poreal propenfity often exifts without power. Mr. Taylor, we be- 
lieve, may fuppofe himfelf born, as he declares he is, for rettoring the 
purity of philofophy, and may confcientioufly declare he believes the 
divinity favourable to his undertaking. We as confcientioufly de- 
clare our conviction, that if it was the intention of Providence that 
Mr. Taylor, as he‘himfelf fays, ‘* was to preferve to poflerity the ele- 
ments of the virtues, and the rules of truth, as a paternal and immorial 
inheritance,” the divine wifdom would have afforded to a perfon def- 
tined for fuch important purpofes, a much greater portion of human 
wifdom. In fa& we can fee no marks of peculiar divine favour in a 
common and blundering underftanding, that has been able to attain a 
dictionary making knowledge of an antient tongue, but has quite m:f- 
conceived the writings that he has met in that tongue. 

Little as Mr. Taylor has fhewn himlelf fitted for comprehending 





the fages of Greece, yet we are far from deeming him unqualified for 
ufeful produ@tions on fubjects connected with the Greek. We fhould 


fuppole the talents and acquiremenrs of Mr. Tay!or might produce 
Greek grammatical exercifes, on the model of Turner's Latin, or 
might make improvements on the Eaton grammar. We think the 
number of conjugations might be leflened, aad changes might be 
made in the declenfions of nouns. Boys might be the beiter for fuch 
a direction of Mr, Tay!or’s powers and acquirements; but we are 
afraid men can never derive much benefit from the time he may be 
pleafed to beftow on Plato or Ariitotle, 
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An Effay ox the Principle of Commercial Exchanges, and more particu. 
lariy of the Exchange between Great Byitain and Ireland; with an 
Inquiry into the pracircal & fects of the Bank Reftri@iens, By John 
Leflie Forft-r, Efg. of Lincoln’s Inn. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 208. 
5s. Hatchard. 1804. 


HE author informs us ina his Introduction, that he originally 
intended to have corfined his work to a brief examination of 
the fyftem of commer:tal intercourie, which for fome time has fub- 
fifted between Great Britain and Ireland; but in the proiecution of 
the inquiry, 't appeared indi/penfible, previoufly to eftaolifh fixed 
and general principles. Thefe he has applied more particularly to 
the intercourfe between Great Britain and the Sifter Ifland. The 
work is divided into fix chapters, of which the firit three are de- 
voted to the genera! theory of exchange, and the reft to the exami- 
nation and difcuffion of the ftate of exchange between Britain and 
Ireland, with its caufes and relations. | 
The fir chapter confiders the general nature and the effeéts of 
the balance of debt. There is a difference between the balance of 
trade and the balance of debt. The former means the excefs of 
exports above imports ; and while political economy was imperfeétly 
underftood, was regarded as the criterion of the weaith of nations, 
But more enlarged experience matured and methodized into {cience, 
has demonftrated that riches, either relative or abfolute, do not de- 
pend on the balance of trade, but on the amount of profit. The ba- 
lance of debt is the excefs of money to be paid beyond money to be 
received ; or, in faét no more than what plain mercantile language 
denominates the balance of accounts. The balance of debt, our au- 
thor maintains, can never be either favourable or unfavourable to any 
country. ‘The trade of the bullion merchant for ever prevents the 
balance of debt from being permanently favourable to a country, by 
continually exporting in exchange for commodities the furplus quan- 
tity of the precious metals, which a temporary balance of debt had 
introduced. "The balance of debt can never be permanently unfa- 
vourable to a country, becaufe it is impoflible permanently to ex- 
hauft it of the quantity of the precious metals neceflary to its circu- 
lation. This pofition he illuftrates by a detailed view of the recipro- 
cal and relative demands for precious metals and other commodities, — 
His differtation on this fubje&t, manifetis him acquainted with Adam 
Smith, and with later writers, who haye treated of money and paper 
credit, With little. novelty it contains confiderable accuracy. Our 
author confiders the connection betwees foreign expenditure and the 
balance of trade; and examines the balance of trade in its relation 
to national wealth. The balance of debt does not determine the rate 
of exchange. ..The unfavourablenefs of the exchange is commenfu- 
rate with the expenfe of tranfmitting the precious metals from the 


_ debtor to the creditor country. This criterion he illuftrates, by the 
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exchange between London and Dublin. Cur author takes a view of 
the medium in which payments are made. The meafure of value may 
be augmented, or depreciated. If the medium confit of the precious 
metals, depreciation may proceed either from degradation or adulte, 
ration, If in paper, either in difcredit or exceis. ‘The operaticn of 
thefe various caufes he fketches. 

He proceeds to apply his principles to the exchange between Great 
Britain and hiclead'; examines the rates betwecn yarious towns of 
Ireland and London. He attempts to prove, that there is an excefs 
of paper iffued beth by the National Bank of Ireland and of England, 
His affirtion refpecting the firft, is not evinced by his proofs and 
arguments ; and re{pecling the fecond, it can be contuted by every 
man that has any experience in bark notes, Is not p2per guaranteed 
by the nation as efficient a reprelenta itive Of Commodities, as any that 
can be ufed. Has not the Bank effects to anfwer_all its engagements ; 
and will not a certain piece of paper, includi ng the name of F Abrahsa 
Newland, and containing the two words one “thoufand, purchafe ag 
much aad as valuable commoditics as nine hundred and fifty-two 
pieces of gold, and eight pieces of filver, having alio a national 
guarantce. Both the paper and the goid are inftruments for the 
circulation of commodiiics, and in Britain they are equivalent — 
The reft of the work contioucs the detail on Trith exchange ; and 
contains feveral obfervations that deferve the attention both at mer- 
chants and politicians, On the whole, however, we do not think 
his objections tothe prefent fyttem of Bank Reftriction, fupported by 
adequate arguments, He enters very fully into the confideration of 
Lord King’s view of this fubject. 


It was firft (he fays) prapofed by Lord King in the Houle of Lords, 
that a claule fhould be introduced into the Bank Reffriction, obliging the 
Bank of Ireland to pay their paper in notes of the Bank of England. This 
mea(ure, founded tn the tirictett jutiice, has been fince fully’ adopted in 
principle by the Selec Committee : in ane re! (pect, however, it appears 
that its confequences would be materially diferent from thofe which were 
originally expected from it. Inftead of compe ling the iruh Directors to 
diminifh their ilfues, it might enable them eventually contide:ably to 
augment them ; and it feems not to be the lealt of its recommende- 
tions, that it would convey to the National Bank that controul which it 
ought to poilefs, but which it doesnot. The Bank of Ireland, at pre(ent, 
is one Of the many competitors for the fupply of-the [riui market; and al- 
though their tlaes to the amount. of three millions nay, in their prefent 
fituation, be more than full to their thare ; yet it does not follow, that, if 
their competitors were deitroyed, three millions would then be ton great a 

roportion, The Bank of Irelznd is by many fuppofed to ‘upply but one- 
Patt of the Dublin market: ii thofe bankers, who at preient tupply the 
reft, were, like the bankers of London, to find it impoilible to iQue notes 
in compettion with the National Bank, the Dive@tors of the Bank of Ire- 
land would find not © nly an opportunity, but a neceflity, greatly to aug- 

gent their ifues, for the demands of Dublin alone.” 
To 
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To the work is fubjoined aw Appendix, containing the official va 
jue of import, and exports “- trelgnd + as we'l as their current value 
at recent periods ; and allio tables of ihe rates of exc! ange Its va- 
rious contents are iu many reipects ufeiul, and in that view deferv- 
ing of notice. 


POETRY, 





Good Tidiags! or, Neays from the Farm. A Poem, By Robert Bloomfield, 
Author of the Farmer’s Boy, &c. 


WW", have read the former produGions of this poet with great plea- 

jure, and took up his “ Good Tidings” with expeciations which 
have not, altogether, been fulfilled. Its comparative bre vity, and the un- 
prepolleting nature of its fubject ; its sable octavo fize, and thirly-iever 
pages, rather qualified the pleature we had anticipated from its perafal, — 
Such a compliment was certainly dye to the diicoverer of the vaccine inno- 
culation, and few, perhaps, could have paid it with more feeling or more 
effect. The ravages the difeafe of the {mal!-pox has made tm Mr. B.'s own 
family, made it a fubje&t oMggculiar intereti to him; and he bas rendered 
it fo in a great degree to the reader, His picture of a “ Blind Boy,” who 
has been deft by his play-fellows, is penned with peculiar felicity, and 
muft awaken the mott lively lympathy in the mind ef every one who reads 
it. He is deicribed to 


“ Creep on the warm green turf for many an hour, 
And pluck by chance the white and yellow flow’r; 
Smoothing their flems while re fiing on his knees, 

He binds a nolegay which he never fees ; 
Along the homeward path, then feels his way, 
Lifting hi: brow against the shining d day, 

And, «with a playful rapture round his eyes, 
Prelents a fighing parent with the prize.” 


He defcribes his mother's anxiety during his illneis, who 
Hour after hour, when all was Till befide, 
When the pale night-light in its focket died, 
Alone the fat.” 


The burial of thefe wretched viclims by night, is enforced by that 
poetical afjociation of ideas, which it is ulelels to cenfure, and idle te 
praile. 

« No bell was heard to toll, no funeral pray’r, 
No kindred bow’d, no wife, no children there; 
Its horrid nature could infpire a dread, 

That éat the bonds of cultiom like a thread. 

The humble church-tow’r higher feem'd to fhew 
Iilumin’d by their trembling light below, 

The folemn night-biceze ftiuck each thiv’ring cheek ; 
Religious reverence forbade to [peak : 
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The fiarting fexton his fhort forrow thed, 
When the earth murmur’d on the coffin lid, 
And falling bones, and fighs of holy dread, 
Sounded a requiem to the filent dead.” 


Bat 

“ Let the ferpent die! this glorious prize 
Sets more than liie and health before our eyes, 
For beauty triumphs too! Beauty! {weet name, 
Should roufe the mother’s feelings into flame ; 
For where dwells the, wh, while the virtues grow, 
With cold indiff’rence marks the aching drow ? 
Or, with a lifelefs heart and recreant blood, 
Sighs not for daughters fair as well as good ? 
The wish is nature, and cannot decay, 
’Tis univerfal as the beams of day ; 
Nor lef{s the with of man.” 


We are reviewers, cold callous reviewers ; and though we could make 
ebjections to a few ilight deviations from firict poetical propriety, we echo 
the author’s fentiments with an alacrity which belongs to this world.— 
Though we are perfecily fatisfied with our female circle of friends, we 
have no objection 


* For fong to rife with ampler pow’r to {peak, 
The new-born influence of beauty’s cheek, 
Which 
Shall catch new fires in e@y’ry facred grove ; 
Freth in{piration from the lips of love, 
And write for ever on the rifing mind— 
DeaApD 18 ONE MORTAL FOE OF HUMAN KIND !” 


In page 33, we obferved a glaring inftance of the miftaken {pondee, 
« We funk within a doat’s length of the fore.” 
which is rank obftinate profe. 
\ t 
Gayton Wake; or, Mary Dodd, and her List of Merits. A Poem in four Parts. 
By Robert Llwyd, Author of Beaumaris Bay, Williams, Strand. 1804. 


AS Mr. Llwyd does not profefs to be a man of education, we are not in- 
clined to be fevere on this little publication. Though there is not much 
melody in the verfe, or much point in the attempts at humour in the poem 
itfelf, juftice obliges us to fay, that the author has ufed his ftanzas as pegs 
to hang a number of very humorous and entertaining notes, which are full 
of anecdote and local information. 
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A Brief Inquiry into the ptr Condition of the Navy of Great Britain, and 
its Refources: followed by fime Suggeftions calculated to remedy the Evils, 


the Exifience of which is made ajparent in the courfe of bie Inve). igation, if H 
Svo. Pr. 56. Is. Highley. 1804, Bah i) 
HIS tra¢i is underftood to be the produdion of a diftinguifhed officer 
in the naval fervice. Of its author’s integrity and proieflional fkill, 


we have not the flighteft doubt, but, though his motives may be pure, we 
fear that he is himfelf too much a party in the caufe to be wholly free 
from prejudice, His ‘* /nguiry’”’ muti be confidered as an a/tack on the 
late Beard of Admiralty; but, as an attack, it is feeble; his charges are 
not ably fubftantiated. 

Our author’s inquiry is thus prefaced: “ In committing to the prefs 


ake the following obfervations on the prefent condit on of the Britith Navy, i 
cho the writer profefles to have been influenced by a fingle motive, that of a 
— exciting the prefent Board of Admiralty to thofe exertions which alone ee 
as can aroufe our Marine from the torpid and enfeebled ftate into which it ‘ty 
has fallen ; and to that conciliatory, and prudcnt line of condué& which, ae 
' while it may contribute to reftore to it its priftine vigour, may be produc- i ; 


tive of zeal, unanimity, and a {spirit of enterprize, in each of its dependent 
branches. It has been impoilble for him to accompl.fh the aim he has 
had in view, without the produ@ion of many fas, which it has been pain- 
ful to him to adduce ; but, under circumiiances of fo pretling, and, in- 
deed, of fo alarming a nature, every other confideration has yielded to 
that of the public benefit. Whatever eficem he may privately entertaia 


on) 
i ae a Ee 


for thofe whofe miftaken policy and erroneous meafures, in their admi- q 
niftrative capacity, haye called forth all the fevecity of his aniniadverfions, ae 
he could not have abftained from them without fubjecting himfelf to. the 4 
imputation of a criminal concealment.” ii 
Relying on the efficiency of our military force, it has been confidered by : 


many of our countrymen, that the blockading fyftem, which has been fo 
firi@ly followed up during the laie and prefent wars, is rather prejudicial 


a than ferviceable ; and that, were we to grant the enemy a free paflage i: 
over, we might mect him h ‘nd to hand, and overwhelm him on our own : 
fhores, without harraling our officers and feamen, or incurring the wear 

n- and tear of our fhipping. That tuch an opinion, however erroneous, 

ch fhould be entertained by many of our military characters, does not much 

m furprife us; but, that a naval oiljicer ‘thonld recommend a ceffation of 

8 blockade, is fomewhat ftrange. As, however, every profetfion ought to be 

Il the moft competent to decide on its own capabilities, we thall permit our 


author to fpeak for himfeif on this fubyect. ‘* How far the blockade,” 
fays he, “ which has been attempted, was to be juftived on motives 
of ftate policy, on the ‘breaking out of hofiilities, is a queftion which 
does not apply to the immediate circumitances of war, when the en- 
thufiaftic ardour difplayed by all ranks of Britifh fubjeds, has given 
fuch a tone of vigour to our military preparations, that we feel the ful! f 
confidence in the defenfive means we fhould be enabled to aflemble, it 


the enemy fhould effect a landing, at any point, of the formidable forces 
co lected 
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eleéted for attack. Were i indeed poflible to keep fo frit a watch op 
the hoftile fhores, that e. ery effort of the enemy to ef-ape from his pons 
would be unavailing; that the fortuitous circuimftances of calms, fogs, 
gales, the o feurity o! the night, Xc. would not in any degree advance 
his purpofes ; then wou.d the eventual mifchief infeparab e fr m a block. 
ade, by which our ma ine is threatened, find a cempen:.tion ip our im. 
mediate fecur.ty. But, umil thi. can be effe&ted with a certainty ot fue. 
cefs, the national interefts ought not to be compromifed, and our future 
ofenfive and defenfive means unneceflarily abridged. 

‘* The blockade of Brett, the expediency of which, in the firft inftanee, 
is not to be controverted, has been followed up, with a perfiftance which 
would have been creditable to a more dif reet caufe. It has alread. cog 
us one thip of the linesthe M guificent ; but this is a trivial lofs compared 
with that by which we are threatened. If this rig rous fyfiem fhould be 
fiill purfued, there is little doubt but that ‘ome of the thips, now ina 
moft deplorable condition, both with retpect to their hulls and ft-res, nut 
be expoted to extreme rifk. In the interiny, what is the ftate of the crews? 
Harratied by continual watching and fatigues, the number of the fi k 
have becn augmenied to a very alarming degree, infomuch that it has 
been found neceifiry to difpateh Mr. Baird, the naval infvedtor of hof- 
pitals, to apply the beft remed in his power to this very ferious and crow. 
ing calamity. In the Nort ea, o e of ou frigates, the Crefcent, lately 
had thirty-tix of her crew ill of the (ea-curv;, An infiance vf this na- 
ture did not occur dur:ng the entire p egre’s of the late war. If the crews 
of the thips employed in the blockade labours under t:e‘e phyfica! Cerange- 
ments, the fufferings and ‘piivations ‘o which they are expoted, b> might 
and oy day, mutt have an equ J'y baneful etfe@ on the feelings both ofthe 
officers and men. From the irri‘ation of the laiter, whole anxiety and 
impatience malt be wrought to ‘he hohe piteh, we have, at leatt, to ap- 
prehend, thatthey may eventually bee me .ifgatted with a ‘ervice which 
has been to them beth paintul and wypr fitabl.. “Without dwelling, how. 
ever, on the probably future confequences, of the meafures which have 
been parfued, it may not be amits to ooferve, that at the prefent time, we 
can as il) afford to lofe our feamen © ‘as our hips; and it is painral to 
reset, for a moment even on the loifes with which we are thresicned, by 
the growth and progrefs of cifeaie in our blockading fqradrons “Taking 
imo this acconal ihe dettruction of the fhips which, however folid their 


ti 


materials nav be. cannot withitand mnch !onger a fervice of fuch » nasure, 


the protpedt before us wounid te truly ajarcumne, if we had not reaton to 


=. 
‘ »? 


—_——— <= & - -_<—— oe _—- id ~- ee we ee ne oe ee ———— 


* It is not jurprifiag ghat ‘o many dijficnities occurred, at the breaking: 


out o hoflilities, in wanding our fleet ‘Une fpirit of emigr tion among 
the iriti.: feamen, and the cncourscements profiered tothem by ther | 0- 
hitic eneciny, were fach ibat more than ten thoofand are faid to have en i- 
grated from the port of Londua alone. “Vie progrets of this alarming 
defection of our feamen was v ell known at the time, but we cannot find 
that any a tempt was made to apply a remedy, The economical (yftem 
(for the prede e and policy of w ich we reter to the extract of Karl S¢. 

im. ént’s Ipcech in 1783) to be ected on, forbade the adoption of any mea- 


fures which could have a tendency to keep them at home, and to enfure 
their future lervices, 
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tch og e every confidence in thofe who have been chofen to extricate us from 
S ports our difficulties. ‘Ihe taik will be then to afcertain how far, and in what 
» logs, icable mode, the blockade can be {till purfued, without a mani‘eft 
‘Vance detriment to ourfelves, and a rifk of our moft valuable intereiis. The 
block. better protection of our own fhores, by expedients effectually adapted to 
r im. frafirate the views of the cnemy, will, without doubt, be one of the ear- 
T ioc. HE jet obieéts of their enuiry.” 
Uiure This pamphlet might, without much impropri ty, have been termed, 4 
Vindication of the private Ship Builders. By profetional men, we believe, 
ance, it is pretty generally confidered, that the fervice has too long been a prey 
Vlich | H® tothe avarice of thefe contrating gentry. They are, however, confident 
cok in the integrity of their own caufe ; and we learn, from our author, that, 
rared “To remove eve y wnfavourab'e impreflion which may have been made 
@ be on the public mind by the illiberal afperfions caft on them in the late 
os proceedings in parliament, three of the principal builders in the river, 
nut  Meiirs, Wires, BAkNanp, and Brent, who have, for many years, made 


ws? the moft commendable exertions for the advancement of the public fer- 
hk vice, declare their readinefs to come forward, and to challenge a competi- 
has tion between the laft three {hips of the line built by them, for the fervice 
hof- of his Majefty’s government, and the three laft built at the King’s yards. 
re If the former fhould not, in the opinion of profeffional men, and compe- 
itely tent judges, be fotind to have been contftructed with as good materials, 
— and with as good workmanfhip, as the latter; thefe builders will not he- 
bie fitate to make the country a prefent of 2 /ine of battle fois. They repet 
1Be- every id-a of a preference being given to King’s built thips, over thofe 
ight which have been built by them under the {pecific contracts. The thips 
the they have named for the comparifon are the Hero, the Repulfe, and the 
and Iilaftrious.” 
ap The fol'owing ftatement, though it may not be wholly free from pre- 
teh judice, faficiently proves, that notwithitanding the late pretenfions to re- 
We form, in his Majefiy’s dock yards, the Augean ftable has not yet been fu/ly 
ave cleanfed . 
we» “ In the fix dock yards of Portfmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, Deptford, 
to Woolwich, and Sheernefs, thirteen fhips of the line are either building, or 
by have been ordered to be built. Of thefe, three are firit rates; four, fecond 
1S fates; and fix, third rates, or fhips to carry fevents-fuur guns. It is fome 
cir <mfolation to know that one of the firft rates, the Hibernia, building at 
re, Plymouth, is plansed up, and may be Jaunched ‘bis year. But our future 
to profpects are not quite {) cheering. The Ocean, of ninety-eight guns, a 
vel fecond rate, has been in progrefs, in Woolwich Yari, upwards of tweive 
) years, and is, notwithftanding, ftill in her frame. The Boyne, likewile, a 
> fécond rate, is building at Portfmouth, at which place the Scipio, of teventy- 
a four guns has been in progre(s move than fix years, and obferves pretiy 
. nearly the fame ratio of difpatch as the Ocern, a part only of her frame 
od being cut out. ‘The Invincible, of the fame rate, building at Woolwich, has 
4 been in ‘progrefs upwards of two years, but her keel is mot yet laid. A 
be firft rate, the Queen Cuarlotte, has been three years in progrefs at Depr- 
. ford ; and the moft that can be faid refpecting her is, that a few of: her: 
ty timbers have been cut out. The Fame, of 74 guns, building in the fame 
. yard, has a part of ber frame up. At Cha ham, the impregnable, a fe- 


cond rate, is in her frame; the Revenge, of 74 guns, has a part-of her 


frame up; and the War pite, of the fame force, is in progrels.. The Ca- 
f ie ledonian, 
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teieainn fir ft rate, to be built at Plymouth, has been orderéd fever 
years, but her keel is not yet laid. The Union, of 98 guns, is under the 
fame circumftances, in that yard ; as is likewife the Bombay, a third rate, 
at Deptford. Four frigates, «hich are now confirnéting, and are ing 
greater oi lefs flate of forwordnefs, make up the fum total of the operations, 
as they refer to pew thips io the King’s vards. 

“ We may, howcver, according to the very logical reafoning of our late 
naval adminiftiation, fafely place our dependence on them, for the fur. 
the rance o/ a}] quer plans of maritime equipment. But to have carried into 
effie@ the very detirable purpofe of rendering them what they have been 
inconfiderately defcribed, if it «ven be granted that the fhips with which 
they are provided are fuffi iently numerous for every purpote of confirues 
tion; and that an adequate {pace could have been found for the reception 
of the immenfe mafs of ftores of every defcription which mufi bave been cols 
leGted, it was necefla‘y, in the firft place, not only that the old eftablifh- 
ment of a tifice:s, labourers, &c. fhould have been kept up in its full and 
enlive ftate, but likew.fe that a great majorily of thofe employed in the 
private yards, fhould bave been called in to their aid. Secondly, it was 
neceflary that large pur hafes of timber, and other building materials fhould 
have been made at a time when they were eafily procurable. 

“ To fulfil the former of thefe conditions, that of keeping up the full 
complement of art'ticers, &c. in the King’s yards, what was the conduét of 
the Jate Admiralty, during the thort interval of peace, which carried with 
it the certain prognoftic of a warfare {till more terrible than ever? It will 
naturally be fuppofed, that the motive of the vifits which were paid to 
the different ports, was to hold out a cheering profpe& of encourages 
ment, to redre(s grievances where they were known to exift, and to conci- 
lhate every clafs and rank of the individaale employed in the Royal Arsenal, 
fiom the matter builder, whofe merit had raifed him to the fummit « f his 
pre sfeffion, down to the ycuth who had juft thrown himfelf into the career 
of odvencement. Not at all:—the abufes which were to be corre@ed, had 
made fo powerful an impreflion on the imagination of our naval reformers, , 
as to have obliterated every other confideration which prudence and policy 
might have fuggetted. The reafonings about parfimony, to which the 
noble earl, then at the bead of the admiralty, alluded in his fpeech of 1783, 
weie no longer ‘idle and unfubfiantia’,” byt were to be acted on to the, 
utmoft extent of which they were fufceptible. To the end that the tree 
might flourith with greater vigouy, all the branches that were deemed, 
ufclefs were to be lopped off. Men were to be confidered, in this inftanceé, 
as fo many avimals, and in the fame way as it is not deemed to be any re- 
commendation by the coachmatter, that the forry back he has under his, 
charge hes once been a high mettled racer; infomych, that when he is no 
longer, able to work, his carcate is given, withcut reluctance, to the, dogs, 
fo it was tast the reform in the dock yard was to be entered on by. the dif-, 
charge of the aged, the infirm, and the bed-riddea. The name which had, 
fiood the longeti on the books of the clerk of the cheque, was, accordingly, 
the firft to pas the mufier; and this gave the young men time to make ther) 
reflections, What was the refult of them? That as they could not fla‘ter 
themfelves with the profpect of a certain provifion, when their fervices like- 
wile thould be pait, the moit prudent flep they could take would be, to, 
turn thefe, fervices, in the interim, to the beft account, they could. Thus’ 
bstween thofe who weie difcharged by the government, on the JB 
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n, and thofe who difcharged themfelves, on the prudential plan *, a 
chafm has been Jeft in our Royal Arfenals, which it will not be able to fill 
up ; and in defpite of which it has been contended, that a part is now able 
to do more than the whole could formerly effect. This may be highly 

ative, but it muft be made to yield to faéts. 

« In one of the fmaller of our dock yards, that of Woolwich, there is, at 
this time, a deficiency of 125 thipwrights, and gO labourers, It has been fonnd 
neceflary to hire a certain number of the foldiers doing duty in the vicinity, 
to perform, as far as they may be competent to that purpofe, the taiks 
affigned to the latter; but the fervices of the former, who may be confi- 
dered, in their particular line, as artifis of a very valuable defcription, can- 
not be fo eafily replaced. If they are equally fhort of complement in the 
other dock yards, it is demonftrable that there cannot be a fufficient number 
of hands to meet the exigencies of the common repairs which the war has 
rendered indi'penfibly requifite. At Deptford, likewife, the labourers fall 
confiderably fhort in their numbers ; they are, in their relative operations, 
as neceflary as the fhipwrights themfe!ves; and when the proportion of 
them is reduced to a certain extent, the labours to be performed muft be 
commenfurately impeded.” 

The fcarcity of timber is the next fubje@ to which our author directs his 
attention. 

‘* But a thort interval,’’ fays he, “‘ has elapfed, fince the Navy Board made 
a communication to the late Admiralty to ftate, that as it had been re- 
prefented to have been the fault of that Board, that the timber in the 
dock yards had been, as it then atually was, reduced to the expendi‘mre of 
a fiw months only, it became neceflary for them, the members of the Navy 
Bord, publicly to refute the charge, and to prove that the whole of the 
difficulty, and the confequences which might refult from it, arote from the 
conduét of their lordfhips réfpeGting the ieceipt of timber, and the treat- 
ment which thofe who had contracted with them had received on its de- 
livery. 

“ That, therefore, in juftice to themfelves, they had to requeft, that a com- 
wiitee of the Houfe of Commons Jhould be appointed, to inquire into their conduct 
on this occafion, 

“ That Sir Wrtutam Rute had returned without the {mallet fuccefs, 
the timber dealers having entered into an engagement not to fupply the 
Board; and that, for what might have been purchafed twelve months 
finee, at the price of four pounds five fhillings and {ixpence, ten pounds, 
and even more, were now demanded.” 

Farther on, be obferves, 

It would fcarcely be believed, if the artificers and other perfons be- 
longing to the dock yards at Portfmouth, were not ready to atteft the 
faét, that on the 4th of the prefent month (May), not a fingle four inch 
plank was to be found in that yard. In proportion as fcanty fupplies of 
timber were obtained, it was inftantly applied to the fhips; and on the 


-~ 





* Some time afier the reform above alluded to, a letter was received 
and publicly handed about, from a Briti‘h artificer, then engaged, together 
with more than an hundred others, at Bourdeaux, to his friend in Wool- 
wich yard, This letter was filled with expreffions of the fat sfaciion of him- 


felf, and of his countrymen, and colleagues. at the reception they had met 


on the other-fide, and the encouragements - had received. 
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arrival of a load, there was fo much fcrambling for it, more efpecially fo 
the crooked timber, that difturbances were nearly excited among the 
workmen. Is; the cafe of a part of the crooked timber, the leaves were 
ftill green.” 

e fhall conclude the prefent article with our author’s propofed remedy 
for the fearcity of timber, which is unqueftionably a ferious evil. 

‘* It being taken for granted, that the growth is inadequate to the con- 
fumption, which has been increafed of late years by the augmented claims 
of our commerce, for which a proportional amount of freightage was to 
be provided, as well as by the efforts made'to preferve our dominion b 
fea, our attention muft neceflarily be direéted to every part of the globe, 
where there is_a poflibility of procuring timber, or naval ftores of any de- 
fcription, which may be indifpenfible, and which we cannot obtain amon 
ourfelves. For the furtherance of this purpofe, India prefents itfelf as an 
inexhauftible fource, whence we may desi our needful fupplies. To 
provide them in abundance, and as early as may be praéticable, will be 
our ** beft and happieft economy.” In the interim, it would, perhaps, be 
—— that private builders fhould be prevented, by an act of the le- 
gillature, from conftru€ting fhips exceeding five hundred tons for the fer- 
vice of the merchants in general, and eight hundred tons for the Eat 
India Company. It would be politic, at the fame time, in the govern- 
ment, to beftow bounties on thofe who fhould employ iron knees through- 
out, in fhips of from five hundred to eight hundred tons. The laudable 
example of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, by which encouragements are holden out to thofe who form 
large plantations of oaks and other trees, may be efficacioufly followed by 
our legiflators, who thould offer fimilar bounties for every produce which 
may enter into the plan for the conftruction of hips.” 


A Reply to a Pamphlet intitled ‘* A Brief Enquiry into the Prefent Condition of the 
Navy of Great Britain: wherein 1s clear y demonftrated the Force of the Ene- 
my, and wia: was oppofed to 't by the ‘ate Board of Admiralty ; as well as 
the actual Strength offefjed bu the King’s Deck Yards, and their Ability to keep 
up and increafi the Navy, without the Aid of Merchant Builders. 8vo. Pe .36. 
us, Ginger. 1804. 

IN perefing this ‘* Reply,”” we have been much interefted. The author 
of the pamphlet which forms the fubjeét of the preceding article, we are 
fully fatisfied, wrote from principle ; and, though he may not have efta- 
blifhed the truth ofall that he has afferted, we fully acquit him of all inten- 
tional blame. The motives of the prefent writer we believe to be equally 
pure. It will be acknowledged, by every impartial reader, that he is 
completely master of his fubjeé&t ; and that in argument, information, and 
fa, he has greatly the advantage of the Jnguirer. He is an advocate for 
the late Board of Admiralty, and confequently defends the fyftem of 
blockade ; he is not friendly to the contraétors, yet he does not attempt 
to conceal the important facts which militate againft the management of 
the King’s dock yards, &c. 

In repelling the infinuations which had been thrown out, relative toa 
want of energy in our naval department, he prefents the following grati- 
fying ftatement, which ought to infpire a due portion of confidence in our 
national ftrength. e | : 

** One thoufand one hundred and five men above the wore of the ae of 
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Commons for the year, were raifed previous to their retiring from office, in« 
depeudent of an efficient body of fea-fencibles, amounting to 31,945 

en. 
ae The mcf exaggerated accounts which have been received of the ene- 
my’s preparations, ftate thein to confit of 48 fail of the line, 37 frigates, 
22 corvettes, four praams (or floops of war) 120 gun-brigs of the firit clafs, 
carrying each fix guas, and 2115 gun-boats, fchuyts, and boa’s and veflels 
of every fort or defcription ; to + yrs which there were, on the day the 
late Admiralty retired, 88 fail of the line, 15 hfties, 125 frigates, gz 
floops, 18 bombs, 40 gun-brigs of 12 guas each, fix gun-boats, 82 cutters 
and fchooners, 41 armed fhips, and 997 boats armed wih guns, on the 
coalt, beiides five fail of the line, one fitty, four fr gates, and three floops, 
which will be ready to commiffion in the month of June. This ftatement 
includes as well the enemy’s as our own force in every part of the world; 
but as the general attention of the country has been direGed to the threat- 
ened invafion, I fhall itate the force which the enemy #s fard to have pre- 

ed for that purpofe, and alfo that waich the late Board of Admiralty 
had allotted to oppofe it. From the Texel to Havre-de-Grace the enemy’s 
preparations are faid to confift of five fail of the line, fix frigates, fix cor- 
vettes, four praams, 12 gun-brigs of fix guns, and 2115 gun-boats, fchuyts, 
and other boats and veflels; to oppofe which there were, under the com- 
mand of Lord Keith and Sir James Saumarez, 21 fail of the line, feven 
fifties, 36 frigates, 30 floops, 12 bombs, 29 gua-brigs of 12 guns each, 
41 cutters and {chooners, and 19 armed fhips, independeut of g25 boats 
and craft armed with guns, on the coaft, in the Channel, and in the River 
Thames and Medway.” 

‘* In ftating the number of men,” fays he, ‘I have followed the fame 

lan as was adopted for making out the retarn to the Houfe of Commons, 
aedes it is the only one from which a fair reprefentation can be made: 
the data on which it is grounded being the number of men muttered at 
the lateft period to which corre returns have been received at the Navy 
Office, and the number of men ‘raifed fince that day at the feveral ren- 
dezvous.” 

This pamphlet contains much important information relative to the 
Royal Dock Yards, and may be confidered as furnifhing abundaat proof, 
that much, very much, yet remains to be done in the reforming way. Ic 
appears that, in a King’s yard, each gang is compofed of the very def, the 
middling, and the eworj? workmen that it contains, who all work together 
and receive wages alike ; confequently, there is no. ftimulus for exertion, 
and the 4. men are brought down to the level of the worft. We really 
were not aware, that any of our national eftablifhments were conducted on 
principles fo congenial with thofe of Paine’s Rights of Man. 

The aétua! firength, however, of the king’s dock yards, which our au- 
thor confiders to be far greater than has been tuppofed, is highly con- 
foling ; and, with much fatisfaGtion, we join with him in claiming the 
attention of adminiftration to the following ftatement :— 

‘« [ am able to affert, from the moft accurate information, that the num- 
ber of thipwrights and caulkers, exclutive cf apprentices, employed in all 
the 8 yards in England and Scotland, does not exceed 53295 
and by the return laid before the Houfe of Commons refpecting the uate 
and navigatfon of the country for the year 1803, it appears that in the 


preceding year 967 thips, of 104,789 tons had been built in the merchants’ 
X2 yards 
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yards (exclufive of two fhips of the line, of 3436 tons for the navy ;) and 
that 15,750 a of 1,801,458 tons, had been kept in repair. Of thefe 
fhipwrights and caulkers no more than 1116 are employed in the River 
Thames, who, befides the almoft exclufive trade of the India Company, 
amounting to 89,076 tons, and the building and keeping in repair a full 
proportion of the above tonnage of merchant-fhips, are, it is contended, 
capable of launching five or fix fail of the line per year for the navv. 

«« By the return now before the Houfe, it appears there are 3732 fhip- 
wrights and caulkers at this time employed in the king’s yards, of whom 
862 are apprentices, which leaves 2870 efficient thipwrights and caulk- 
ers, admitted, generally fpeaking, by all parties, to be far better workmen 
than thofe in the merchants’ yards. 

“« The whole navy, that is, every fhip or veffel (exclufive of fuch as have 
been recently purchafed) appertaining to the crown, including hutks, pri- 
fon-fhips, &c. confifts of 160 fail of the line, 22 fifties, 218 frigates, and 
430 floops and fmaller veffels, making in all 830 fhips and veflels, of 
about 523,331 tons, of which about 114,000 tons have been taken from 
the enemy, and, I blufh to fay, about 246,000 tons have been built by contra; 
leaving to the eternal difgrace of the king’s yards, as their produce, not- 
withftanding they contain more than half the number of efficient fhipwrights 
to be found in all the merchants’ yards of this kingdom, eo more than about 
163,331 tons! And will it be credited, that the fhipwrights in the king’s 
yards were actually paid, during feven years of the late war, no lefs a fum 
than 1,962,636]. 18s. gd. which is 80,7751. 6s. 3d. more than rhe whole 
amount of building, and making the mafts and yards of the whole navy (as above 
ftated) even INCLUDING ALL THE SHIPS TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY, AND 
BUILT BY CONTRACT!! Let it not, however, be fuppofed, that the new 
fhips built in the king’s yards are the only fruit which the country has re- 
ceived for the immenfe fums of money paid to the fhipwrights therein ; 
the cafe is very different, for much of their labour, férteredand crippled as it 
zs by the mode of working them, which I have before pointed out, has 
been applied to the repairs of thips, and I may add, moftly to thofe duile by 
contra. Of twenty-six fail of the line, which were in the action of 
the ift of June, 1794, TEN had been built by contract, and coft 324,3:81. 
on which had been expended in repairs (previous to the aétion) in the 
king’s yards, no lefs than 171,124l. The repairs of the contraét-built 
fhips which were in the aétions of the 14th of February, 1797, and 1ft of 
Auguft, 1798, bore a ftill greater proportion to their original colts, and 
the eE1GHT contraét-built fhips, which were inthe aétion of the 11th O&o- 
ber, 1797, (exclufive of the four India-fhips which had never before been 
at fea) coft 231,258]. and their repairs in the king’s yards amounted to 
172,400). 

«« From the foregoing ftatement, it appears that 5329 fhipwrights and 
caulkers (exclufive of apprentices) in the merchants’ yards, can not only keep 
in repair nearly TWO MILLIONS OF Towns of fhipping (which are in con/tant 
wear, and not lying in the harbours, as one third of the royal navy has, 
and ever will) and build upwards of 100,000 tons per year, but alfo add 
one half to the lift of the navy, whilft 2870 thipwrights and caulkers in 
the king’s yards have not kept in repair five hundred and twenty-three thoufand 
gwo hundred and thirty one tons, and have built only, 2g fail of the line in 24 
years. Moreover, let it be remembered, as a well authenticated fa&, that 46 

Shipwrights can, without any extraordinary exertion, dwld a 74 gun-/rip 
in 
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fx tevelve months! to which need only be added what has been fated by 
Mr. Wells, ‘* that in the year 1795 he launched from us yard 8000 tons 
of fhipping more than any three of his majelty’s yards together launched in 
the fame period.” I find that Mr. Wells has, at this time, in his yard, 
140 fhipwrights (apprentices included) which is 17 more than can be found 
jin the employ of any other merchant-builder in the kingdom. What 
conclufion then, let me afk, mufl be drawn with refpe& to the mode of 
working of the men in the king’s yards, and avhat they ought to perform, 
when it is known, that three of the king’s yards averaged, during the 
whole of the year 1795, TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED and THIRTY 
fhipwrights, apprentices included.” 

In contradiction to the author of the ‘* Jnguiry,” but, we believe, in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of moft profeflional men, the writer of tne tra& 
before us will not admit, that contract-built fhips are fo well put to- 
gether as thofe which are built in the king’ s yards; and, as to which thould 
have the preference, from economical views, we conceive that there can- 
not be much doubt, after perufing the following ftatement: 

“« It was far from my with to have faid any thing reipecting the mea- 
fares which the prefent Firft Lord of the Admiralty may think proper or 
be advifed to purfue, with regard to the Navy ; nor fhould I have touched 
on the fubjeét, had not the Brief Enquirer made aa obfervation, ‘* that 
the beft mode of giving new vigour and energy to our marine, confilts in 
the employment of the merchant-docks for the repair of the fhips in or- 
dinary, &c.”” If any man fhall have given this advice to the prefent Firft 
Lord of the Admiralty, the following ftatement will thew how unworthy 
he is, be he who he may, of his Lordfhip’s confidence. I have purpofely 
felected the circumftances attending the Bofton, becaufe fhe was repair 


by Mr. Wells, who concludes his letter by faying, ‘ that not one fxpence of 


his fortune has hitherto been derivea from government; but that in his 
future contracts he means to fecure to himfelf what he fhall confider asa 
jutt profit.’ 

“ The Botton, a 32 gun frigate, of 676 tons, was built by contract in 
the River Thames, in the year 1762, for 75341, between which time and 

1781, a period of 19 years, there was expended on her in repairs in the 

king’s yards the fum of 9522]. In 1783 fhe was repaired by contra in 
Mr. Perry’s yard, for FOURTEEN THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED AND THIR- 
TY-FOUR POUNDS; and in the fame year the Greyhound, a 32 gun fri- 
gate, of 682 tons, was built by another contractor, for 98721. and had 
not one fhilling laid out upon her in repair before 1794, a period of 11 
Jears, whilft the Bofton in 1791, after a lapfe of only eight years from the 
repair by contraét, which had coft fuch an enormous fam, W2S again repaired 
by Mr. Wells at the expence of fourteen thoujard four hundred and fifty-three 
pounds, at which time a new Jrip of her fixe and clafi (at the contraét price 
then paid, viz. 121. 4s. per ton) would have coft no more than 82471.1!! 

Various other points are difcuffed in this traét: in moft inftances, the 
reafoning of the author is found, his inferences fair, and his conclufions 
juft, It is altogether the moit interefting, and the moft important publi- 
cation that we have feen, relative to the prefent ftate of the Britifh navy. 
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An Anfwer to Mr. Pitt?s Attack upon Earl St. Vincent and the Admeralty, ix his 
Motion of an Enquiry into the State of the Naval Defence of the Country, om 
the 15th of March, 1804. 8ve. Pr. 58. 1s. 6d. Ebers. 1804. 


Audi alteram Partem ; or, the Real Situation of the Navy of Great Britan at th 
Period of Lord St. Vincent's Refignation; being a Reply to the Mijiatements of 
“© An Anjwer to Mr. Pitt's Attack upon Earl St. Vincent and the Admiralty; 
alfo containing the Subjtance of a fuppr:fed Pamphlet on the fame Subjeci. By an 
Officer of his Majetty’s Navy. 8vo. Pp. 68. Budd. 1804. 


ADHUC fub judice lis et. This pamphlet having been fubjected to 
the cognizance of another tribunal, we critics fhall not prefume to pro- 
nouace judgment upon it. And as the two pamphlets are fo materiaily 
conneéted, it would not be fair to criticife the one without the other. One 
word, however, on tne Criminal Informatien lately moved for againtt the 
author of Aud alteram Paurtem. Mr. Ertkine, the counfel for Lord St. 
Vincent, lavoured to prove that it muft have been written by the {ame 
autho: who compofed another pamp!iet which was fuppreifed, and all the 
copies of which were fent to the Aduaigalty. But, without entering into 
the merits of bis argument, we fha!! ly ftate, that we happen to know 
tha: he is egregiovfly miftaken ; fur that the author of the fupprefied pam. 
phlet had no concern whatever with the pamphlet before us, and does 
not, to this moment, know by whom it was written. So much fer pre- 
faumptive. or rether argumentative; proofs. But let not Mr. Ertkine aecwe 
from this accidenta. kiowledge of ours, that we wrote the fupprefled pam- 
phier ourielves, for nis deduction would again be erroneous, for, ftrange 
as it may appear to him, we have never even read it. 


DIVINITY. 





God and our Country. A Sermon, preached at the Parish Church of Gigglesrvick, in 
Craven, Magnet 14; also at Trinity Cuurch, Leeds, August 21, 1803. By 
Row’ and Ingram, B.D. Publitied by requeft. 8vo. Pp. 16. 4d. or 
3s. adozen. Binns, Leeds; Haichard, London. 


A SENSIBLE difcourte, from the 1/t verfe of the 97th Pfalm, calcula- 
ted to in(pire a jott confidence in God, and to teach man to regulate 
his a€tions by juft principles. Ina political point of view, too, itis highly 
judicious and pratfeworthy. 


A Discourse occasied by the Death of the late Walter Taylor, Esqe of Portszvood ; 
preached at Souh Shoreham Church, on the Sih of May, 1803. By Daniel 
Lancatter, A. B. Curate of South Shoreham. 8vo. Pp. 40. Is. 6d. 
Robins, Wincheller; Cadel! and Davies, London; Waie, White- 
haven. 


OF all ‘ermons, perhaps funeral fermons are the moft difficult to com- 
pole; as the compotition of them requires, not only great knowledge, but 
an extraordinary degree of judgment in the application of it. In the dil- 
couric betore us, thele indiipentible requilites are not to be found; the 
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eacher, indeed, makes fome very appropriate obfervations upon death, 
Fut when he comes to the immediate fubyect of bis di courte, he affumes a 
coll: quial flyle, very ill-fuited to the pulpit, and enters into iuch details as, 
we apprehend, were never before introduced mto a fermon. When we 
read the following paflage, and ‘ome others of the fame kind, we were al- 
moit per-uaded that we had wade a miltake, and bad taken up a vew!paper 
in‘lead of a fermon. 

« As Mr. Taylor has lived among you all his hfe, the cireumfiances of it 

are well knoWn, and it would be unneceusry to dwell on them, He is 
known to the wor'd chiefly as a man of genius in meciiaiics, and the in- 
ventor of the curious machinery at Wood-Mil!l. Hi. father and him'elf 
brought thele machines, [ underftand, from nothing (thewing te futility 
of the old adage ‘ Ex nihiio nihil fit’) to the ftate mm which they are now 
found; and the hiftury of them is remarkable *. The ruc navy is fup- 
plied with pullies, made by means of this machinery, with te much accu- 
racy, that the f..ction is conuderably reduced, and the purchaic, conle- 
quenily, increafed, fo tha: they muft have been the means of faving many 
hves. Ships can be moved with much !efs force, and more expedition by 
them than the old ones; a circum@ance of great importance in the day of 
battle, e!pecially where the torce @f both fides is acarly equal; and of the 
like importance tn tituations of hazard, where there is danger of !hipweecks. 
Mr. Taylor’s father, ina voyage up the Mediterranean fea, was in frequent 
danger of being caft away, owing to the failors not being able to get the 
fails up and down in an expeditious manner, from the erroneous principles 
on which the machines for executing it were confiructed, and which led to 
the pre.ent invention ef cutting them with a circular faw, by means of a 
lide. 
“ When I read what it was that firlt fuggefted the idea of the flide, of 
which Mr. Tayler has made to famous a ule, and wiich has been fo bene- 
ficial to his country; it put me in mind of Sir Tlace Newton, who is jaid 
to have taken the firft juggeftion of his great principi. of g.aviietion from 
the falling of an apple from a tree to the ground, Mere trtles /ometimes 
lead to the moit important diicoveries.” 

We might extend our animadveriions on this difcourfe, without tranfgref- 
fing the bounds of candour, or the laws of eriticifm, but it is an unpleafant 
taik to dwell on defects where goodnets of intention is man feft. We thall 
only add, therefore, that the object of our preacher’s panegyric appears to 
have been “ an excellent perion;” and, though a diiTenter, “ was very de- 
firous that] (Mr. Lancafier, thie curate), fhould have fome preferment.” 


The Right and Duty of defensive War ; a Sermon freached before a Society of Unita- 
rian Dissexters at Sheffield, on the 49th of October, 4803, Seing a Day recom- 
mended by Government for a National Fast. To which is added an Appendix, 





* «See the fecond volume of the Hampfhire Repofitory, which contains 
an account of his pumps and blocks, accempanied with plates, the accuracy 
of which may be depended on, as I know it was comaunicated by Mr, 
Tajlor; he often mentioned to me in converiation the principal facts con- 
tained in that narrative.” Surely this is the firlt time that pumps and blocks 


ever figured in a fermon! 
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containing come Observations on the French P) efarations for [vasion, and on ihe 
Mode of National Dfenee, Sc. 8v0, Pp, 52. 1s. od. Gaies, Sheflield; 
Johnion, London. 
MUCH, nay radically, as we differ from Mr. Taylor, on many import: 
ant points of ieligion and politics, we cannot withhold our tribute of ap. 

laule from one of the meft animated and molt eloquent difcourfes which has 
xcen publifhed during the prefent contelt. The Right and Duty of deten. 
five War, which none but fools who mifunderftand, or fanaties who miire. 
prefent the Scriptures, can potiibly queition, are here per picuoully explained, 
and forcibly inculcated ; and the Appendix contams many judicious remarks 
on the defigns and relources of our enemy, and on the means of oppoling 
them with tuccels. 

On the origin and principles of the French Revolution; on the American 
Rebellion ; on the Jate war; on the minifters who waged it; and on reli- 
gious toleration, and parliamentary reform, the author’s notions are as crude 
and as erroneous, as they are clear and correét on the {tubjects above- 
mentioned. 


The Obligation and Mode of keeping a public Fast. A Sermon, preached at the 
Parish Church of Rempstone, Nottinghamshire, on Friday, May 25, 1804. 
By Edward Pearfon, B. D. Rector, 12mo. Pp. 32. 6d. ‘itupman, Not- 
tingham ; Hatchard, London. 


WE never take up a book written by this able divine, and found church- 
man, without a ftrong expectation of being edified by its perufal. Nor has 
this expectation ever yet been disappointed. In the sermon before us Mr. 
Pearfon confiders the neceflary mode of keeping a public faft ina proper 
point of view, and explains it to the fatisfaction of every good Chriltiian. 
{tis a difcourfe of great merit, and ought to be univerfally read, 


MISCELLANIES. 


eer i ae 
The Triad, addressed to the People of the United Empire, in the Beginning of a 


Storm; the best Bower, Sheet, and spare Anchors a-head, 8vo. Pp. 30. is. 
Hatchard, 1804. 


NDER this quaint title, we have three Eflays, which the author dif- 
lingun.hes as metaphytical, political, and poetical. The tubjects are, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. Of thefe Kijays the firit is incomparably the 
belt. 1 contains a moit terious and impretiive appeal to the coniciences of 
the tmmoral and the irreligious ‘he fecond has no relation to its profel- 
fed fubje@t, except in the cloling fentence ;— Let us entertain the firm 
Hope, that our monarch may long be preferved as the guardian of our ifles; 
and when he ceales to exili, we will combine loyalty with religion, while 
we repeat our orifons: ‘ Our Father, which art in Heaven!” The poetical 
Ode to Charity is not above mediocrity. The fentiments, however, of the 
whole compofition are excellent; and it difplays good fenfe combined with 
good principles. 
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Swrictures upon the Merits of Young Roscius. By J. Jackfon, 8vo. Pp, 77. 
2s. Gd. Robintons, 1804. 


MR. JACKSON, we underfland, is the manager of the E\linburgh 
Theatre, and congratulates bimlelf highly on having had the onour of in- 
troducing Maier William Henry Weit Betty, a/ias the Young Rotcius, to 
the notice of a Brittth audience. M-. Jackion reprefents himielf to have 
been dreadfully annoyed by the attacks of the Scotch critics, who have not 
been willing to contider the little hero of the buikin, as “ a youth prefent- 
ed by Heaven, and iully initrucied by the in{piring voice of nature.” Speak- 
ing of young Betty’s acting, our nianager lays:—** It is one of thofe singus 
larities of nature that nether hittory nor tradition can furnith; but which 
is now beheld by us, and never can be teen again, till the author of all 
things ‘hall, when he thinks meet, condeicend to endue another liripling in 
embryo, with a fimilar incredible combination of {tage endowments for the 
gratification of cotemporary admirers.” 

We have not yet had the Aonow—the felicity—of feeing this theatrical 
phenomenon. coniequently cannot decide beiween the Scotch manager and 
the Scotch critics. We have to obferve, however, that Mr. Jackion’s per 
formance exhibits nothing that can be termed criuciim; that the intorma- 
tion afforded refpecting the Young Rofeius is extremely ‘canty; and that 
the pamphlet is nade u) of the accounts of controveriies, &c. which can 
excite no interett either in us or the public. 


Critical Essays on the Dramatic Excellenctes of the Young Roscius. By Gentlemen 
of distinguished Liscrary Talents, ana theat ical Amateur, opposed to the Hyper- 
criticisms of anonymous Writers, who assuae the Signature: of Justus, Ennius, 
and Crito. Interspersed eotth authentic and interesting Anecdotes of this won- 
de ful Phenomenon, who ss brigatly illumines the theatric Llemisphere 5 contain- 
ing also an Account of nis lish, Scotch, and English Provincial and Metropo- 
litan Engagements, Fe. Fe. Faith ally compiled by J. Bisset, Museum, Bir- 
mingham, Author of the Patriotic Clarion, Sc. Oe. 8vo. Pp. 91. 2s. Gd. 
Johnfon. 1804. 


Would that we had our half-crown again! 


THIS is one of the moft unbluthing catchpennies that we ever recolleé 
meeting with. It confifts of neither more nor lets than a colleétion of all 
the Addrejles, Epigrams, Impromptus, Eflays, Letters, and pretended 
Criticifms, in all thapes, with which the London and provincial new/papers 
have been crammed for the la{t three or four months, refpe¢ting the youth 
who is affectedly termed the Young Roscius. Such compilations may be amu- 
fing to ome people; but, of fuch readers, we pity their tafie! Mr. Jack- 
fon’s pamphlet, too, is quoted without mercy, four or five pages ata 
time, 

It is long, very long, fince we witneffed fuch a fpecimen of pamphlete 
making; and long, very long, may it be before we are condemned to witnefs 
luch ayother. 


REVIEWERS 
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Bisnop Horstey’s Evciin, ann the Epinpurca Review. 
TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 
HAVE long perceived, that the objet of the Edinburgh Review is, 
to run down all literaiure, that can come in competition with 
Scotch literature. The degrading + manner in which the gentiemen en- 
gaged in that work, have { agg o! Creneral Vailancey, Pinkerton, and 
tome later writers, upon Celtic Antiquities, is thametul. Even Davis's 
Celtic Refearches, though it contains {ome extravagant whims, ts a work 
that deerves more re(pectful treatment than they have given it. But it 
cannot be expected, that any Scotchman thould forgive an Lnglithman, 
who refufes his affent to the opinion, which all Scotchmen proiels io hol d 
of Robert Simfon; that he was the grea‘est mathematician the world ever 
faw. The truth is, he was no inconfiderable man; but his learning in 
mathematics was confined, and his powers of invention were very narrow, 
He is not to be named either with our Cotes, or with his own pupil, the 
late Matthew Stewart, or with: Hamilton, (now an Irith Bifhop,) whofe 
work upon Conic Sections is tar fupeiior to Robert Simion’s, in the purity 
and elegance of the Demoniirations. With reipect to Bithop Horiley’s 
Euclid, it is obiervable that the Scotch Critic either pailes over in fi lence, 
or mentions witha light unwilling commendation, the moft material alter- 
ations that he has made, except where Robert Simfon is concerned. He 
quarrels with what the Bithop has given as a demoniiration of the axiom 
about parallel (traight lines, as re/ting upon a tacit aTumption of tomething 
not proved. The truth is, that his demonttration differs from Robert 
Sim{on’s only in the brevity of it, his Lord hip’s occupying a few lines, 
Simion’s many pages. But the principle of proof, after all that peor tge 
- written about ut, the fame with Simfon as with his Lord. hip; and 1 
as much allumed by Stinfon as itis by the Buhep, Le has ms Suhowstp fo 
conceal the fact, that he assumes a princy thle of demonstration by a vast show of 
tleorems, which amount at las? to nothing, leaving the real frinciple unjs oved.— 
The Bithop assumes it, and mates no secret that he assumes it. The principle 
is this, .that the ultimate mecting of two firaight lines, which tend to- 
svards one another isa thug inveloped in the very idea of straigntness,— 
If tending towards one another the -y do not ultimately meet; one can only 
be, becaule one of them at leatt is not ftr raight. Having proved, therefore, 
of two ftraight lines, that they tend towards one another, his Lord: hip con- 
cludes, without more ado, that they will meet. 

The Scotch Critic taxes Buhop Horfley with following Sim/on, without 
acknowledging his L. ord! hi ip’ s obligations to him, in the corrections of the 
dennitions of the eleventh book. Now this is a diawartght falsehood on the 
partof the Scotch Critic. In the corrections the Bi hop. has made of the 
dvfmitions of the eleventh book, his Lordihip owes no obligation to Robert 
Simon ; his Loedihip’s correciions are very different from Simfon’s, nor 
were they fuggetted to him, nor indecd could they be fuggefted to any 
one, by any thiag Simion has written. Let any one compare Simfon’s 
Luchd and the Bulop’ s, and fay, where he can find in Simfon’s the co- 
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rollary which his Lord‘hip has added to the definitions of a folid angle, 
theeleventh of the former editions, the tenth of his Lordthip’s. Where 
he can find in Simfon the corrections which his Lordhhip has made of the 
ginth definition of the former editions, the eleventh of his Lordthip’s, of 
the corollary, which his Lordfip annexed to that definition. There is 
no part of the work in which his Lordthip claims to be more original, than 
in this correction, and thefe two corollaries. 

This Critic appears, like many of the Scotch mathematicians, to be little 
learned in the ancient languages, It may be imputed to his ignorance of 
the latin language, that he accufes his Lordihip of fpeaking of Simfon ak 
ignorant of the princifles of Geometry. This us the interpretation, which, 
in his ignorance of language, he puts upon a fentence in which the Bulhop 
fpeaks of Simion as not having fallen upon the true principle for the gene- 
ral folution of a farticular problem. To ipeak of him as generally ignorant 
of the principles of geometry, would have been indecorous, ne te. but 
the fact is, that his Lordfhip has fpoken of him in a very different manner. 

It is from the fame fort of ignorance, that the Scotch Critic underftands 
the Bifhop as boalting of his own performances in the folution, or rather in 
detailing the folution of a very fimple problem in logarithmical-arithmetic, 
when in fact he was {peaking ironically of the gieat difficulty that Keil 
makes of it, which his Lordtiip maintains: to be no difficulty at all, and to 
flew that it 1s none he gives the proce!s, The Bithop, indeed, fub- 
jos a method of his own, of which his Lordthip has no otherwile boaft- 
ed, than by allerting that it 1s more ealy than the method which Keil re- 
commends to avoid the fuppofed difficu'ty of the other, and which feems to 
have been ufed by few betides his Lordilip ; this is the real fact. 

The Scotch Reviewer will find it too hard a talk to write down, nor 
will his cenfure reiirain the circulation of, the Bifiop’s work in the Eng- 
lih Univerfities, nor among the Englith mathematicians; however he may 
prevail in the Scotch Univerfities, and among Scotch mathematicians, 
whole learning equals not their prejudice, which knows no bounds, and is 
jiliberal and unjult, equally difhonourable to their individual and national 
character *. 

The Reviewer prefaces his remarks upon the Bithop’s Euclid, with ob- 
fervations upon his Lordthip’s former publication, particularly his edition 
of Sir Ifaac Newton’s works. Inthe Reviewer’s zeal to lower the credit 
of this undertaking, he (ays of the Bithop’s comment upon the Principia, 
what in my opinion is its beft eulogium, That it is fuch a comment as 
might have been given the very firlt year after the appearance of tie 
original. This is juft what the Bihhop meant it thould’be, It could 
never be his Lordthip’s intention to incumber a comment upon the text 
of Newton with the ekements of that previous knowledge, which the 
reader ought to bring with him; fuch as of Trigonometry, the Conte 
Sections, Mechanics, Optics, &c.; or to explain the advancements im 
fcience that have been made fince the time of Newton, by the applica- 





— 


* This remark is certainly too general and too fevere; and our refpect 
for the Scotch literati and men of {cience, among whom we know many 
diftinguifhed examples of eminent genius, learning, knowledge, and ta 
lents, united with the moft honourable liberajjty of lentiment, is too great 
to fuffer it to pals withéut notice, Epitor. 
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tion of his principles. Sach comments are always voluminous in 2 degree 
to bedifguiting. They are always dull, and often more ob/cure than the 
text they thould illufirate. His Lordihip’s intention was fimply to clear 
away difficulty and obfeurity, in which Sir Haac Newten’s peculiar 
manner of writing, has leit many parts of his great work involved, This, 
and neither more nor \cis than this, ts, the duty of a Commentator ; and 
this Certainly might have been done, by any one fufficiently veiied in the 
: and the nixed mathematics, the year after the Principia was pub- 
fired. | 
In my opinion there is nothing wanting in this work, but the life of the 
great man, of whole mind the work itfelf was intended to be, what it 
Seally is, the perfect tranfcript moli judicioully preferved. This defiders. 
tam, written by his Lordisip, in bis ufual nervous and manly fiyle, in 
that claflical manner, which gives an uncommon zeit to Nal thing that 
he writes, would have been a compliment due to the philofophic genius of 
Newton, and not unbecoming of him, by whom it might have been fo 
ably executed. I remain, Sir, your faithful and obedient fervant, 


Westminster, Now. 1804. SEATA. 


Tue Stave Trans, ayo tHe Epinsurcu Review. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


NE of the diftinguifbing charatteriftics of your Review is op 
fition to vifionary theories, and adherence to the falutary leffons of 
experience. This principle you have often occafion to apply to religion, 


morals, and politics; and fometimes to commerce. In your Review of 
‘Balt Jane, you did me the honour to beftow high praife on a Defence of the 
= Trade, which I attempted on the grounds of humanity, jultice, and 
icy. . 
P viacieiin caufes have fince induced me to inveftigate that fubje@ much 
more minutely, extenfively, and deeply ; and I am now preparing a work 
in two volumes, which J flatter myfelf you will not find unworthy of your 
attention, A preface to that periormance will review the feveral crilicifms 
that have been offered upon my late pamphlet. Of thefe, the moft gra- 
tifying are your’s, which has {poken in fo very handfome and high terms of 
the object, plan, and execution; and the Edinburgh Review, which bas 
befiowed THIRTY-THREE pages of the cloteft review print to a pamph- 
Jet of ninety pages of a large and open type, has endeavoured to contro- 
vert the ftatements, and overturn the arguments; but has endeavoured to 
nO e. 
! here are many confiderations which render the mifcarriage of this 
undertaking of the Edinburgh Reviewer particularly ftriking; and peca- 
“Taarly pleating to the friends uf the old fyfiem of commerce which experi- 
ence has fanctioned, and which has rendered our Weft-India Colonies 
foch abundant fources of wealth, revenue, and firength to the Mother 
Country. Whatever may be the defeéis of the Edinburgh Review, in 
point of political principles, liberal and juft criticifm, want of ability can-- 
not be fairly imputed to fome of their writers, The article in queftion bears 
_ every intrinfic evidence that it is the workmanthip of one of their bet 
‘hands. It exhibits ingenuity, invention, literary talents; and in fhort 
wants 
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gasts nothing requifite to critical inveftigation, but impartial flatement, 

ical deduction, and truth. Why does it want thole qualities? Becaufe 
the profetied judge is really the advocate of a fide, and cannot make more 
of his client’s cale. The Reviewer, according to the natural and ufual 
mode of a pleader, prefents the evidence on one fide, and not on the 
other. To undo my fiatements and arguments, the Reviewer betakes him- 
felf to a repetition of the ailertions made by Me‘irs. Clarkfon and Witlber- 
force, in f{undry pamphlets and {peeches; alfo to quotations from. the evi- 
dence which the Old Jewry Club, and their agent Mr. Clarkfon colletted 
through the country, and induced to deliver teitimony before the com. 
mittee. Our Critic refers to the witnetles, without any analyfis of their 
teftimony ; without diftinguiibing the large mals of vague aflertion and opi- 
nion from the very {mall quantity of {pecific fact ; without confidering what, 
affeverations of that cloud ot witneiles contradicted themfelves, and vie- 
Jated every rule of probability and moral evidence. Our judge lamps 
them altogether, and by one round and comprehenfive affirmation, de- 
élares them all worthy of belief. He carefully avoids the oppofite evidence 
adduced by the firft commercial, military, and naval charaCiers; except fo 
far that he fummarily defcribes them all as undelerving of credit. Our 
judge farther affumes his clients to have demontirated a pofition which they 
have hitherto only affirmed. ‘‘ Calculations (he fays) have demonitrated 
that the continuance of the trade is not at all neceflary for keeping up the 
age ftock of flaves, or even for infuring their gradual multiplication.” — 

o calculation has demonttrated this potition, and no calculation can de- 
monftrate it. For it there are no data, but what refer to particular cafes; 
aid againft it there is one general datum founded ona phyfical fact.— 
Throughout the colonies there is not one negro woman to two men, coa- 
fequently propagation muft decreafe. All! the calculations that a thoufand 
Prices could bring together, never could prove that men would increale 
and multiply without a due proportion of women. 

{t is not farprifing that the Edinburgh Reviewer, with all his ingenuity 
and ability, could not ftate authentic fads, or adduce found and forcible 
arguments, to defend a caufe which entirely refts on chimerical fpecula- 
tion; and neither on truth, reafon, expedicncy, virtue, nor ‘teligion, The 
Reviewer really affords a very ftriking in{tance of the ftrength of that 
caufe, which he has tried to attack. Having toiled for thirty-three pages, 
and in his labour manifefted great power, yet done nothing effectual; he 
has clearly thewn, that nothing effectuaLis to be done, for overturning a 
fyfiem which faves many myriads from the (word and famine; and whah 
conftitutes fuch a momentous fource of private and public opulence, and of 
national force to the Britith Empire. 

I know, Mr. Editer, you would not with this country to facrifice her 
commercial profperity to wild {chemes of innovation ; but muft join me in 
deprecating the application of chimerical theory to trade, as well as to gos 
vernment and legiflation. France and her St. Domingo negroes have ut 
ftrongly borne tettimony to the pernicious effeéts of haitily fubverting long 
eltablithed fyftems, found on the whole beneficial, as France and her 
fican Tyra! Yours, with great refpect, 

Oxnam, Roxboroughshire, J. 8. 
Mow. 15, 180%. ms 4 
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Tue Moxtruty Macazixe. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sie 
I READ the other day by chance the half-yearly retrospect of Domestie 
Literature, published, July 28, in the Monthly Mag. on which, permit me 
as a correspondent, to make a few remarks. What we have been long 
accustomed to, we seldom think of doubting, as to its truth, propriety, or 
ornament. This must account for the readers of the Monthly Magazine 
not suggesting to the editors the utter want of meaning, service, or end of 
such a retrospect of literature as this. It is equally useless to the writer, 
and reader, as it can neither correct the former, nor direct the latter. Here 
ie 2 history and examivation of British publications for six months, with ex- 
and recommendations crammed into 37 pages; three fourths of the 
of which is occupied by works printed by Phillips, and got up by, 
or under the direction of, that self-recommended, book-making junto, Dr, 
_Aikin, and company. ‘To those poor authors, who happen to publish out 
of the sphere or influence of this connection, and whose names are dragged 
in for no other purpose than to make this ‘* retrospect” appear a general 
One, it can neither do good nor harm, as they must necessarily, from their 
brevity,.afprove without service, and censure without effect. Their re- 
wr on ae und criticism seem to be introduced merely fer the 
sake of striking a side blow at your critical journal, and the Edinbro’ com- 
pany; forafter having named all the others, they have nothing to say for 
or against them, except that the ‘* Britis: Critic,” although they co not like 
it, is not so bad as yours; and that the Analytical, which was abandoned iq 
1799, (mentioned in this half-yearly review of literature in one thousand ~ 
eight hundred and four! !) notwithstanding it was conducted by gentlemen 
af great ability ,* and on a plan of perfect impartiality, declined in sale, and 
was given up (prodatly on this account) in the year above-mentioned. O/ 
tempora, Oh! mores, when great ability and perfect impartiali‘y should be the 
cause of a review declining in sale!!!!!! Of the religion or politics of 
this latter mentiosed' journal, I believe there ig little doubt. The former 
could not stand in their way of impartiality, for it was well known they Aad 
none, and the latter they never dare make known! But to return to our 
critic—l! find it was left to you, Messrs. Editors ef the Antijacobin Review, 
te be *‘ the first and foremost in abuse and intolerance,”’ to ‘* lavish the most 
rancorous and insulting epithets,” on those who differed from you in opinion, 
&c. &c. As they have done you the honour to allow that you take the lead, 
even of the Scotnsh crew, J must inform you that nothing but uncommon 
perseverance and industry will enable you to keep it, 
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** For emulation hath a thousand sons,”’ 


the toe of this ** monthly,” comes so near your heel, that he ** galls. 

t kibe.”’ Krom what strange obscuration of politeness and propriety 
couk! you thus offend this wederate and WELL-MANNERED society of gen- 
tlemen critics? They never deviate from their regular business to insult and 
abuse, nor ‘** foster antipathies agajnst certain political or religious dogmata ;”” 
no, their whole conduct is a convincing proof of THEIR impartiality. I 
“te enna — 


* Probably Aikin, and Co, 
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consider, Mr. Editor, that ron reputation requires some achnowledgement of 
this strange and unjustifiable conduct, and recommend that you do penance 
in a sheet by way of expiation. Whatever was left for you, ye vulgar and 
ungentleman!y editors, it remained for the proprietors of the ‘« Month y Ma- 
’? to ** dart like comets from the sphere of vulgar prejudices,” not 

to steal the celestial fire of reason, but reflect the oblique moonshine of con- 
ceit. It remained for ¢he to put the finishing stroke to the science of cri- 
ticism ; to write no books but what they review, and review no books but 
what they write * and therefore do or should understand. This latter consi- 
deration is of no trifling importance, and entirely secures them from the re- 
roach of condemning what may ns Ae to be beyond their comprehension, 
Reine six months ago, there was a long dispute between the ‘* Critical Re- 
view,”” and the author of some strictures on the Chinese language, whe, sans 
ceremonie, accused each other of the most profound ignorance ; and after a: 
very obstinate, and (on the one side) expensive literary warfare, with much 
confident and, (to me) learned, ailertion, the question wus left where they 
found it, undecided! This reminds me of a blind man, who, it is said, for 
his anusement counted the number of letters in the bible. if he did count 
them, he was a fool for his trouble, because he had only to assert a given 
number to obtain the same credit, and Jet those who disputed it count after 
hin! But to return to our magazine reviewers. How much are their reade 


_ersto give them credit for, wien they say that, ‘ this book possesses consi- 


derable merit,” or that, ** may be read with advantage,’’ &c, &c.? It is 
merely saying that they must say something, and therefore they say any thing, 
which they consider is better than no‘hing, which is questionable. £ could 
not help smiling, to find them frightened at the title page of the ** Gazetteer 
of Scotland ;” but as Lavater says, <2 are physiognomists in every thing ! 
I must take the liberty of differing froin them as to the labours of the mis- 
sionary society, and lament that the inhabitants of the South sea should think 
so ill of thie civilized world as the ignorance and fanaticism of these advene 
turers must lead them to. I allow, with them, tliat it is ‘* throwing light 
upon the nature of the human mind,’’ but, alas! only to reuder its ‘* dark- 


ness visible !’” A Chinese magistrate provea himself a century or two be- 


fore these enthusiasts, who, hearing that. two of them, a Baptist and a Me- 


thodist, had been quarrelling about the method of saving the soul of one of 
his countrymen, after reproving them {for offering their instructions on points 
where they differed themselves, ordered them both into prison till they 
reed!!! : 
= I remain, Mr. Editor, with respect, your’s, 
St. James’s Square, A. 
Wolverhampton, Oct. 9, 1804. 





eum 
— 
——— 


* If the reader will take the trouble to look over their retrospects of lite- 
rature, he will find that the most trifling production brought our by this lite- 
club, or firm of Aikin and Co. occupies more space than an Encyclope- 
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Lire or Naroveon anv THE EvroveaAn MaGazine. 


TO THE EDITORS, &c. 
GenTLEMEN, 

CALL on you for juftice, and {ure I am, that no claim of the kind can 

be unattended to by you, even for a moment. 

The European Magazine, wheo reviewing a work called “ The Life 
of Napoleon, as it should be handed dewn to Posterity,” {peaks as follows: 
«« Whoever takes up this volume with the expedtation o! being informed of 
the life of Buonaparte will be difappointed. It is in truth a mere romance, 
in which the names of fome of the French revolutionifis are introduced; 
but the train of adventures the heroes are made to take a part in, are fidi- 
tious and improbable.” 

I beg leave to fubmit to you, Gentlemen, that the readers of the above 
might, and mott probably would fuppofe, that the author of the work meant 
to avail himfelf of the advantages which a book would polfefs by givi 
information of the life of Buenaparte, and therefore the public is cabticall 
againft being tricked into.a purchale. 

Any attempt to impufe upon the public would receive condign punifhe 
ment from the periodical publications, whofe province and chief honour it 
is, to fhield that public from impotition. Whatever may be the defects of 
the work,[ indulge myfelf in the hope, that the following facts will honour. 
ably acquit me of any crime of the kind, and I have tran/mitted my defence 
to the other Reviewers, that my innocence may be generally known at the 
tribunal of criticifm. 7 

The work, Gentlemen, was firft advertifed in the following words. 
“ This day is publithed, in one Volume, the Life of Napoleon, as it fhould 
be handed down to Poflerity, @ Novel.” and in the fubilequent advertile- 
ments, the following addition was made: “ Being an attempt to combine 
with adventure, fuch reflections arifing out of the characters, that the work 
may not be deemed unworthy the perufal of the moralift and politician, as 
well as the novel reader.” 

This, with the title page, I hope would be fufficient, to difcharge me from 
any imputation of any attempt to receive money of the public under falle 
eae but to what I have faid, | beg leave to add the evidence in m 

half, of the Critical Reviewers, who have liberally ufed words to the fol- 
lowing effect? “ The public will fee, dy the title page, that this és nor intend 
ed as thé real life of Buonaparté.” 

Pardon me, Gentlemen, for having taken up fo much of your time, ina 
matter of fo little importance to you; but which I aflure you will excale 
me, if I confider it of fome confequence to inyfelf, for the man who can be 
filent, or eafy, under unmerited imputation, however his circumftances 
may fhield him from any embarrafling confequences, either regards bat 
little his own character, Or treats with contempt the gpinions of the world. 

‘ I am, Gentlemen, | 
Your obedient fervant, 
August 4, 1804. : J. M@——D, 


MISCEL- 
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Life YO THE EDITOR. 4 
Ws! Sik, ; 
od of LTHOUGH feveral months have elapfed fince the prefent adminif- ay 
nee, tration was formed, under the aufpices of Mr. Pitt, and common an 
ed; fenfe, and candour, and decency, entertained a hope that the »'perity, 
Adi- wih which it was attacked at firft, would be fottened ; yet as difap,o'nt- | 
meut will perfevere in venting its rancorous malignity on the fervants of 
ove the crown, a few plain obfervations on the fubject may not, perhaps, be 1 
eant altogether ufelefs; and if in any, however finall, degree beneficial, no me- % 
yi dium of communication can prefent itfelf fcarcely fo defirable as the Re- ‘i 
fe view, Sir, which is conducted by you. é 
The late adminiftration being at length convinced that it poffetfed not, Z 
vith. nor was able to regain, the confidence of the public, determined to retire ; . 
ir it and his Majefty was, thereby, neceflarily induced to place the government a 
s of of the conntry in other hands. That Mr. Pitt fhoald be the ftatefinan to 2 
ours whom his Majefty wou.d immediately refort, was the concurrent opinion 
nce of all parties at the time: accordingly a long ivterview takes place be- 
the tween the King and Mr. Pitt, the particulars of which muft be known ° 
accurately to very few, but of which it is the common general impreffion 
rds. that Mr. Pitt propoféd to his Majefty the formation of an adminiitration 
uld which fhould cormprehend the talents and political influence of ail thofe 
ile- diftingui hed charaéters who had concurred in one common opinion of the 
ine incapacity of Mr. Addington's adminiftration, To this propofal his Ma- 
ork jefty is, generally, believed to hove acceded with the fingle perfonal :x- 
, as ception of Mr. Fox—witn a confidence which reminds one of the p:et 
@ Cowper's account of a modern patriot whom he defcribes to be moft coa- 
om fident when palpably moft wrong, t 1s by fome affirmed that U.is recom- 
Ife mendation of Mr. Fox to his Majefty’s notice was not fiucerely aid ho- 
| nefily made by Mr. P.tt, or that if it were, it was moft eafily and weaxly 
‘ol abandoned by him. This affertion however vehemently and confiten’ly 
nd- made, is ore of that gratuitous defcription, which never influence the 
miad of any thinking man—and as no one legitimate inference can be 
na drawn from a f{peculation mérely arbitrary, it is a watte of words and time 
fe toacivert any farther to this patticular point. “'f the recommendat on iti-lf 
be much might be faid with reference t» his Majefty, who rejeGted it, and 
"es to Mr. Pitt, from whom it proceeded. It would require fome fmall de- 
ut gree of ingeninty to anfwer fatistactorily one objection only (even if no 
l. other had been declared) which it is not difficult to im»gine, mi;ht imme- 


diately occur to the mind of his Majefty. Mr Fox had been removed 

from the privy council—on the very extenfive meaning of that meafure it 

D. is unneceflary to enlarge—thofe who remember, or who will reter'to the 
cireumftances which occafioned the removal of Mr. Fox, muft perceive 
that it declared no lefs fevere a judgment on him than that his views and 
declarations were hoftile to the interefts of his country, and particularly fo 
to the monar¢hical part of our confitution ; and, coufequently, that he was 
an obje& of juft jealoufy to his Sovereign—if, therefore, on the propofition 
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being made to the King, that Mr. Fox fhould be reftored to his privy coun. 
cil, and admitted into his cabinet, his Majefty had required it to be pointed 
out to him, what Mr. Fox had done, by which: he could be induced tg 
alter the opinion once fo ftrongly entertained againft him ; it is beyond 
the reach o! my humble intellect to fuggeft to this enquiry any other ap. 
{fwér on which the fainteft fhadow of reafon could fall, than that the cir- 
cumflances of the times were altered, and with them the peculiar appre. 
henfions from thofe political fentiments, the declaration of which had 
drawn down upon him the moft fignal mark of his Sovereign's fenfe of 
offence. I think this to be the only plaufible anfwer that conld be made; 
but is it fatisfaGtory ? unlefs the fentiments themfelves be changed, what 
fecurity conld his Majefty have, that when in power, Mr. Fox would not 
either create or avail himfelf-of other circumftances favourable for the 
fuccefsful praGtical accomplifhment of his political tenets; and where 
fhall we look for any manifeftation of this change of fentiment in Mr, 
Fox? From the time of the memorable removal of him from the Pri 
Council, with the confent and approbation, no doubt, of the Grenville 
rty, to the end of the Jaft war, can this party point ous, I will be con- 
ted with one folitary circumftance, by which their then formidable 
opponent feemed to have purged himfelf of his peccant matter? Was it 
at the time of the mutiny in the fleet that Mr. Fox evinced thele fymptoms 
of purification ? when his friend Mr, Sheridan rallied his ftrength of talents 
round his country, and in his apprehenfion of public danger, forgot fora 
moment his hoftility to the then exifting adwiniftration. I, Sir, am no 
panegyrift of Mr. Sheridan; he has done his country much mifchief, but 
whatever may have been his motives, whether pure or bafe, on fome few 
occafions, he has in point of fact “ rendered the ftate fome fervice.” I 
allude particularly to his conduét, at the time above alluded to of the mu- 
tiny ; alfo at the time of his Majefty’s illnefs in the year 1801, and at the 
commencement of the prefent war; but never by accident or defign, has 
Mr. Fox been found, what his friends fay of Mr. Sheridan, éripping. ‘I here 
may be a mutiny in the fleet, there may be an experimental peace made, 
there may be a war entered into.as jufi and neceilary as ever the honour 
and fecurity of a nation may demand ; yet at the former crifis his tuttering 
country will in vain look out for help from him, if he be unemployed in 
the councils of the ftate. At the peace he may rejoice, but why ?—be- 
caufe it may be a glorious one for out enemy ; and when this honcurable 
war we are compelled to wage, he will harangue in the fenate of his 
country in defence of the fame enemy, and in fuch a ftrain of defence too, 
that he thall be called by a now forgiving friend, a pander to french 
bafenefs. Never, certainly, did any of the hired orators of Athens aflif 
the purpofe of Philip of Macedon more effedively, than did the man 
of the people, the champion of liberty in this countsy, the purpole 
of Buonaparte of Corfica! With refpeé& to the King, therefore, it ma 
be, perhaps, a ftrange political infatuation whieh dims my reafon, but 
foal never be induced to blame his Majefty, for refufing to admit Mr. 
Fox to his councils, «s long as he can form an effective adminifiration 
without him and his friends. The confiderations upon the fubjeé& are, 
however, very different, when we view it with reference to Mr, Pitt’s pro 
pofal, from thofe which prefent themfelves on his Mejefty’s rejeGion.— 
sat Mr. Pitt fhould be difpofed to make an experiment which a large 


party in the country feemed to defire, that he thould be inclined to forms 
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al} former oppofitions and irritations, and that he fhould be willing te bear 
a ftatefman of the higheft talents and moft varied attainments, and alfo of 
the moft engaging manners, asa rival near his throne of power, caft not, 
farely, any unworthy reflections on the magnanimity and liberality of his 
mind. The common declamation againtt coalitions is moft idle, and ab- 
ford, and muft arife from ignorance of the nature of political contefts, 
particularly as they fpring from the fpirit of the Englith conftitution. If 
afperities of language, though frequently repeated, and differences of opi- 
nion, though wide and long protracted, afford a juft pretext for perpetuity 
of refentments, it might be in the power of an artful and ambitious 

ince to take large ftiides over the liberties of this country, and to de- 
ftroy the falutary influence arifing from the wholefome reciprocal checks 
of the monarchical and democratical parts of our form of government upon 
each other, It is the expectation of tnefe political reconciliations that holds 
out the alarm againft deftru@tive innovations on the rights of any condi- 
tion in the ftate: it was this drawing together of formerly oppofite par- 
ties that faved this country frem being at one time the prey of abfolute 

wer, and at another the miferable defolation of republican wafte; but 
unfortunately for Mr. Fox, his coalitions have been remarkable for the 
moft apparent violent relinquifhment of former opinions, either by him- 
felf or the party with whom he has formed the co-operations. I am aware 
that his friends obferve, that it is not he, who has ever changed his fenti- 
ments, but the feveral parties which have at different periods connected 
themfelves with him. It may be fo, perhaps: but what confidence could 
Mr. Fox ever honeftly have repofed in Lord North, or can he now repofe 
in Lord Grenville or Mr. Windham? As far as the views and politics of 
different fiatefmen have been exhibited a parliament during the laft ten 
years, the hoftility between Mr. Fox and his new friends has been more 
keen, than between him and Mr. Pitt. With regard to the declarations 
and condu&t of Mr. Fox out of Parliament, a'l parties but his own felt-equal 
and fimilar indignation at them. In parliament, however, Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt have differed, generally fpeaking, upon particular meafures. Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Windham upon firft principles. The political views of one, 
it was for years repeatedly faid by the other, are abfolutely.inconfiftent 
with the exiftence of the conftitution of this country, and .can lead to no 
other iilue, than the moft dreadful democratical revolution, while it was 
for as long a period, and as repeatedly retorted, the views of the other are 
full of ruin to the liberties of the people, and to the enjoyment of every 
object of national value. Let any adherent to Mr. Fox deny, if he cao, 
that not twelve months fince palit, the language of the party was, Mr. 
Addington’s adminiftration is unequal to the prefent crifis; te circum- 


‘flances of the times will not afford any pretext to Mr, Pitt attempting any 


violent and arbitrary plans, and we would rather have him in power: now 
than Mr. Addington. my party but the Grenviiles, there is in them a 
certain wildnefs, unfeelingnefs, infolence, and wrongheadednefs, which ren- 
der their very talents, eminent as they ae, moft mifchievous. This, Sir, 
was the language of Mr. Fox’s friends. It is not mine. It is really 
quite ludicrous. We hear at this day Foxite talk of Lord Grenville and Mr. 


. Windham ; the former, who was an infolent, impraéticable flatefman, 


whofe haughty mind could not comprehend, becaufe it would not defeend 
to the confideration of the ordinary habits and feelings of mankind, and 
who was utterly deficient in that beit of ail fenfes, common fenfe, is now 
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g cool, temperate, ftatefman, has a profound com elienfion, and takes the 
moft extenfive view of political relations; and Mr. Windham, who was, 
mere vifionary, a fanciful metaphyfician ; one a pleafant fpeaker to be 
fure, but, God knows, half mad, is now a moft enlightened, practicable, 
politician ; while, it muft be univerfally allowed, of both thefe ftatefmen, 
that their refufal to come in with Mr. Pitt, without Mr. Fox, is moft bh. 
nourable, (I have a word or two to fy prefently, upon this pont of ho. 
nour. 

Now, Sir, lam defirous to know, what have Mr. Windham and Lord 
Grenville done, that has wrought this prodigious change in the cpinion of 
Mr, Fox’s friends? I have heard, that when the two parties were firf 
abproximating to the co-cperatiin which terminated in the coalition, Mr. She- 
ridan obierved, Mr. Fox, by his union with Lord North, gave a fevere 
blow to his own political confiftency, and by the propofed union with the 
Grenvilles, will entirely deftroy all his credit upon that point; and I can- 
not forbear from thinking that a confifient Foxite fhould entertain 
better hopes of the prefent adminiftration, without the Grenvilles, than it 
would with them; becaufe the more error is likely to arife from the pre- 
fence of mifchievous talent, than from the feebienefs of inferior capacity; 
but it is faid: now, that to reconcile all thefe difficalties, the new friends of 
Mr. Fox are, at length, convinced that they have been im an error for 
many years, and therefore now they are defirous of exhibiting the firft 
proof ot great minds, and the brighteft pledge of amendment by moft mag: 
nanimouily confefling their con{cioufnefs of Jong indulged miftake, and 
that under the firm opinion that Mr. Fox has formed the moft perfe& 
views of the real interefts of this country; they have placed themfelves 
under his protection, and confider him the head of their political interefts. 
One of the moft intelligent, and powerful, and fturdy of their fupporters, 
has declared, that he at laft has attained to an accurate knowledge of fads, 
in the mifapprehenfion of which he was long poffefled with’ the idea of 
the excellence of Mr. Pitt’s public conduét, and thar he is now of opinion, 
that moft of the mifchiefs which the French revolution has left as a le- 
gacy to the world, are the refult of the deftruétive courfe of politics adopted 
by Mr. Pitt. Probably, in fome of thefe fad and irretrievable miftakes 
Lord Grenville, and Mr. Windham may have fallen, how heavily muft 
the remembrance of them fit upon their fouls! and yet how confolatory in 
their affliction to be received like penitent children, into the relenting 
bofom of Mr. Fox! Methinks, if this fort of penitentiary confeffion 
thould be really made, I fhould be fomewhat difpofed to fufpect its fin- 
cerity. This conviction has flahhed upon their minds at an awkward time, 
when they were difappointed, and irrigated. They are not dull men:— 
und while in power had means greafer than they can have at prefent, of 
acquiring a variety of political knowledge, and of obferving fas with 
greater accuracy, and nicety, and of tracing every thing to its fecret; 
yet then they were alb peremptorinefs one way, and it is juft now they 
are difcovering their miftake. Probably, we thal] learn, Sir, what are thefe 
fources of information, and may be permitted to retain our former fenti- 
ments till the film fhall be withdrawa from our eyes. Thus much for the 
propofal and rejection of Mr. Fox, and the union betwen him and Lord 
Grenville and his party. It will be remembered, however, that Mr Fox 
himielf has publicly acquitted Mr. Pitt of the leaft difhonour in not 
having declined the withes of his Majetty, when the principle of exclufion 
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wis preferred. ‘Thete was not any actual or implied underftanding be- 
tween thefe two ftatefinen, by which e:ther of them was obligated to re- 
fule a political ftation without the ailiftance of the other. Mr. Fox ex- 
prety affirmed thus in his memorable reply to the attack made upon him 
y the prefent Attorney General. Unfettered, therefore, by any fuch bonds 
as thefe, and obedient to the commands of hig Majetty, Mr. Pitt under+ 
takes the formation of a new admiuiftration, in which he offers to Lords 
Greaville and Spencer prominent fituations. This offer is by thefe no- 
blemen ultimately declined. I fay ultimately, becaufe their decifion upon 
the fubje&t was, as fome very confidently asiert, not inftantancous. 
‘That Mr. Pitt fhould feek the atliitance of thefe noblemen and their 
friends, was the confident expectation of all; that he might entertain a 
we that his application to them would not be fruitle’s, rabje@s him not 
juilly to the imputation of forming extravagant expectations: that his ap- 
lication was fruitlefs, has excited the farprife, and roufed the indignation, 
of at leait as many of the former political adierents to thefe noblemen, as 
jt has conciliated the affection of their former political antagoniiis. Me, 
Pitthad been the objet of the frequent praife of the Grenville party; they 
had declared that they would for a time’ at leatt withdraw their oppoution 
from any Government at the head of which he might be placed. Ik would 
not be ftraining their feveral and repeated declarations to affirm, that the 
niere abience of attack was not the extreme point of their promie. Yet 
when on the very firit meaiure of Mr. Pitt’s, they opened an incetlant anc 
vigorous aJault upon him, and were charged by the Miniter with the int 
coullitency of their oppofition with their former declarations re pecting 
him, Lord Temple, as an organ of the party, was ¢ifpoled to deny that 
thefe terms of praife, and theic pledges of non-refifiance, were ever ut- 
tered or given—till preiied moft ftrongly, his Lordihip, with no excels of 
gracioulneis, certainly, was driven to declare that, if he had furmerly 
thought and (poken of his relation in language of eulogium, he was not at 
that time inclined tothe fame opinions, When it was publicly known 
that the Grenville family and party had refuted their affiltance to Govern- 
ment, the feveral reafous afligned by the friends of Mr. Fox, and by his 
Lordthip, for that refu'al, were contradictory. By the former it was faid 
that a coalition having previoully been formed between the parties, the 
Grenvilles could not, as men of honour, enter into ajy Adminiftration 
from which he was exc!uded ; while Lord Grenville him/elf denies the 
exiltence of any fuch political underitanding as made his acceptance of the 
fituatibn offered to him impoffivle, under the circumiiances of the engages 
ment, and confines his plea for declining the fame to the principle of ex- 
¢iufion, which was adopted with reference to one ftatefman. . It is needlefs, 
therefore, to difcu’s the queftion of Aomur, in the Grenvilles adhering to 
Mr. Fox; becau‘e, unleis there had been a previous coalition, or, to ule 
the fofter phra‘e of the time—a co-operation, or, to adopt the fill fofter 
term, an approximation betwcen the two parties, there coull not be any 
honour in sdheting to a compact, which was never entered into; and Lord 
Grenville negatives the exiftence of any fuch compact, at leaf as far as ine 
fuencing his decifion upon the fubjeét. Perhaps there is more diffivulty 
preiling on the Grenvilles on the fcore of honour in their defertion of Mr, 
Pitt, than in their union with Mr. Fox. It is to be lamented, that the ipi- 
rit of party has attributed motives to Lord Grenville fo difhonourable, as to 


Scmove entirely any credit from the reprefentation of faéts, which, if they 
» were 
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were true, would mof amply juftify the a  : conviction of his Lord. 
thip’s unworthinefs and ingratitude. The foul afperfion which fome dare 
throw upon his Lordhhip is, that efter it was known to him, that Mr. Fox 
was excluded from the new Admivitiration, and after Mr. Pitt’s propojal 


_ to his Lordhhip, of refuming his former feat in the Cabinet, he contented 


to accept the fame; when a moft illufirious Perfonage declared that the 
ftatefman, be he who he might, who, at that junciure, did not adhere to 
Mr. Fox, would be the object of his marked and uniform difpleafure, when- 
ever the tunity offered of his thewing his favour or difapprobation ; 
and this moft improbable ftory concludes by. telling, that upon this decla- 
ration, Lord Grenville retracted his confent, withdrew himfelf from Mr, 
Pitt, and refolved to unite with Mr. Fox in an immediate and concerted 
fition to the new Government, and under the high au(pices of the 
iHuttrious charaéter, whofe denunciation appalled the lofty tpirit of the 
Houle of Grenville. You and I, Sir, who have been long accufiomed to 
vencrate the virtues and patrioti/m of the Grenville party, ({iicir talents are 
mow even with the friends of Mr. Fox beyond queftion,) will never credit 
this tale, until we receive confirmation of it “ firong as proofs of Holy 
Writ.” That Lord Grenville, Lord Spencer, and Mr. Windham fthould 
defert a Sovereign, who had never deferted them, (for, be it remembered, 
that they left—I will not fay, dsierted him, when they:retired from Admi- 
niftration;) who, on the former and his family, had fhowered honours upon 
honours, is a black tale, if it be a true one :—Who that contemplates the 
admirable fenfe and manly mind of Lord Spencer; who that admires the 
generous chivalrous {pirit of Mr. Windham, will believe either capable of 
acting upon a bafe, apd degrading {peculation ?— It is impoflibie !—They 
could not proceed upon an idea that he, who would have repofed his con- 
fidence in them, would, by divine vifitation, be not long permitted to 
fupport them; but that another would rife to power foon, and reward 
them for delerting him, to whom they were all indebted for whatever 
eminence their ambition had attained.—Yet, Sir, gro{sly improbable as this 
vile tale is, why did not Lord Grenville and his party, and Lord Spencer, 
accept the offers of their Sovereign? There was no pledge to Mr. Fox— 
Lord Grenville affirms there was not. Were the times of fuch unpara!leled 
difficulty, as to make them in deep humility feel themfelves unequal, with 
the affilance of Lord Melville and Mr, Pitt, to dire& the affairs of 
Government with effect Pie aig a the dangers of the State were not fo 
complicated and tremendous in the year 1803, asat-very many periods du- 
ring the Adminifiration of which they formed a part?—In the year 1803 
we.were, certainly, involved in a war with an enemy, who threatened to 
carry defolation to the metropolis of our country ; but in the year 98, we 
were alfo involved in a war, in which the like menaces were denounced 
againft us: for fome perilous years, during which thefe noblemen and their 
friends thought themfelves, and were thought by their country, together 
with Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville, to form a moft efficient Government; 
war from without, and treafon from within, were conjointly opprefling and 
endangering us. The War in 1803 was popular with all thoie, who ad- 
mitted the neceffity and juftice of the laft war; and many who difapproved 
of the latter war, conceived the prefent to be abfolutely necefiary, if we 
fet any value on our independence and our honour. I cannot, therefore, 
forbear from thinking that, on a balance of difficulties, thofe during the 
greater part of the time, when the Grenvilles were in power, erceoted 
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both in number and intenfity, thofe which befet us in the laft yeer, Surel : 
it was not apprehended that M:. Fox’s powers were mightier in opp 
tion than formerly, or Mr. Pitt’s weaker in defence ; each of thefe great 
characters retained their reipective capacity: but they will fay, as Mr, 
Fox was difpofed to give Government his alliftance, we confider that dif- 
potition of importance, fo far exceeding every other confideration, that 
unlefs it be met, and encouraged, Government fliall not have our affiftance, 
The charge againft the Grenvilles, of their having faid that one man was 
alone fufficient for the Government of the Country, has given great offence ; 
yet has not their conduct affented to a very fimilar propofition?* Where is 
the great difference between faying, one man is alone {ufficient, and, with- 
out the afliftance of one man, no other combination of talents or influence 
can be effeClual—(I admit there is fome difference, but practigally, very 
trifling ;) yet in the refufal of the Grenvilles to come in without Mr, Fox, 
they exprefsly maintain the latter propofition, however angrily they may 
diiclaim the Rett The principle allo, of forcing any given ftatefman, or 
party, upon the Sovereign, has, in terms, been difclaimecd; but, I afk 

ain, where is the great difference between the compultion alluded to, 


and the virtual affertion, that unlefs the Sovereign fhall receive into his 


confidence a particular man, the Adminiftration which thall be formed 
without him, thall be oppofed. If the union of the two former hoftile par- 
lies, has not for its object the removal of Mr. Pitt, or rather of the prefent 
Adminiftration, it will be impoffible to conceive what objeét it has in 
view ; and if this be its purpole, it is equivalent to the one of forcing his 
Majefty to receive Mr. Fox. It would be no difficult undertaking, Sir, 
to proceed in the confideration of this part of the fubje@; but I have al- 
ready tre{paffed much upon you, and will haften to the remainder of my 
inquiry. Lord Grenville then, and his party having refufed to accept an 

feats in the Cabinet, becaufe, as his Lordthip’s letter to Mr, Pitt ftates, a 
principle of exclufion has been admitted with refpeét to thofe, who were to 
form the Government—what was the courfe Mr. Pitt was to puriue?— 
There were thofe who hoped, that he would, under the circumftances, 
have told his Majefty, that he had in vain endeaveured to form an Admi- 
niftration, which could combine talents and influence {ufficient for the crifis 


| of the times; and that the only one he could form, would not be able to 


refift the combined forces, which would be marfhalled againft it; in other 
words, that he muft throw his Majefty into the arms of Mr, Fox, Mr, 
Pitt, Sir, was an honefter man, and better loved the King, who had been 

his benefactor, and the Conftitution of his Country, than to defert his Kin 
and Conftitution, becaufe he was deferted by his old friends—and odke 
leagues.—It was not that he feared the lofs of power, and fituation, he 
might have retained both in any Adminiftration ; for it never was thought 
of, at that time, whatever it may be now, that he fhould be excluded from 
any arrangement. The decifion to which his vigorous mind arrived, was 
one, for which it is not very unbecoming to aflert, his Majefty is under no 
{mall obligations to him; and for the "bt of which, his Royal High- 
nefs the Prince of Wales is under fcargely inferior obligations. He re- 
folved to attempt to conduct the affairs of the Empire without the aid of 
thofe, whofe aid he afked, and even in defpite of their oppofition ;—He re- 
fifted the principle of forcing upon the Sovereign any particular man or 
ed ; a principle, which one day or other perhaps, the Prince may ac- 
nowledge with gratitude ; for much My we miflake his Royal Hi _ 
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i‘ on that, which I muft term, melancholy event, that fhall deprive oy 
Country of his Royal Father, he would be weil pleafed with any pa ty in 
the State, who,-under whatever circumitanrces of political danger tall vir. 
tually announce to him, that unleis be receives Mr. Pitt into his confidence, 
his Adminiftration fhall be oppofed. Thus, Sir, have 1 enquired into the 
circumitances ander which Mtr. Pitt relumed his former high fiation in the 
Government of the Country, and feel mytelf fully juttified ip thinking, 
that from the moment he was commanded by his Majeity to form a new 
dminification to its ultimate arrangement his conduct was marked with 
hi ity to former foes, affeGtion and relpect for former frends, zeal, fog 
his Sovereign and his Country, and with that lofty intrepidity which has 
ever marked his public conduct. His mealures were immediately oppoled 
the arritated and difappointed Coalition phalanx, No time has clapled 
ficient to aicertain the merit of his plans ;. though it is much to be feared, 
tha they will not have, to ufe a homely phrafe, air play given to them :— 
f Lords Lieutenants of Counties, and Colonels of Militia will, becaufe 
in Parliament they have oppoled Mr. Pitt’s Government, think themielves 
Privileged to thwart: it out of Parliamept, though infiead of implicitly 
obeying, as it is their duty, the directions communicated, which have re- 
ceived the fandlion of the Legiflature, impediments, other than thole which 
attach upon every provifion jor the aimy, will be thrown in the way of Go. 
vernment. I will not enter into any long difcufiion upcn the merits of the 
ll—ihat.a yreat and fevere preilure is removed by ii {rom a large body of 
the community, and that body, the one which was leali able to bear the 
burthen, cannot be denied by him, who remembers the oppreliive opera 
tions of the ballot; that the pecuniary levies, when it will be necellary to 
make them, fhou!d fall upon fome occafions unequa ly, is a circumfance 
which occurs upon almoft every fubject of public taxatyon, with the fingle 
exception of the Property Tax, which proceeds upon a different principle ; 
wpon external property and voluntary expenditure every other tax is form: 
‘ed :—And it was urged again{t the Income Tax, that this pringiple being in 
it abandoned, was a fundamenial objection to the meafure ; as to the out 
cry about the Overfeers, it is quite ridiculous: for thofe who wil refleét 
upon the defcription of perfons, who tall under the management and con- 
troul of the Overleers of the Poor, will immediately perecive, that not one 
of this cla!s would be admitted into the army. Mr. Windham faid, Leave 
the recruiting fervice alope—difencumber it fiom all refirictions and com- 
pulfior, —The Bill makes the experiment; but it fays, if when left to it- 
Hf it woes not fucceed, a tiimulus hall be given to the fervice, by making 
it ‘he intereft of feveral perfons to afi it, I willadveri, Sir, to only one 
J ve civcumflance, which occurred toon aficr Mr. Pitt’s return to power: 
on his being in a majority not larger, {maller even, I believe, than that, 
foon alter which Mr, Addington retired from his feat, Mr. Sheridan re- 
commended Mr. Pitt to retign, We remember the f; itited decifivene’s 
with which this hint was noticed :—i ow, furely, no two fituations could 
be le!s alike than ihole of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington, The minority, 
which drove the latter gent'eman {rom his feat, did not fimply declare, 
that it difapproved of this or that meafure, but that it confidered his Ad- 


_ minifiration to have exhibited a long continued Series of feeble, contradic: 


tory, indecifive, and ineflicient meatures ; whereas there was as much con- 
trariety of opinion between different parties -in the minority againgt Mr. 
Pitt's Bill, as between the minority colle¢tively confidered, and the ‘up- 

) porter? 
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peries» of the Bill; while among the numbers which compofed the opp 
tion Mili 


to the meature, there were many, who having approved of the 
tary Bills, under the late Adminiltration, thonght that contittency requited 
them to vote againit Mr, Piit’s {cheme, yet wao are not to be expected to 
have regularly entered the lifts of fyfetwatic oppofition. The minority 
againit Mr. Addington prasounced its op nion, from experience, of the 
whole character of an Admunitication ; the minority againit Mr, Pitt, of | the 

bie effect o: one particular mea‘yre, upon ‘pecalation, To make the 
two caies himtlar, let tome time elaple, and then if {uch a minority as in- 
duced Mr. A, to retire, iball declare condemnation of the whole conduct of 
Mr. Pitt’s Adminitiration, I have no hefitation in fayiing, that it will be 
his duty allo to retire from his pott; but, Sir, | conhdently entertain a 
yery different hope, I believe that he and his friends in power will be 
found at any period of inquiry, to have with diligence, activity, and effedt, 
watched over the intereits of the country. It is icarcely worth while, but 
pne word, Sir, will I add about the comments which have been made in 
the common prints of the day, upon his and Lord Melvilie’s vifit to the 
coalt. Surely, it is nota fit (ubjeét of cenfure of Minitiers, that they em- 
ploy their leilure time in making them/elves eye-witnelies of the actual ftate 
of the defence of the country, at the moft aflailable points, and of paying 
their perlonal attentions to the jeveral eminent characters, who were em- 
ployed for that purpole, at different fiations. The ridicule and reprehen- 
lion of this conduct, are fil only for the page of the hireling paper of a dil- 
contented and dilappointed party. I.am, Sir, with unfeigned wihes for 
{ucce!s to every general plan or particular meafure, which has for its ob- 
ject our country’s good, ina very inferior walk, however, to that in which 


you move, Your fellow labourer, 
A PLAIN MAN, 


Bisyor Sxinner’s Derence oF Episcopacy. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, ) 
N the laft number of your excellent work, your readers are prefented with 
a letter addreiied to Bithop Skinner, in which the writer makes fome 
remarks on that part of the Bifhop’s Defence oi Epifcopacy, intitled « A 
concluding Addrels to the Epifcopalians of Scotland.” The remarks in ge- 
peral may eafily be perceived to breathe a {pirit no wife friendly tot 
caufe of the Scottith Epiicopacy, and are evidently intended to thew an 
inconfillency of conduct in thofe clergy, who at pre‘ent are endeavouring 
to fupport it, The writer pretends to be far “ from calling in queftion 
their alfelion and leyaity to their King, but is at a lofs to conceive why 
‘they do ftill refufe to {wear allegiance to him, in the manner, and after the 
precife form, prefcribed by the ttatute; and “ if this omiflion,” he adds, 
quoting the words of Bithop Skinner, ‘do not proceed from any unworthy 
Eyipion re{pecting the authority of government ;” from what caufe ay, be 
lowed to a(k does it proceed? It has always been obferved, Mr. Editor, 
that there are perfons ifpoled to alk questions which them!elves can eafily 
an{wer ; and, i believe, there are few who know any thing at all of the 
hiftory of the Scotch Epifcopal Church, for a century pait, and are not 


awace of the con{cientious fcruples entertained by the clergy refpening 
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fome of the ftate oaths required by law; although I am certain that his 
Majefty King George has not, in all his dominions, a clals of fubjeGs more 
firmly attached to his perfon and government, from principles of the pureft 
loyalty, than thefe fame fcrupulous clergy.. Any oath of allegiance expref- 
five of this attachment, and founded on thefe principles, they would mog 
readily take, if it could be propoled to them. But, rather than pretend to 
diGtate to the legiflature of their country, they will patiently fubmit even to 
wnjatt alperfions, arifing from the ignorance, or ill nature, of perions {o pre- 
judiced againit them, asthe writer of the letter to which I am now alluding, 
Blinded, indeed, by his prejudice, he does not feem to fee the inaccuracy 
of his own ftatement of the cafe; for after inveighing againit thefe clergy 
for not taking all the oaths pretcribed by the ftatute, and obferving at the 
fame time, that the Englifh clergy officiating in Scotland, have taken the 
‘ oath of allegiance only at their ordination, he yet concludes his remon- 
firance by telling: Bifhop Skinner; “ If you with, the Englith clergy off- 
ciating in Scotland fhould formally teftify in the manner you require, their 
approbation andacceptance of thoie unexceptionable articles of union, which 
are ftated in your Appendix, it is but fair that you thould formally fwear 
allegiance to his Majetiy, as they have done, and formally fub{cribe a declara- 
tion of your ailent to the ‘ Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England.” 
The former, I am fure, they would willingly do, even as these English clergy 
have dove, if the law would admit of their doing it; and the latter they have 
already done, even before the ftrange looking admonition to Bifhop Skinner 
made its appearance. For, it is with much pleafare, Mr. Editor. that I am 
able to give you the following information: By appointment of the Right 
Reverend, the Bifhops of the Scotch Epifcopal Church, a general meeting 
of them, and the clergy of their communion, was held in the chapel of the 
village of Lawrence Kirk, on Wednelday, the twenty-fourth day of Odio- 
ber lait, the purpofe of which meeting being to exhibit, in the moft folemn 
manner,a public teftimony of their conformity, in doctrine and dilcipline, 
with the united Church of England and Ireland ; it was cheerfully attend- 
ed by almoft all the bifhops and clergy, a very few only being kept back 
either by age or infirmity, or their great diltance from the place of meeting. 
After morning-prayer was read, in the ufual manner, the bufinefs of this 
ecciefiaftica! atlembly was opened by a difcourfe from the pulpit, which is 
foon to be publifhed; and having taken into their ferious contideration the 
obligations which they were laid under to provide, as far as they were able, 
for the prefervation of truth, unity, and concord, in that {mall portion of the 
Church of Chrift committed to their charge, they were unanimoully of 
opinion, that for this purpole, it would be highly expedient to give a folemn 
declaration of their afient to what are ufually called the Thirty-nine Arti- 


cles of the Church of England, and to do {fo in the form or words of the , 


fub{cription, required by the A@ of the $2d of his prefent Majelty, intitled, 
An Act for granting Relief to Pafiors, Minifters, and Lay Perfons, of the 
Epifcopal Communion in Scotland.” The refolution entered into, on this 
folemn occafion, was in the following terms. “ Refolved, therefore, as we 
now are, by the Grace of Almighty God, to adopt thele articles, as the 
public teft or ftandard of the religious principles of our Church—We 


whole names are under-written, the bifhops and paftors of congregations of 


perfons in the Epifcopal communion in Scotland, meeting for divine wor- 
fhip, at the feveral places annexed to our names, do willingly, and ex anime, 
fub.cribe to the book of articles of religion, agreed upon by the archbifhops 
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"and bifhops of both provinces of the realm of England, and the whole cfergy 


thereof, in the convocation holden at London, in the year of our 
1562, and we do acknowledge all, and every, the articles therein contained, 

ing in number thirty-nine, befides the ratification, to be agreeable to the 
3 of God. And we, the fub/cribing bithops, have alfo refolved in fu- 
ture to require from all candidates for holy orders in our Church, previous 
to thei: being ordained, a fimilar fub{cription.”—This account, Sir, you 


may depend on as genuine, from 
A SCOTCH EPISCOPALIAN, 
November 10, 1804. 


POETRY. 


— ee 


Doggerel Rhimes by Carlo, one of the Performers at the Theatre Drury Lane, 


THAT Englithmen * call the great nation, French dogs, 
Hurts the delicate feelings of Citizen Nogs. 
We dogs too, fo nick-named, refent the dilgrace, 
Of being thus clafled, with that profligate race; 
And we beg to remind worthy Citizen Nogs, 
hat his nation’s a nation of devils—not dogs. 
et none then confound that vile murderous crew 
With us, to mankind ever friendly and true, 
But give both to devils, and dogs, their juft due. 
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ie is not our intention, at this moment, to take a full view of the po- 
litical ftate of the continent of Europe, which begins to affume fome- 
what of a new afpect, to thew the dawn of éctier days than we have, of 
late years, been accuftomed to enjoy. That view we referve as a pre- 
face to our volume, contenting ourfelves, at prefent, with a few curfory 
remarks on fome of the moft prominent occurrences of the day. 

France continues to run, with increafed rapidity, her career of fraud, 
perfidy, and oppreffion. Scarcely had the trembling fovereigns of Europe 
recovered from the effects of their terror and indignation (which bafe ti- 
midity and crooked policy forbad them to difplay) at the atrocious murder 
of the Duxe D’Encuien, which could not be perpetrated without one of 
the moft profs and fcandalous violations of the rights of neutrality and of 
the law of nations, which none but barbarians had hitherto openly braved, 
when they were compelled to witnefs another outrage as fhamelefs in its 
hatare, though lefs atrocious in its effe& ;—we allude to the feizure of Sir 


Georce Rumsotp, the reprefentative of the Britifh Sovereign, at Ham- 


turgk, To the timidity and policy which we have noticed, may this daring 
act, originating in the phrenzied rage of the Corfican moniter, be fairly 
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* See the harangye of Citizen Nogs (or Nogues) in a late Paris han ni 
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imputed. His tyranny had known no bounds and experienced no Oppo. 
n; he had fatiated every bad propenfity, every brutal paffion of his 
ferocious mind; he had wanconly ‘trampled upon every right hithertg 
holden facred by the Civilized world; he had wantonly broken every treaty 
which he had concluded; he had fpurned, with contempt, the independ. 
ence of neutral and of allied powers; that independence which he had 
folemnly proclaimed and formally ratified, but a few months before; he 
had, in hort, facrificed every principle, every law, and every confidera, 
tion, confecrated by religion, morality, juftice, or general affent, to the 
ratification of his own vanity, and of his own ambition. And he had 
one all this, not only with impynity, but without aremonftrance, or eveg 

a murmur, onthe part of thofe princes, who had the power, the means 
of refiftance, and who could not fail, untefs deferted by the ufual faculties 
of rational beings, to read their own fate in that of their neighbours, 
From this long, uninterrupted, race of iniquity, Buonaparté had certainly 
reafon to expect that the fulnefs of his power was felt and acknowledged 
by all, that his wil} would henceforsh conftitute the public law of Europe, 
and that the fimple declaration of his fupreme pleafure would fuffice to {e- 
cure univerfal and implicit obedience. Happy, perhaps, it is for the 
world, that he was imprefled with this conviction; fince it threw him of 
his guard, made him negleét every precaution which prudence or policy 
could fuggelt, and led him openly to purfue the gratification of his envy, 
hatred, and malice. By this means he has, to his great, and, it mut be 
‘confeffed, not unfounded, furprize, awakened the fears and called forth 
the voices of thofe powers who, at the murder of the Duke D’Enchien, 
preceded by an aé of violence, unprec dented in the hiftory of civilized 
countries, had only trembled in fecret, and obferved a profound filence: 
What the canfequences of this ynexpected fpirit, this renovated fenfibility, 
this tardy alarm, will be, a very thort time muft unfold. What honour, 
what duty, what intereft, what felf-prefervation a it requires no, 
' great depth of penetration to difcover, nq extraordinary acutenefs of judg- 
ment to afcertain. But the influence of thefe high and honourable {prings 
- of human aétion has been fo feeble, for the laft few years, that we almoft 
defpair of feeing it recover its wonted energy and force. 
0 argue upon the lawlefs feizure of Sir Georcs Rumzotp twould be 

an infult to the common fenfe of Srisons; admitting the truth of every 
ailzrtion which either has been or may be advanced, by the bafe parafites 
of the upftart ufurper, ftill the aét is equally atrocious. He had an eafy 
and a legal mode of remedying the evil of which he complained ; the pre- 
{cribed ufage, and the long eftablithed law of nations, tauxht him, that 
he fhould have applied to the power at whofe court this minifter refided, 
infifed on his immediate return, and publifhed a manifcfto, addreffed to 
the Sovereigns of Europe, complaining of the abufe of the diplomatic cha- 
rater, and exhibiting the proofs of its exiftence. But fuch condu& would 
Lave amounted to an acknowledgment, that the law of nations was para- 
mount to, the wili of the Corfican afurper, and would have reduced him 
to a level with the regular and eftablifhed Sovereigns of Europe; an in- 
dignity which his pride could not brook, to which his vanity could not 
fabmit, and which was little compatible with his prefent views and his 


ultimate defisns. Befides, the proofs to be exhibited were nut eafily fup- 


plied, though, it mutt be confeiied, the vile cringing herd of ambailadors 
coat difgrace their fovereigns and themfelves at the murderous court ba. 
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Sy Cloud, had, by their recent conduct, fhewn their readinefs to:receive 
« fofpicions lig ht as air” for ‘* confirmation ftrong as proofs of holy writ” 

We hail, with heart-felt fatisfafion, the noble fpirit difplayed by moft 
of the Northern Powers, bat more particularly by the magnanimous Sove- 
reigns of Ruffia and Sweden, who feem, at length, to entertain juft notions 
of the inevitable effe&t of the unreftrained and infatiate ambition of Buo- 
naparté, whith aims at nothing Iefs than univerfal empire, founded’ on 
the demolition of every exifting throne and government, if fuffered to 
proceed farther without oppofition. It remains to be feen whether Profiia 
i equally alive to the general danger, and equally inclined to make 
amends for the incalculable evils which her crooked, miflaken, and 
felffi policy, has been the means of inflicting on the opprefled and fuli- 
jugated nations, which have fallen under the iron yoke of France, by 
adopting the only efficacious means for averting that danger, This fub- 
je&t, however, muft be referved for future contideration. 

In our domeftic policy, the firt objec of attention is a recent event, 
which cannot fail to impart the higheft gratification to every loyal befom 
—the reconciliation between our gracious Sovereign and the Heir Anpa- 
rent to his throne. Various fources of fatisfaction {pring from this event; 
firft, as it conduces to the domeltic happinefs and comfort of the Royal 
Family, which cannot but be infinitely dear to every good fubjec&; fe- 
condly, as it affords a hope of the cordial co-operation, in political mea- 
fures, of thofe who are the mott interefted, as having the moft to lofe, in 
the iffue of the prefent conteft; and thirdly, as it opens a profpeé& of far- 
ther reconciliation, of the reftoration of that perfe& harmony which is of 
fuch infinite confequence, whether confidered in a religious, a moral, or 
2 political point of view. Mott ardently do we with that none of the 
hopes which have been thus raifed may experience difappointment ; and 
in the full expeétation that our withes will be gratified, we fhall abftain 
from certain refleétions, fuggefted by very prevalent reporis, which we 
fhould otherwife have deemed it our duty to fabmit to the public. 

The spirited conduct of our ministers, mn demanding a categorical answer 
from the Spanish Cabinet, respecting their intentions towards this country, 
und the cecisive means adopted for extorting such answer, are [favourable 
symptoms ot the wisdom and energy of their councils; and afford a wel]. 
grounded hope that they will neither be intimidated by the dread of difficulties 
or of dangers, nor deterred by the wily equivocations of doubtful friends, 
from pursuing that steady and consistent system of politics, a strict adlie- 
rence to which can alone rescue this country in particular, and Furepe in 
genera], from the ruin with which they are threatened. Some shallow poli- 
ticians have, from interested motives, affected to doubt the propriety of 
proceeding to the detention of the Spanish ships; and have maintained 
that ministers must be criminal, unless they are prepared’ to. proye, that the 
tribute paid by Spain to France, exceeded the value of the support which, 
in the event of a war, the former was bound by treaty to afford to the lat- 
ter, ‘These curious political arithmeticians, these wise calculators of deficits 
and surplusses, would not, forsooth, have a blow struck, ora precaution 
taken, until the account current had beea passed between the financial esea- 
moteurs of Madrid and St. Cloud ; until it had been accurately ascertained, 
to the perfect satisfaction of every political sceptic, whether Spain had paid’a 
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to supply! These precious casuists never take the trouble to consider that, 
while they are employed in casting up their sums, ard in solving their 
doubts, the mischief meant to be averted might be atchieved, the treasures 
of Spain might arrive at their place of destination, the Corsican treasury at 
Paris, and France be supplied with the means, which she so much wants, 
of carrying on the war against us. No doubt, the Corsican Usurper would 
gladly allow his degraded vassal, who preserves but a barren remnant of re. 
gal independence, to preserve the appearance of neutrality, so that he might 
allowed to avail himself of his resources, and to appropriate the truits of 
his rich colonies to his own use. In short, it is impossible to consider 
Spain in any other light than as a province of France, as completely 
governed by Buonaparte, as if he had erected his throne at Madrid; and, 
while it is notorious that he exercises despotic sway over her councils, her 
conduct, and her revenue, it would be as preposterous to suffer her to enjoy 
all the advantages of peace, and so enable her to increase the resources of her 
enemy, as it would be to sanction the neutrality of any province which con- 
Stitutes an integral part of the French empire. God forbid! we should 
. ae be the advocates of injustice or oppression of any kind; or that we should 
; ie consider the act of engaging in a war with any power, asa matter of light 
) 


‘ 
ce | 
at : 
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ti or trivial moment !——But certain we are, that self-preservation calls for the 
. adoption of strong and decisive measures ; and points out the necessity of 
rousing all the nations of Europe to a defence of their own independence ; of 
preventing them trom becoming the tools of an unprincipled and ambitious 
usurper, and the instruments, in his hands, of promoting our ruin, by teach- 
ing them, that the danger of submission to his will, is not less than that to 
which resistance of his mandate would expose them; and equally certain 
we are, that a timid policy, or temporising measures, would, under the 
rilous circumstances of the times, be productive of inevitable ruin! We 

‘ shall, hereaiter, enter more at large upon this important subject. 
ae The affairs of Irc/and seem to call for the particular attention of our Go- 
ba vernment ; and, indeed, to us, they appear to be hastening toa crisis. Karly in 
the present month we received a letter from that country, containing the 
' following passage: ‘‘ At this time a popish committee or convention is sit- 
| ting here (at Dublin) debating on their claims to Emancipation. Many of 
its members are traitors and incendiaries, who were deeply concerned in the 
Rebellion of 1798. Besides the nocturnal meetings of popish traitors in the 
county of Carlow, there have been numerous ones in the county of Kildare. 
There was evidently a strong sensation in the popish multiiuce in the pro- 
vince of Munster, as soon as it was announced that the Blockade of Brest 
was to be given up. ‘Uhey hoped for and expected the arrival of their French 
allies. Patroles of cavalry still continue to perambulate this city in the 
night.’” At the same time we received the information, which has since 
‘ become public, that an address was preparing to be presented to Parliament 
in the ensuing session, in aid of the opposition to his Majesty’s Government. 
Indeed, for what other purpose, than the creation of embarrassments in_ his 
Majesty’s Councils, can such an address be presented at this time ; after the 
known declaration of his Majesty’s sentiments on that subject, who, as some 
distinguished members of the present opposition must well remember, un- 
equivocally protested that he could not, without a breach of conscience, 
consent to such a measure as Catholic xmancipation ; as he should consider 
such consent as a yiolation of his coronation oath. Itis impossible, that the 
framers 
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framers of this address can suppose, that the firm purpose of his Maijesty’s 
soul is to be shaken by the fear of incurring their displeasure ; or that they 
themselves should have any expectation of attaiaing its object. The fact 
is, that Mr. Pitt having been once favourable to such a measure, they hope 
to embarrass him, by bringing it forward at this period 3 since, if he sup 
port it, it will make him forfeit the favour of his Sovereign ; and, if he o 
pose it, it will afford them an opportunity of charging him with a dereliction 
of principles. But the artifice is as shallow as the attempt is unprincipled. 
Mr. Pitt has too just a sense of the respect that is due to the throne, to give 
any countenance to a measure of great public importance, whatever his 
own private opinion of its merits may be, when he knows that the con~ 
science of his Sovereign will not allow him to give it the royal sanction. By 
his aceeptance of power, too, with such knowledge of the King’s sentie 
ments, he has given the strongest pledge that he will not, directly, or in- 
directly, encourage such a proceeding. 

We have had such frequent occasions of discussing the question of Catho- 
lic Emancipation, which might, with greater propriety, be termed Popish 
Ascendancy ; 2nd our attention will be so frequently called to it hereafter, 
that we shall not enlarge upon it here. But we cannot refrain from repeat- 
ing aremark, which we have very often enforced, that whatever indulgence 
is granted to the Irish Romanists, they are never satisfied ; they regularly 
and progressively rise in their demands ; their zeal partakes of the nature of 
the miser’s thirst for gold, quo plus habet, eo plus cupit ; and convinced we 
are, as well from the experience of past times, as from the very genius of 
their religion, and, indeed, from the language of the general councils of 
their church, whose decrees they dare not, and wish not, to disobey, that, 
were all their present demands complied with, a very short time would 
elapse, before new pretensions would be urged, nor would they rest, until 
theirs was the established religion of the United Kmpire. Let those who 
doubt the justice of this sentiment, refer to their professions and pro- 
mises, when their champion, Mr. Grattan, procured for them the repeal 
of certain restrictive laws then in force against them. What new claim they 
can have to additional indulgence, at this particular crisis, when they have an 
accredited agent at Paris, and when every appearance seems to indicate the 
approach of new commotions at home, it 1s not easy to conceive ! 

But though a rooted attachment to the established religion of our coun- 
try, with which its civil constitution is most closely connected, leads us 
most strenuously to deprecate any measure that affects its interests ; yet, let 
it not be supposed that we have not the warmest wishes for the welfare 
and prosperity of our fellow-subjects in Ireland, of whatever persuasion.— 
These, however, would net be promoted by placing them on a level, in re- 
spect of political privileges, with the members of the established Church.— 
The self-convicted traitors of Ireland, when. it was no longer their interest to 
wear the mask, acknowledged this fact; and confessed that the proposed 
Abolition of Tithes, Catholic Emancipation, and other notable revolutionary 
projects which they had proclaimed, were mere pretexts to allure the people 
to the standard of rebellion; and that their situation would not be metio- 
rated by the accomplishment oftheir plans. How far this desireable object 
Would be attained by rendering the Romish Clergy of Ireland ‘* Pensioners 
of the Siate,’’ we are not prepared to say. It is certainly a measure of a 
very different complexion from that of Emancipation; but it ought to be 
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maturely weighed before ‘t is adopte!; and; to confess the truth, we have 
very strong doubts of its success, ‘Ths 4es# means of improving the cond). 


4a 


tion of the people would, unquestionibly; be the introduction of new ma. 


nufactures, and the opening of new branches of commerce ; by which a His 
rit of industry would be promoted, the meats of sdtisistence enlarced, the 
acquisition of comtorts facilitated, and civilization produced. For this purs 


pose every encouragement shou!ld be ¢rven to commercial men of opulence 
und enterprize, to scttle in Ireland. But no encouragement would suffice, 
we fear, unti] that restless and turbulent spirit, which has been so evi. 
dently cherished of late, was entirely subdued; and, therefore, the princi 
pal Romanists of that country would render a more essentia! service to the 
people, by tranquilizing their minds, and exhortine th rem to the o} serve 
unce of orderly and peaceable cofidutt; than by influenci ing their passions, 
with the hopes of chimer.ca!l advanta es, which they « can never obtaia : and 
which, even if realized, could neither increase the stock of their comforts, 
nor enlarge the sphere of their bappiness. 








TO O| R READERS. 
IN the Review of ** Abicht’s Encyclopedia of Piilosophy,’’ in the Ap- 
pendix to our Fighteenth Vo lume, p. 487, some most unwarrant ible ree 
tlections are cast u pon the Authors a Editors of that very able publication, 


the Scotch Encyclopaedia Bri tannica. Our readers will easily conceive, 
that a critical work must be entrusted to various hands, though superintenced 
by one person, whose care it shoud be to preserve a perfect consistency and 
uniformity of principle throughout th whole: It then, this superii ttendant 
is preventec » by the Visitatious of Die idence, or hy any accicental cause, 
from discharging his duty, tora time, a danger of contradiction or incone 
sistency arises. In # circumstance of this kind, with the nature of which it 
is needless to trouble our readers, (though many of them, alas! are well 
aequainted with the fact!) is to be inscribed the onsertion of the article in 
question, which the editor had never read. How any writer could brand 
men so distinguished in the annals of science, as a Robison, a Deic, a 
eee a Barclay, and a ‘Thomson, Men to whom we have, acuin 

cain, paid our just tribute ot respect and applause, as ignorant, meen, 
‘itadhas. itis ditheult to c neeive ' [t is our duty, however, to disclaim, 
in the most ub equivocal terms, this unjustitab!le attack upon Authors, not 
more eminent for their know ledee and abihties, than respectable tor the 
purity of their lives, the soundness of their principles, and the excellence 
of their moral characters. 





